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’ Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 
46 Helen’s Lane 
Mill Valley, California 

Dear Mrs. Overstreet: 
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Dear Mr. Nichols, 
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We feel sure Mr. Murphy tfill already have written 
you. So we have given ours'elves three days on the open road, and 
three long nights of sleep, before trying to set down in words the 
drama, melodrama, and comedy of the Dallas experience. 

Our last letter to you, written Sunday morning, was 
scarcely in the mail before the tempo of events began to speed up — . 
and their peculiar significance began to show itself. The decision 
that was made Saturday evening with regard to our meeting with a 
group on Monday, and telling the story to the public, began to be 
well circulated by Sunday noon -- after the telephone had been kept 
busy a while and = an annohncement had- been made- in church. As though 
this word about our intentions had suddenly released people from 
some inhibiting fear — or feeling of helplessness — there took 
place a brisk,; warm, intelligent rallying of forces such as we have 
only rarely witnessed before. . Individuals, eager to help and well 
informed about' the Dallas set-up appeared from all directions — . 

’and more than a few of them from the membership, and even from the 
Boards, of the Museum Guild' and theparent organization, the Health 
Museum. These Board members were 1 particularly important because 
some of them had been present at. the "exclusive” meetings where 
those who had negotiated the, cancellation of our lecture asked for 
a token sanctioning of what they had done; and from them we were 
able to learn much we might not otherwise have learned at all. 

You'd have, nodded approvingly at the way a handful 
of people — most- of them young business. and professional couples — 
went at eh job of' setting up Monday night's meeting. We all agreed 
that the audience would have to be built by hand, so to speak -- or 
more accurately, by phone. With the two Dallas papers virtually 
boycotting the whole thing — the NEWS boycotting it entirely, and 
the TIMES -HEEIAED reluctant and niggardly in response — there could 
be no hope of any general announcement that would have effect*. And 
none of us dared risk the. -sort of -appeal to groups that might bring.-, - 
about a moving in of leftwring elements to try to turn it into a mass 
meeting of prOtefit — and us into martyrs. In addition to the " 
building of an audience, two other tasks had to be performed: the 
gathering of all possible facts about what hkd" actually gone on and 
what the hidden motives were; and provision for accurate news 
coverage at the national level, since the local editors were killing 
at their desks even the" stories their o wn;:r e'p o r ter s T % hoe ugh t in. y 









To this latter task we, , ^with^our long background 
cordial relations with the press, could^make ,ou^ : *oWn contribution; 
and the Bureau Chief of AP, Bill Barnard, tjhb head of the local TIME 
office, Earl Johnson, and the Christian Science Monitor representative 
all moved responsibly into the picture to fill the vacuum left by 
the local papers — and not only to fill that vacuum, but to prevent 
misrepresentation. (As a further saf eguard/^^ainsh m^srepnes^t^ 
at ion, arrangements were made to have £averyt|on^w^.^% l M.d ‘TfondJJy night 
tape recorded by two different people and kep ^permanently oh fi'le.) 
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And so to Monday night. To o,ur astonishment,- some three 
hundred people packed the .church, 'filling every seat that, could be 
packed in and standing three, deep at the" back of the auditorium. 

The overwhelmning majority of the people, .we feel sure, were friendly 
or neutral, to. start with — and,, Warmly friendly at the end* A few 
were hostile — but they too; Indirectly, were an .asset: one in 
particular, who was quite apparently doing .an assigned job of , 
heckling. The Unitarian minister who presided.. Dr. Robert Raible, 
did a superbly right job of introducing us: with no reference to 
the problem, he said simply that he and his church were proud to 
introduce the Overstreets to a Dallas audience. We took over from 
there. And we played it straight — as though our job actually were 
that of straightening out a past record that had been challenged 
in good faith. Neither we nor anyone in the audience, we would say, 
believed that was the real issue. But it had been handed to us on 



a platter, so to speak, and nothing could have served more neatly 
our wish to tell our full story. We tried to, do three things — and , 
to do them in the form of a simple reporting of facts, with no 
emotional editorializing. We told, first, of the contracting of the 
lecture, its cancellation, and our decision — when no facts or 
reasons were given — to come to Dallas to try to learn the score. 
Second, with documents in hand (Thanks for having Ray Nixon send 
the materials), we told our own experiences in Mill Valley, Washingto: 
and Tucson, Third, we tied in these events and their implications 
with our mental health concerns. In the question period, we had, 
happily, the best' chance we have ever had so far to do yet another 
thing: to discuss what we have learned about the reasons, processes, 
and p rob 1ms of investigations — with an invisible bow to Bob Morris 
and Ray Nixon. 

All this was not as calm as it sounds) Early in our talk, 
reporting on the events of the cancellation, we said, "We have been 
told. . . " something or other. A woman standing at the back of the 
auditorium (more about her later) broke in suddenly: “You’re telling 
• what you’ve been told. Now I’ll tell what I was told. ,r All heads 
turned; and she launched into a talk that might habe been spontaneous 



or might habe been planned. We invited her up to the platform to say 
her say — and she did; and in the process, whe told us one thing we 
had- not - certainly known, before, -rr.. that., the .Legion list, .was ,the toql ^ 
being actively used against us. Her thesis. was that she had fead- * 

our books and thought they were wonderful until she was told about / 

the list. . .etc. She was a fairly time-* consuming person; but she ' • - 
actually did part of our work for us, unintentionally. From there, 
on throughout the evening she kept breaking in, always harping on 
the list — even after she must have known that what she was saying 
could no longer carry weight. Largely because of her interruptions, 
our story took an interminable time -- almost two hours. Then we 
offered the audience a chance to go home; but only a few went , 'and 
for another hour we answered questions and told what we had learned./ 
ourselves during the past two and a half years. Throughout the / 
evening we stressed and restressed two things: that issues belon/ 
in the open; and that the way to prevent the free play of hyste 
and fanaticism at the local level is for people like ourselvq^ 
they are challenged, to take up their problem with the propa 
governmental agencies and with the general public. / 
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the full implications a n«fl n f Probably, before we can tell you 

know them. But a significanrXw 6 ^ 01, ^ f V ®* ing ” if we ever 

iTSf^X^la^oTc 2? al? V ^ood^S'pS Jf tZ 

when local SoSne t^L ^n “^i? 1186 ™d carrfe d 11 to the public 
at a DmSro 8 ^?- ' J d t0 put hlm on the sP°t was Henry Cabot Lodge, 

in ? as 

intentions that ^ 

Oddly enoueh ir sA4onoi r ? ^ the . Case of the mysterious attorney, 
ldtion W o Q ^ e ver al leading lawyers to whom that letter of cancel- 

lation was shown and who are active in the local bar association 

either 6 o? r i-h eard ? f either tJle Mr * Bristor who wrote that letter or 
never heard ° n his let terhead. (Mr. Murphy had 

Signif ic ant lv^ th? i*^ 61 ** >/ Research along that line will continue, 

fact th«? S 7 w th l awyers who read the letter spoke at once of the 
a letter* in if! nob Ph?f- S © d aS res P°nsible lawyer would write 
PhrasW « U ? rr ? Sant dlscou rtesy and its lack of typical 

listed in throhnn’ i" 1 S ne Way ° r another ' a Phony. Mr. Bristor is 
somethW I book as an attorney, however. So there is 

n that needs to be learned there. The question that 
S^ Sl7 rema ?; ns is wh Y the President of the Museum Guild, if a 

whn^n^- ? sed so odd a representative of the bar and 

' snfiflkfn^ his. fee. (Several different responsible persons, each 

f n indl vidual, voiced their expectation that he would be 

flL* 3 * t ^ 7 ^i 1 Hunt ' a stable " -- to ST * 

P ? r ? m se J-^p. But we have no evidence of this — and are 

f° r a11 11 im P ldes » that local people <Sf sound 
reputation and steady character jumped to. this conclusion.) 

after tb* J s ^.Incident, reported to us the morning 

was q 4 - 1 e o tur e , that is interesting to ponder. A person who 5 
#.f'« 4 . S J andln ®/- n u ar the heckler at the back of the hall says that a • 

eatimat«!i a ho h h0 h w ? ° u ^ sel ™ s had noticed in the audience and had. 
motion hos * lle) walked-beck ..after.. our ..talk*, before the • 

SSSTS5S?& St?” SSing near ^ heCk3erj aaid *° "Kep 

on* 4 -v Agai ?» there is my own contact with the heckler at the. 

satisfied* sZd n i nS * 5116 Cam ® Up 8334 P rofess ® d herself still un- 
? here, m essence, wfeafc was what she had to say: "I. 

Jour books were wonderful when I first read them. But I 

and saw C that d a r iot a nev heB1 &ft f r 1 WaS told yDHX you were Communists 

ainer« Pf?L f nCeS C0Uld be Wel1 di3 g u i 3 e d Communist 

WT> 4 +f S * And after tonight I know you're smart enough to have 

yo^sav vou r dld 13?S l°KT I ritten and to have done all the things 
you say you did m Washington and still be Communists. *' 

u.,. T ^ is leads to another statement that was reported to usl 

one member .of .^thp audience ^disposed , of all we h.ad said by 
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declaring, in effect, "After all. Congressional committees are pretty 
gullible where Communists are concerned. Here in Dallas we have 
real experts in hunting out subversives." We allowed ourselves one 
wry chuckle over that one — having been- called gullible ourselves 
a bit too often. But we don't think it's funny. We think it is 
dangerous. In fact, we think it is probably the most dangerous 
remark we heard during our four Dallas days — for it highlights 
what we take to be the essence of the whole experience! that we were 
not dealing for a moment with any sincere doubts about our past 
except, perhaps, on the part of a few people who listened to our 
story and gave it fair weight -- but with what we have decided to 
call, in our own minds, "the new anarchy." If our guess is even 
remotely right -- and it Is well supported by the best judgments 
of the most responsible people with whom we talked — the people 
back of this attack on us are, with equal ferocity and tenacity, 
attacking "due process of law” and legitimate government agencies. 

This is not the old, sad, desperate, helpless anarchy of the poor. 

It is the calculated anarchy of Texas .wealth as it is most explicitly 
embodied ’in "Mr. Hunt's dynasty" — not our own term, but one we 
heard too, often for comfort. It is the anarchy that was able to 
keep the NEWS from reporting Monday's events (the editor saying to 
each inquiry that so far as he was concerened' the lecture had been 
cancelled and that a cancelled, lecture ^ is not news); that has been 
able to persuade one group after another to change program plans and 
keep the fact silent ; that is out to abolish the income t ax; and all 
the rest* ETenmore >strongly than;- when we ^wrote before , in short, 

we feel that tlie; Legion .was incidentally fer though highhandedly — . 

involved in an attack the' v real instigators of • which belong , Perhaps 
to the Legion, but also to Pro America and Facts Forum; and with themd 
‘ can be set the Minute Women. ‘ 

We’ mustn't make this letter any longer, though there are 
other impressions we'll add from time to time; and as afterma 
details come to us, we'll send them along to you. Here, however, is 
one plan that begins to shape up in our mind after many good hours 
on the open road — and if you care to react to it, so much the betterl 
‘We think we must return to Dallas, and preferably before long ““ 
probably this Spring, even before we- come to Washington. It strikes 
us that it might be wise for the mental health society --or perhaps 
Southern Methodist University ~ to set up a two-day institute for. ^ 
us on mental health. We don’t think there 'd be any trouble- get tang 
this done. Several groups there, we learn, have wanted us but have 
felt unable to pay our normal fee; and fee would be of np^ concern 
to us in this case. It would be, after this past week, virtually 
impossible for the Legion to bring forth its list again, ^her 
we would go unchallenged and be able to do a solid mental ^ 

appallingly needed in that atmosphere -- or else we would He arn .more 
of what the real objections to us are. (At the definitive meeting 
of the Guild Board members, we are told by a member who was present, 
the question was aksed about whether our legal contract mi git no 
be hinding. In spite of reiterated statements about the pave 
financial S needs of the Guild, the questioner was 
be no problem about getting money to pay our fee ■ -- ^ 
if that proved necessary. Who cares enough about our lecturing to 

pay $£00 to keep us from appearing?) 
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This same Board member, in explaining her acceptance of \ 
the cancellation — even though she did not for a moment think we 
were pro-Communist — said, "We were promised that if we would go 
along on the decision, there. would be no repjencussions • " (Harry’s 
answer to this had, jl think, a certain classic simplicity: "We 
repercussed.") We asked her what she had expected us to do when 
we heard of the cancellation; 'iftiat, for that matter, the President 
or other Board members had expected us to do. Her answer is sig- 
nificant: "It neverMccurred to any of us that you would do anything. 
Asked why they has.:' assumed that expe rienced lecturers, vi th their 
reputations put under challenge, would do nothing about it, she 
could only reiterate lamely, "We jus tj. didn’t' think you would." To 
the end, she.'had" a- lingering, feeling- that:,, we 'had somehow "made 
trouble" by asking for reasons — though she granted that this 
feeling might only show that "we’ve lost the habit, here in Dallas, 
of asking questions that might make trouble." Others remained far 
more definite- than she in feeling that we were the real trouble 
makers. After our talk Monday night, one woman said to another that 
it seemed terrible for us to be put through such a strain; and the 
other replied sharply, "They didn’t have to come to Dallas. There 
wouldn’t have been any trouble if they hadn’t demanded reasons." 

It’s been quite an experience — and it has taught us some 
interesting truths. So far as our future is concerned, the most 
important of these is that no "clearing up of our record" can be 
expected to keep us from being challenged ■ — because it- is not our 
record, but our work, that is under attack. The clearing up of the 
record has been all to the good. It puts into our hands the 
documents that must be there.- But it is no definitive answer to 
the Dallas problem — or. others that may come along. And the.' 
essence of the whole thing, therefore, is that we must count these 
recurrent experiences, not as events that disrupt our work, but as 
part of that work. Part of our mental health job, in brief, is 
precisely that of bringing into the open, when occasion requires, 
what is being kept under cover; and of defining for the public the 
democratic processes in mental health terms. " 

Mr, 'Murphy was all you said he would be. And we could 
scarcely have needed more the hour of restorative calm we spent in ^ 
his presence Monday afternoon. At best, experiences -of this sort; 
and particularly at the end of a long Fall's work — consume emotiona 
ahd physical energy. Your divisional offices may not be set up ; 
primarily to minister to the needs of exhausted Overstreets — but 
we do, in time of need, find them superb "rest centers." 

We go ahead now to two days of work in Phoenix and two 
in Tucson — then on to Mill Valley. Our address through December , 
2nd will be Ghost Ranch Lodge, 801 Casa Grande Blvd., Tucson; then - 
the familiar 46 Helen's Lane, Mill Valley. 

With warm greetings from both of us. 
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I spent some time last Saturday afternoon, April 9th, with p 
Dr. Harry A. an d Bonaro Overstreet. As you know they are the foremo 
authorities on adult education in the U. S. They are prolific writers and a^goon^p^ 
fportion of their time is now devoted to holding institutes at larger universities 
on educational methods for faculty members.. Dr. Overstreet at one time headed 
the Psychology Department at Columbia University. We got to know them some 

I year s ago when because of Dr. Overstreet's connections with some fronts he 
encountered difficulty with a Security clearance. He came in at the time. I saw 
both Mrs. Overstreet and him, gave them a few suggestions on straightening 
out their problems and I am convinced that here is a perfect example of a very 
brilliant man in his own field being hopelessly duped once he entered the political 
field. I have kept up contact with the Oer streets from time to time and in their 
talks around the country they sing the Bureau praises and are seeking to bring 
about a better understanding among so-called intellectuals on the investigative 
process. 




They told me Saturday afternoon that as a result of their experience 
they had both decided that they could no longer face retirement; that there was a 
bigger educational jpb to be done in the realm of citizenship and they accordingly 
sold their California home where they had retired and were moving to Washington. 
They said they were going to try to bring some semblance of educator's 
responsibility for civic life in this country. 



I had previously told them that I had a job for both of them to do, 
having in mind that we could have no more effective missionaries in the educational 
field. On Saturday afternoon I got out the Dean Keeney statement on the Director 
and I got out the Director's Catholic University speech. X confidentially read them 
excerpts of President Wriston's letter. I then cited a half a dozen cases , without 
identifying nartfes of professors knowingly and unknowingly furthering Communists^ 
Both the Overstreets got very much exercised over this. They had no idea the /yv 1 ' 
situation was so acute and so bad. I then related some" of the. experiences our f 
Agents have, had with educators in the discharge of their duties, such as the 
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OMemo far Mr, Tolson from L. B. Hichols 



college professor* reporting to a suspect that he was under surveillance, 
the Perl case wherein the suspect was later convicted of perjury, the atrocious 
case in Cleveland where thefcrofessor claimed he had been taken from his 
laboratory and the attitude of some of the professors when we go to interview them. 
The Overstreets stated they could see where they had a big job invut out. 

Dr. Overstreet at once sugge sted that we find some excuse 
to call a college president or two at a time to Washington, just say we wanted 
to counsel with them and discuss some of the XTB I l s problems. Br. Overstreet 
stated that he thought this, if a few college presidents could be given the treatment 
that he had been given, would within six months time lick the problem. I pointed 
out to him quite frankly the objections to this. The possibilities for further 
misrepresentation exist" * .Dr. Overstreet was inclined to discount my fears* 
on this approach; however, X received the attached letter which the Overstreets 
wrote me on Sunday stating that they 'on further reflection had concluded that their 
appr oach was wrong; that they were now going to move in to the American 
Association of University Professors and start to work there. This, of course, 
was exactly what I was hoping they would do. 1 think it would be very productive 
if sometime when these folks are in if the Director would merely shake hands 
with them because I feel that we have now dey eloped a yery potential friend and 
these people can he instrumentalities of great good. 

1/ 
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Dr. Har ry A. Overst reet a nd his wife, Bonaro Overstreet/^are 
perhaps the greatest living aA^So^Bxes^on' adult education in the country today. s » 
Dr. Overstreet went into - retirement as a university professor to carry on his 
writing and the matter of handling Institutes on Adult Education for other college 
.professors, teachers, and the like. He became immersed many years ago in 
I making contributions to aid organizations and became involved in fronts. Three 
lor four years ago, both Dr. Overstreet and his wife called on me when they were 
having some trouble. I suggested to them they go to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities (HCUA) and the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
make full disclosures since their trouble was emanating from HCUA records. 

This they did and in addition. Dr. Overstreet was used by Bob Morris to testify 

as to Communist Party aims in the educational field. He made a very effective J 

witness. - r ./ 

• yp. 

They have had two or three difficulties since then where the Legion ' 
has picketed or protested their appearance. I have listened to their stories and 
have seen the old couple whenever they have been to Washington. There is no 
question in my mind as to- their sincerity so far as the Bureau is concerned. Likewise, 
they have been lecturing to educational circles that people who get mbfed up ought 
to straighten out their record if they are honest and apparently they have been 
' making some headvyay. Following the outbreaks Of Dean Kenny at Brown University, 

I went over the matter in some detail with Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet and told them 
that the biggest job that they could do would be to alert the academic community to 
the menace of Communism as well as to. get the academic community to realistically . 
apprise security problems. {_ ^ 

The old couple have come up with several ideas and they have finally 
concluded that they must launch a campaign within the American Association of 
University Professors. They have been holding preliminary conferences with 
various leaders and they say with very good results. Every now and then somebody 
1 brings up' a .question on security^ which they dqn't have the answer to and then the y 
| are stymied until we can get them the ans J£§g€J?D£jMl ~ 3 

Enclosure , - .> ’ . <•••>■. '* p; *■’ 
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Memorandum fox Mr. Tolson from jL. B. Nichols 



5/16/55 



A week ago Thursday, I took Dr. and Mrs . Overstreet out to 
my house for dinner. From approximately 9 o'clock after dinner until 
12:30 a.m, they gave me quite a vigorous cross-examination. It was obvious 
that thqy were embarrassed at bringing up some questions. One question, for 
example, was the published statements reflecting a close connection between 
the American Legion and the Bureau. I took them back to 1939, and 1940, when 
the vigilante problem was met and explained to them frankly how it was met. 

This impressed them no end. 

~ They would also raise questions and tell how they had answered 
them. For example, at one faculty meeting, one female professor mddeihe 
point that the Director of the FBI was power crazy. Mrs. Overstreet very 
effectively squelched her by stating that the ^Director of the FBI had been in 
the public eye for 30 years, had been in this job for 30 years, and surely if 
the Director of the FBI were seeking power, there would be some evidence of it; 
that she had searched the record and had found that rather than seeking power, the 
Director of the FBI has resisted power being given to him and the Bureau. She 
stated that this answer seemed to go very good and squelched the "female professor" 
and brought about a great deal of understanding. 

I really feel very enthusiastic about what these two folks can 
accomplish. The attached letter from Mrs. Overstreet is a pretty good idea as 
to their thinking and I do want, at some time when it is convenient, for the Director 
to shake hands with them as both have commented, several times that they would 
like to meet the Director. 
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SIXTEENTH AND SPRING ROAD. NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON IO.D.C. 



May lij., 1955 

»ii information contained 
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HUDSON 3-4400 



Dear Mr* Hichols, 



That was a rare and lovely evening 
we spent in your, home. The grateful warmth of spirit 
it left with us just doesn’t wear off -~ and won’t* 

Thanks for letting us move into the setting you have 
made for yourselves and be, for those friendly hours, 
part of the family* 

In particular, thanks for your patient 
readiness to answer our questions* We found them so 
hard to ask that we became, at certain points, almost 
tongue-tied — for there seemed no way of asking them 
without seeming to imply, indirectly, that we thought 
our conscience more sensitive than yours : which we 
decidedly don’t think l It was as though we were 
probing to find out whether, or not a Bureau that you 
have found good enough to dedicate yourself to was 
good enough for us to speak up for to those with ■whom 
we associate l This seeming arrogance on our part — 
which is at the farthest possible remove from what we 
feel — made it hard to speak out our questions; but 
your hospitality toward them got us over the hurdles ' 
of embarrassment as nothing else could have* Please 
do know — with regard to the other evening and to any 
future sessions at which we may be asking about this 
or that — that we are simply (and humbly) trying to 
get ourselves ready to do a good job; and to do that . 
job we must know answers to give when occasion arises, 
and must also be unconfused in our own minds about why x 
things are done as they are* « 

Actually, you cleared up so many matters 
for us that we don’t, at present, find many questions 
left over. Hot any really basic ones. Prom here on, 
we’ll chiefly be wanting to get answers of a different 
sort: answers that will help us to define what we can ) 
and cannot say and do* Plan-making answers, in short* 
There, we have a number of things to ask, and a number 
of ideas to try out on you when we get our next chance* 



? 








About our schedule between now and the time 
we leave, we 1 11 be here on Saturday, the 21st, between 
our Boston and Chicago trips j and again, after Chicago, 
from the 26th to 30"£h inclusive* Perhaps we can be 
fitted into the schedule on Thursday, the 26th, or 
Saturday, the 28 th* Any one of the days will, for that 
matter, be all right for us* I’ll phone you ishiS^weelc 
before taking off for Boston* A 

Don’t worry too much about us and the Legion* 

We think the best way isWmply for us to go along not 
expecting trouble till iu happens — and, if it happens, 
meeting it in whatever incidental form it occurs* We 
don’t want to spend time and energy on what is, after 
all, a matter of secondary concern* As long as our work 
isn’t actually interfered with too much, or our sponsors 
put under too much embarrassment, there seems no good 
reason to make the problem a major focus of thought* 

We’re glad we asked the questions we did about it — and 
that you told us what you did about the past* We hadn’t 
known anything about that past and couldn’t seem to avoid 
a certain sense 6f hurt about what appeared to be an 
inexplicable tie-up between FBI requests and Legion 
behaviors. But that’s all disposed of now* And even 
thoughtwe don’t repetitively say so, we do realize that 
past mistakes -of our own have made possible the various 
attacks upon us* Even when we feel baffled, therefore, 
or exasperated, we don’t go around feeling abused* 

Your package of homework for our weekend has 
just this moment come . That ’ s good * We ’ 11 work our 
way through, the materials before we see you again* 

Cordially, 
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SPECIAL 1&UB —T. — — o "Si 

pjrg<gsfcfi.c P Gny ' 

Pursuant to your instruction t, SA George M. Peet 
met Mr, Overstreet and his wife, BonaroJ in your office dt 
1:00 p,m, tvday and conducted them on a special tour of 
Bureau facilities which included visits to the exhibit*. rooms, 
firearms range. Laboratory and diorama room. The Overstreets 
are both very prominent authorities on adult education and 
s$pw describe ^ themselves as itinerant psychologists who are 
traveling about the country visiting various educational 
institutions and making lectures, - 

The Overstreets were genuinely interested in learning , 
about the Bureau and. during the to'ur made numerous commendatory 
remarks concerning the Bureau, They stated that they wanted 
to learn all they could about the FBI so that they could 
during their travels do missionary work for the Bureau and 
correct eroneous views concerning 'the FBI of variots individuals 
with whom they, may come in contact . They indicated that they had 
a job to do and .that' they wanted to do Missionary work " for. 
the FBI, Both Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet on numerous occasions 
expressed their high regard for you, adding, that they have found 
in their contacts with FBI personnel throughout the country 
that Bureau* people were wonderful. 
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Dr. Overstreet indicated that he was particularly > 
impressed with- the precision in the way work was handled in 
the Laboratory .and during the time they were in the Laboratory 
. both the Overstreets asked numerous questions . They seemed 
to be thoroughly sold on the work of the Bureau and it would 
appear that they can do the Bureau a great deal of good. 

t ■ 

Both indicated they were happy to have the occasion 
to speak with you again at the conclusion of the tour,. Per ^ 
your instructions, they were taken to the Director* s reception 
room with the thought that they might shake hands with the 
. .Director, They had on previous occasions' indicated a desire 
to do so. The Director was not in his. .office- dh^th^ 

• Overstreets were so advised. They stated^perhaps the next 
time they came to the Bureau they would be'ablf^^po meet the 






Director. 
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Mr* Harry A* Overstreet _ - . 

The Woodner ■ \ - ’’’ 

l&bh Street and Spring Hoad, Northwest 
„ Washington , J?* Cm 

Meqr Mr* Overstreet 






, I an sorry I was not iri wj office last .. 

Thursday during your visit tc FBI, Seadquartefs* 

Mr* Michels has advised we of the,' interest . . 

exhibited by you, and Mrs * Overstreet in the FBI, 

; and it would have been a pleasure v me ting you* g %>■'/ . ■ 

'• . \ Sincerely yours/ •; ~ 1 .? , 

• : ’■ •: . ■ ■ Jo Sdgar Hoovas* . » . 

NOTE : The Over Streets are prominent authorities i^tpe^fi^ld 

f • of adult education and describe: themselves as itenerant *■ . j 

. They W trying tc- ieorn as much- as possible 
.. concerning the FBI so -that . dUping ■ f. ^travels and lectures - 

- they can correct erroneous conceptions of the FBI held by . 

persons withkidp.o^they come ip contact . .fhey: were afforded a 
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Mr, J, Edgar Hoover 
FBI 

9th and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.O, 

Dear Mr , Hoover , 



, A' r 
{/ 7 



Thank you very warmly for your letter, 
which caught up with us on this side of the continent. 

We too were sorry that we were not able to meet you on 
the occasion of our visit to the FBI headquarters, and 
we hope that we may have that pleasure when we return to 
Washington late this Fall. 

We have both come to feel very deeply that r-: 
the FBI is an institution we. 'ban talk about with pride /? 
and confidence; and we have been trying, with Mr, Hichols’f- 
generous help, to learn what we need to know to talk about; ' 
it accurately. fv : 
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.Mrs, Harry W J^yerOtreei 

R.F.D, £2 /* . . • . ' 

Bexmingfcon* Vermont 

Bear Mrg. Overctreeti ■ ' * . v 

I trill fee very happy to see Dr, Overstreet and yon 
r?hen you are in Washington tile vzeek of August 17th. 1 suggest you give 

me a ring upon your arrival., . 



With best v&shes. 



Sincerely, 



Jfe. Bi Nichols 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 

R. F. D. 2 

Bennington, Vermont 

August 2, 1953 
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Mr.. Louis B. Nichols 
Federal Bureau of Irive,£ 5 c igs^t i(?fii 
9th; and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.CV 
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Dear Mr. Ni chol s , 



We- thought ,you,’d like to see the enclosed 
letter that came to xm f|.*few days ago from Mr; Johnson 
in the State Departm'Vjvt., It seems to clear up the long 
misunderstanding that; began a year ago with the dropping 
of our two, scripts from the Voice of America, and, as a 
later consequence ef that,,, the removal of our books,. ' The 
letter came as a heart -warming surprise; for we had taken 
the matter as cliosed — though ngt, in an altogether satis- 
factory manner • — whan JDr . Wilson^Qompton, back in January, , 
wrote ,us his regrets about the affair but made no mention / 
of reinstating., the materials . We have, of course, written 
Dr. Johnson our appreciation of both his ( action and the tone 
of his , letter, Qh<s by one the official mjnunderstandings - 
about us seem t(? get cleared up. The unofficial ones - — 
the ones “thAt stem from local individuals* and groups — are, 
in rany respects, more recalcitrant and troublesome; but 
even they will probabiy Straighten, out .in time. 




Our present plan is to be in Washington 
from noon of Tuesday, August 18th, thrpugh the rest of that 
week, 'or at least for several days. We wouldn 1 t „ want to 
come at a time, when you were going to be out of town (We 
hone, you’ll be .getting a vacation some time during the 
Summer); so won’t. you let. us know whether that week would be 
one in which we could invade your schedule for an hour or so? 

We. could phone after our arrival on Tuesday to make an appoint- 
ment — for that afternoon or Wednesday or Thursday. We can’t ... 
help feeling apologetic about taking your. time — but on the /j r 
other hand,.. we do want to talk over some plans that are forming 
in our minds. So we will hope to hear that that week is all 
right. If not, we can easily Change plans. Our^jache dul e at 
this season is wonderfully flexible..^ ' , <T >^> 

rt)RS . N. ^stey^cerely OV SfcSf flfyiX 

.. . ... JSl 
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United States International Information Administration 

Washington 



Office of the Administrator 






July 23, 1953 

> 



Dear Mr. and Mrs. Overstreet: 

An unfortunate chain of circumstanc.es led to the with- 
drawal of your books for. a time from the shelves of our 
overseas libraries. It now develops that a great injustice 
has been done to you and the books have been fully restored. 

I realize that no apologies by me can off-set the hurt that 
was done you, yet knowing of your faith in the democratic 
process, I also know that what concerns you most is that 
injustices can be eliminated tinder the mechanism of open 
error and open correction. 

Both of you have had distinguished careers and I am 
.certain that you will continue for many years to work 
together ,iu helping more and more Americans to understand 
what it really means to be "grown up." 

* * 

Again, my heartfelt apologies for the injustice to you* *. 
and my continuing good wishes for all your good work. 

Sincerely yours, 

* Robert "iiT^etels on 

Administrator 

?.■ ■ 



Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Overstreet 
46 Helen's Lane 

Mill Valley, California 
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,4s you will recall , Dr. Harry A *Qv, er str eet is 
the outstanding leader in edu cati o nal psty'&ftolo gy • "He- will 
be 80 on October 25th, Dr* Overstreet and his wife, who 
is also a Ph.D. in psychology, conduct institutes in 
colleges and universities on educational psychology during 
the winter months* We helped them 3 years ago in explain- 
ing away contributions to front groups and the life* They 
have been very grateful and I have gotten them very much 
interested in bringing about better understanding in 
academic' circles toward the Bureau * 

They are coming in to see me this morning at 
1 11:30. I would like very much, if it is convenient and 
^possible , to introduce them to the Director* The Director 
need not spend any time, but merely shake hands and 
indicate that he appreciates their interest and their 
desire to bring about better understanding in academic 
groups and just what the Bureau is doing* 
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Dr. and Mrs. Har ry A. Overstreet came in to see me oi^ theVJ I' 
morning of September 28,- 1955T”Tf5ey^ure^wrffin^^L’book entitled 1 1 f hfeg ^raijla 
_o f Understanding. " T his book is to be inspirational in tone and is a psychological 
approach on developing understanding. 



Their purpose in coming in to see me today was to say hello and 
tell of some of their plans in furthering better tinder standing among the academic 
community and the Bureau. They then stated that in their new book they wanted 
the dedicatory page to be -as follows: "To LBN who taught us to understand." It 
was not their idea to mention any names and they would not disclose the identity 
of "LBN." I told the Overstreets that I was deeply touched by their gesture; that 
personally I had an aversion against being singled out; that, after all, I was just 
a cog in the wheel and it just so happened that it was my good fortune to meet them 
when they came to the Bureau rather than someone else; that I would personally 
prefer that they not do this. Dr. Overstreet then asked if I would keep an open 
mind and wait until they got the manuscript prepared. They would then let me 
read portions of the bcjok or the book in its entirety. I told him that I, of course, 
would be glad to keep an open mind but I would prefer that they not do this, although 
.1 was deeply appreciative of their gesture. They told me that the publisher had 
read the first six chapters of the book and is so enthusiastic oyer it that he wanted 
to set up the deadline to January 1 and bring the book out in the Spring of 1956 
rather than to bring it out in the Fall of 1956 as scheduled. 
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SAC, Los Angeles 

d> 

MRS . H. . A rOVERSTREET 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 



-e/ 



Attention: Mr. L. B, Nichols, Assistant to the Director 

On 10/3/55 Mrs. H. A. OVERSTREET came to the Los 
Angeles office and stated that she was a close personal * 
friend of Mr. L. B. NICHOLS. She indicated that this 
morning she had breakfast with a group of people in Los ~ 
Angeles, and that during the meeting several questions tt 
came up which she felt the FBI could answer.. She sug- r p] 
gested that these people stop at the Los Angeles office. ' Ml 
and pose their questions to me and she felt certain that 4| 
they would .receive proper answers . She stated that j-|| 

nothing, of a specific nature was discussed. M 

Mrs . OVERSTREET expressed great admiration of Tj| 

Mr. NICHOLS and the many interesting conferences she 11 

has had with him . She stated that he has* been . an . In) 

extremely cogent factor In steering her thinking in ft 

the right direction,, and for this she has been most - ... f< c 

appreciative. .. - ■ jf ” 

' [j 

Mrs. OVERSTREET is In Los Angeles to address a u - 

Community Chest gathering. She is staying. at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Lqs Angeles and plans to leave Los Angeles on 
October 4th. , • • 

■ The courtesies' of’ the office were extended to, ,, • 

Mrs. OVERSTREET. ■ - u ' ‘ - 

airman. ■ yt . & 
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ivt r>r. HarrvA .^Ctesr street 

,•$ The Woodner ,• 

<■< 16th Street and Spring Road, Northwest 

Washington, D. C,. 



Dear Dr. Overstreet: 

£ -wish to join your many friends in 
extending you my heartiest congratulations on your 
eightieth birthday, I am sure this is an occasion 
when you can look back over the years and take^great 
satisfaction in your achievements, which I trust are 
hut a warming-up period for the years that lie ahead. 



and you, 



With best wishes to Mrs. Overstreet 



Sincerely yours. 



cc - Mr. Jones 
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Kj Hi Chois, 



, This id a postscript to yesterday’s letter a The 

v^jl^xt mail after we had sent it off brought a surprising and 
h^l&Sning letter from Los Angeles* It seems that the man with 
tCSbji £ talked out there -- the one Ttho was dumping much too much 
'brass on the FBI — underwent far more of a change of mind that I 
realised or would have ventured to hope* (So is Dr* Sax Bay, on© 
of £h§ genuinely distinguished surgeons of that area and a power 
for ££ob<i in a variety of groups from the medical association 
to the Modern Forum. ) 



:<0l 



The woman who introduced me to him writes 
Mrs* Bay has phoned her to say that Dr* Bay 4, is going to tolls to 
Mr* Malone of the local FBI office hero to ostablish a beucMso&d 
for future discussions a nd to see if he couldn’t be a speaker if 
not for the 'MODERN FORUM this year, then for other groups*” This 
may all sound a little cockeyed* But wo do feel sure that it. Is 
oil - t© the good* As I talked with Mr* Malone myself,’ I was j| 

to .Judge# with one part of ray mind# what kird of Job he wauled© v 
If -lio Dotud^y Qnoountorod# In -the rol© of » Quoat -speaker#. - a.-typiccl-:.. 
I$,b©r$l audiqnoo* It would be a situation whore he would have to * 
a stgs.d easy” ?in the presence of questionings end critical ©yes end 
min^n* — but itSioro he weuld have at 1 his disposal more mi nds read^j \ 
to change# if they o&w reason to do so# thap. stubbornly do 
not to change* Ho wouldn’t b©vo to be eloquent — ho dhouldn’t^ 
try to bo teq obviously per’msasive* Hie job would be s^roly that# 
t/6 fool# of raying tihafcj f&& alt Ito Xo&g history* th© i® m 

too little t^Mor stood in i&s atm saA pwIsIjbqo: it stands as g 

rmph of a porpotual sfcr&agop ateonjg das? democratic institution© t> 

It cannot# obviously# $3 toll all *5 But It €|3B sake a real eif#r£si £ 
to c 3 m?o Ov?t of remoteness into the broad field of u£j£or a tQBCl.i£|5p 1 p 
©r©o . ’ ohoro.# in general# is how it Ip a tpuafcrad - 
Jc&$ dK3» qes 4 w&at it aims 1 1© &<?* yagaMp ©£ eoursa© fcas® to dp&oz 
with quostio^oo But I*d hot os tho audxsK'Cp^Q of I 

facta' that fco’d havo fc© laavo aom® quesfcS.©s£)& wqd < 

* — *«, .. «- - ru.-.-v —.and if £otc^tjb^>d thooo that ecs&jfej 
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in ^o4®^)ll0 undett^rAMe than. ^©c^OUo habits 

al&M® *«* that'. G : -iCpv<3h Is- aocbhjyu dubious if y'depss’O ■ 

OBsT^fiGiol Chat tepponf ho of facade pw 1 
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there is no way^in which liberal?, can get to know anything about 
the FBI except through a few articles that never deal with their 
real perplexities I said, "Ask Mr* Malone to speak at the Modern 
Forum; or if that program's all made up for the year, then at some 
other group you belong to*" He looked so startled i didn't expect 
him to act on the idea — but apparently that is exactly what he 
is going to do* Wc ourselves’ have spoken at the Modern Forum* We 
know the sort of group it is: on the whole, a pretty sound liberal 
group* We hope Mr* Malone will encounter it some day* (One of the 
blessings of having your people trained in the legal profession is 
that we don't have to worry too much about their beings able to 
handle situations that involve the handling pf people and ideas 
together* ) 



Of one thing we become more and more convinced: that 
for the sort of job we want to do there is no substitute for face 
to face relations; and since we can, at most, talk with only the 
smallest fraction of those who deeply need new understanding, we 
have to look to these other ways of introducing the FBI as we know 
it to a public that does not seem to know it at all. If you have 
any objections, do let us know* For we can't predict when we'll 
have sudden chances to make unanticipated suggestions! 



Changing the subject, do 



happen to }mow 



•- without 
10 is in 



spending time looking it up -- whether a Mr* R*L. Frazer who is in I j 
the Security Department of the Hughes Aircraft Corporation in Tucson/ j 
is an ex-FBI agcmtZ Y/e were told that he was — but we’ve been told , 
a lot of things, off and on* We don't, do much brooding about past | 

problems • But there are some incidents that still, like old battle j 
A’/ounds, hurt some "in bad weather as when we're over-tired. And 
rone such, Incident involves Mr. Frazer -- so that we've kept. in our : 
■minds a sort of open question about him* When we had our drastic 1 
, run-in wilh the Legion in Tucson, two years ago, our appearance there 
was to be jointly sponsored by the mental health association and 
the PTA Council. The Council had on its Board two men a good deal 
more \c- fc.lv " in the Legion than in the PTA — and more committed to 
Legion phi I ^s-ohy than to PTA philosophy, on© of them was Mr. Frazer; 
and he went, we felt, far beyond the proprieties of a security office; 
in persuading the Council — - on the basis of his "sewret" Information*! 
that it ought not to sponsor people like us* The Council, as a 
result, withdrew its soonsorship of us* It did us no practical harm; 
for tho Ministerial Association and the C uncil of Churches promptly 
took up th( sponsorship* But it hurt like the devil; and curiously 
enough, it is one of the few incidents of the past several years that 
still has power to hurt when we think of it (which isn't often)* 

It hurt both because the PTA is one of the organizations with which 
we have worked most closely for years, on a national basis, and 
because we felt that his methods were grossly unfair. (It was, in 
fact, the only experience we have had of being condemned on the 
basis of "evidence" that carried '>fficial sanction and that we had 
no way to do a' with because it was not given out but merely said 
to be in existence -- and secret* We learnod a lot, in the process, 
about how people feel in the face of such an experience * ) ilone of 
this matters,* this stag© of the game; and we aren't shaping up 
any plans about it. But since we t-alkec v/ith you about ex- FBI men. 



we just wondered whether he: actually is one . or whetner people : 
just assumed he was, turned' the assumption into a fact, and then 
granted to his words the authority of the FBI* Don t waste time 
looking this up if you don’t happen to know. It’s simply one of 
our occasional wonder ings* i 

Finally, have you had a chance to give a second thought 
to tho right income tax man for us? someone in Virginia!} Don ^ 
soend time on this either; Wo can always locate someone. But 
having sooken to you about it, v. r e don't want to go ofi on our own 
if yoS have someonain mind. It looks to me as though we’ll need ^ 
to revise our estimate in January; and since we’ll oe away most 01 
the time between now and then, I think we’d better talx v/ivli some 
accountant when we’re down in late October; to estab_ish a beachne t 
for later discussions ♦" 



nothing in this letter or in any of our recent ones 
calls for in ansv/ering letter, you know. All the items simp_y 
ooint ahead to v;hen we see you again. And I promise -- more or 
less definitely -- that we won’t even thrust any more letters \xpon 

you until theni 



’,7e ''eave here on Saturday — or Sunday at tho latest. 

If for an v reason at all, you should want to know where wo are, 
we'll be at the Kings Crown liotol, lj.20 7/est lloth Street,, from the (. 
loth to the .?3rd. Then we head for Virginia — witn droughts oj. 
Jiidler’s G-reeni 1 



Cordiai .y. 
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You will recall that Mrs ♦ Overstreet sent you a 
personal letter dated October 3, 1955 • In this letter she 
lists several individuals she feels she and her husband would 
like you to know or who they believe should know you * 

You requested Bufiles be checked concerning the 
names mentioned, and that you be furnished highlights of 
derogatory information and contacts with the Bureau . 

i 

Attached are memoranda on individuals mentioned . 
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Current DATEL_^Sii^Js BY SHSg TD* /CdL- </ 

./or Wawrd P. re/Iect a **««»* 

since lQs/anTa /^fiXeorrL^ V?** 0 ^ ^ newscaster 
of Operations during ffvrld-Warl?*!!* V* Euro P e 9 l Theatre 
■the Chicago Daily News and Colli ^ 5 s been asso °iated with 

. 1986 to 1940 /he was a United ^ ^ 

and Los Angeles y California and Uni+e^P^ 0 ^ 6 ^ in $ an Francisco 

, Oregon. I n 1940 he me alpUnlm llT/Jr ** in Portland, 

‘ • Mexico . Morqan acted „* „„„* * United Press manager for 

radio program "This I Believe'^and °d . Ed ™ ard R ' Marrow's 
title published in 1952 . ( 62 - 98352 a b °°^ wii:h ^his same 

INFORMATION TN BUFTT.EX f 

U. S. Uews^nTworlTpeDort^ 0 ^ { 0rme ri ^ an editor of 
Espionage - R investiaati at' n ^ i een the ^Ject of in 

records at the Departlelt of Stat/fe faldi/a • personnei 
reviewed in Avril 19 hs> nfe ai7e regarding Redmont were 

concerning Redmont' s backgrounded*^* blind '> ui l dai;ed memorandum 
Manager , United Press , Melico Citi uZh 6 ° f Jidmrd p • Morgan, 
as personal references. ( 65 - 56660 ^ 134 ) * W ° S one ° f Si:S listed 

-Ann espionage agent , and 

information to the Bureau to / e f u ™ishei 

in soviet Espionage in the earlv I 94 .n°t Redmont was involved 
that Redmont was recruited int/ the Mis & Bentley laps advised 

Bemtngton sometime luring fie s^e 77 v b « VUltam Walt t 

has given information to 9 1 he effTot E’ Bemington 

the Communist Party durina thJ+iVL ™ ai >R edn °nt was a member of 
1940 ',s. ( 65 - 05660 - 29 ?) sfte htn <» ihe oarly J 

13914 and ^"^V, June 2 , 1955, pages 

extended his remlris / t/clL e //l Xe / er ser (s)/ Oregon / 3 3 
Morgan on May 23 , 1955 . UrMontn* broa, *°ast 9 * ten by Edward F. 

of the American Sr/dlletTng fyotel ih J neim ^ 

Labor . U V f r the American Federation of 
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.As reported in the Congressional Record s this broadcast 
dealt with the Attorney General's list of subversive organisations . 
Morgan stated that under certain circumstances wrong answers to 
such questions as " Where were you on the night of June 13 } of the 
year say - 1942?" could cost you your job ! or keep you from 
getting one . Morgan also made reference to former Senator 
Marry P. Cain's attack on the Attorney General' s list of 
subversive organisations • 






Mr. and Mrs* R obert^uk^/^/i_ 

(Mr* Luke^rs-tefcfd of^the 
Cincinnati Adult Education Council ) 



Bufil.es contain no information identifiable with 
Mrs. Luke. /No background inf ormation identifiable with 
Mr. Rober^Luke could be located in the Bureau Library* 

INFORMATION ^IN'BUFIIEST ^’^^ ~ “ 

Mas Sienna,* Mas Smith was reliably reported as 
re-write editor of the Cincinnati Post (1949) and he was 
elected to the State Committee -, Communist Party, at its 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in August , 1945* The 
Cincinnati Times Star of September 6, 1^45,^ in an art 
captioned facial Problems to be Discussed reflects Sien 
was scheduled as one of a panel of four consultants to 
discuss this subject the following Friday at the I.W.C.A* 

This program was sponsored by the Adult Education Council 
and the Otnctnnati Public library. Robert A. Luke, Exe ourtve 
Secretary of the Adult Education Council was listed on the 
panel, \l00-1603-17) Report of Special Agent J* A* Cimperman 
dated November 24, 1952, made in London, England, captioned 
"Edward Moss Hutchinson, Security Matter - G, reflects 
information from the American Embassy regarding the proposed 
activities of Hutchinson, Secretary, National Institute of 
Adult Education* The Embassy had submitted for the information 
of the Department of State a tentative program o/ Hutchinson 
wherein suggested contacts for October 6-13, 1952, included 
Robert Luke, Co-ordinator of Field Services for the Adult 
Education Association, among others * 

Bureau investigation revealed that Hutchinson 
did visit this country from 9-24-52 to however, 

no inf ormation was furnished indicating that Hutchinson 
contacted Luke. Our reliable sources abroad, when contacted, 
furnished no derogatory information regarding Hutchinson / 
however, an individual in London, England, who was acquainted 
with Hutchinson from 1948 to 1951 alleged ® , 

supporter of the present Soviet system a,nd alle ged H f 
'wife was a member of the British Communist Party* (100-396779) 
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BACKGROUND: 






Who's Who reflects thatKpHissell wds b orn at Cam bridge* 
Massachusetts^ on_ Octo be r^j^pO^flodrs eJuca ted at Tufts College 
mKcfe he received an A.^H. degree in 1J9 26 and at Harvard where he 
received an LL.B. degree in~~I929'; "he" married Ruth Alene Libbey on 
June 16 3 1932 . He was admitted to the Massachusetts State bar in 
1929 and practiced law from 1929. until 1941 . Since 1942 3 he has 
been continuously employed by the Department of State . 

The July 3 1955 3 issue of the Foreign Service List of the 
Department of State reflects that Russell 3 a Foreign Service Office : > 
Grade 1 3 is presently assi gned to the Department at Washington having 
been transferred to Washington on May 17 3 1955 . 

INFORMATION IN BUFILES : ' 

* 

m 

Thvs Bureau conducted a Security of Government Employees 
investigation pursuant to Executive Order 10450 on Russell in 1954 
at the request of the Department of State based on information 
previously furnished the State Department by this Bureau . This 
information reflected that during 1941 } information was received that 
a Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Russell 3 24 Winchester Road 3 Arlington 3 t 
(Massachusetts) were included in a membership list of the Medical * 

Bureau of the North ^American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy • The 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy has been designated 
by the Attorney General pursuant to . Executive Order 10450. Infor- 
mation was. also furbished according to a confidential and reliable 
informanlyrriincis Russell of the State Department had had a continued 
and close association with Robert Talbott Miller 3 III. Ihf'ormati’dn . 
was also furnished that during January 3 1947 3 Francis Russell was 
in contact with Alger Hiss. Miller and Hiss were also formerly 
employed by the Department of State. It is noted that on July 31 3 
1948 3 Elisabeth T. Bentley 3 a self-confessed member of the Communist 
Party and a Soviet espionage agent 3 testified before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that Miller was a dues-paying 
Communist and a member of the Soviet espionage conspiracy in 
Washington 3 D. C. and New York. Afger Hiss has been identifi ed by 
Whifcbaker Chambers 3 a self-confessed member of the Communist Party and 
a Soviet espionage agent 3 as an individual who furnished classified 
government documents and information to him 3 Chambers 3 for transmittal 
to the Soviet Union. 

Investigation conducted by our Boston Office reflected that 
former officials of the American Youth Congress and a confidential 
source stated Russell's name appeared as a signer to a call to Legisla- 
tive Assembly of American Youth Congress on November 3 3 1941; as a 
sponsor of an Armistice Day Assembly of the American Youth Congress 3 
held November. 11 - 12 3 1939; as a sponsor of the Massachusetts Delegate 
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to a Congress of Youth 3 held in New York; City on July 1 - 5 3 1939 3 
which was sponsored by "the American You~bh Congress , The American 
Youth Congress has been designated by the Attorney General pursuant 
tp Executive Order 10450 , Another confidential source states that 
Bussell *s name appeared on a list described as being a list of 
sponsors of the Medical Bureau of the North American Committee to Aid 
. Spanish Democracy , 

Investigation conducted by the Washington Field Office 
reflected that Russell is acquainted with Robert Talbott Miller 3 III 3 
and Alger Hiss , However 3 a’ review of the results of this investigation 
fails to disclose that this association was anything more than was to 
be expected in the normal course of their mutual employment by the , 
Department of State, Records of the Special Investigations Squad of 
the Metropolitan Police Departments Vfashington 3 D, C, 3 reflect that 
a list described as a n Desk Phone Directory 3 Daily Worker Office 3 n 
was obtained by the Metropolitan Police Department on October 3 3 
1948 3 at 516 Second Street 3 Northwests Yfashington, The name Frances H, 
Russell 3 State Department , R,157 3 appeared on this list , It was noted 
that the State Directory for February 3 1947 3 shows that 
Russell occupied Room 158 in the State Department Building, 

The U, S . Civil Service Commission advised this Bureau on 
April 27 3 1955 3 that the disposition of Russell 1 s case 3 in which this 
Bureau had conducted investigation under Executive Order 10450 3 was 
lt favorable determination , lt ( 121.-23552 ) 
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Who*s Who in America, 1954-55 , indicates that 
Br * Adams, a clergyman , was borjjijat Balmyna,f^o^ark,^ 

May 28, _ 1900, He received' his AB Begree at BenisorT University 
in 1921 and BB Begrees at Hillsdale College , 1939, and 
Benison University , 1941 * He was ordained to ministry in the 
Baptist Church in 1925 , was pastor of churches in Michigan ; 
and Illinois « 1925-1930 , and from 1931-1939 xoas pastor of j 

the Belaware Avenue Baptist Church , Buffalo, New York* He l 
ha3 been a visiting professor at Yale Bivinity School > 

since 194 7 and has been with the National Council of Churches j 
of Christ since 1948 * He i3 General Birector of their f 

Washington office * He is a writer and contributor to religious 
Journals * He resides, in tfashington^&nd^has offices in 
Washington and New York GirByl — ^ 



INFORMATION IN BUREAU FILES 

The Bies Committee report for 1944 covering investi- 
gations of un-American activities in the United States devoted 
space to the American Youth Congress , an organisation which 
has been cited by the Attorney General * In the report reference 
is made to the New York State Model Legislature of Youth which 
was a regional gathering of the American Youth Cong r ress held 
at the College of the City of New York, January 28-30, 1938 * 
Numerous individuals, including Reverend Earl F * Adams, 

Buffalo Peace Council, Buffalo, u signed a Gall urging organisations 
of youth, and agencies serving them to respond to this Gall 
to the New York State Model Youth Legislature • The signers of 
this Call signed not as official representatives of their 
particular organisations but in their personal capacities as 
individuals * ( 61-7582-1298 ) 

Adams was interviewed by Bureau Agents in July, 1944, 
concerning Reverend William Lipphard who was then the. subject 
of a Security Matter - G Investigation * Adams was cooperative * 

(. 100-2036-5 ) 



Bufiles contain a four-page mimeographed letter from 
Bishop G * Bromley Oxnam addressed to **My dear, dear Friends:*** 
This letter is dated July 23, 1953, and refers to Oxnam*s 
testimony before HCUA on July 21, 1953* He mentions numerous 
individuals he saw in the audience during his testimony including 
Br* Earl Adams* the representative of the National Council in 
Washington* (62-101302-56) 
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Mr • Storer Boardman hunt 
Book Publisher 
V • JT. Norton and Company, Inc* 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New J< 



BACKGROUND 



Ml INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
nAT F.g-im BysPS&Tjr/c^ 



Storer Boardmanj^Eunt^ was born %n Portland , Maine , 
on July 8^ 1897* He graduated from I ale Uni vers F6yi n 1921, 

and ~iidbk ^graduate work at Cambridge University in England 

from 1924 to 1925* hunt has been with the W* Norton and 
Company , Inc*, since 1930 and has been President of this 
publishing company since 1945 • Lunt served as a Second 
lieutenant in the field artillery , U* S* Army , World War I* 
He resides at 35 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Ne w York* 

('Who’s Who in America " 1954-55) ' 

CONTACTS WITH BUREAU ■ 



'<}» H 



The W* W, Norton and Company, Inc*, has submitted 
books to the Bureau in the past, and brief letters of 
\ acknowledgment have been sent, Bulet of February 17, 1954, 
to Mr* Lunt acknowledged receipt of his letter of February 9, 
i 1954, and the book he forwarded entitled " Test of Freedom* " 
(94-1-30296) 

On 6/23/55, Lunt was interviewed by a Special Agent 
of the New York Office regarding Frances Clarke Sayers, an 
applicant for a position with the United Nation's Educational, 
Scientific , and Cultural Organisation * 

( 138-3135-20 , page 6) 

OTHER INFORMATION IN BUFILES 



^ In 1950, an amicus curiae brief was filed with the 

I U» S, Supreme Court on behalf of publishers, writers and 
‘ theater people which argued that the fundamental constitutional 
rights of the defendants were violated • The brief asked the 
Supreme Court to review the convictions of the Hollywood Ten 
for contempt of the House Un-American Activities Committee for 
refusing to say whether they were then or had been members of 
>|| the Communist Party, Lunt was listed as one o f the publishers 
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{ who supported this brief , It is to be noted that the Supreme 
Court refused to consider this matter • 

( 100 -1387 54- A; 100-350513-312 ; 100-24628-A ) 

hunt was listed as a business reference by Anne Aston 

i Warder Norton in a lease dated 2/19/54 for Apartment 1A 3 
234 East' 23rd Street , New York, New York, Anne Norton is the 
subject of a Security Index Card jtrr the New York Office • 

Bufiles do not reflect the degree of association 
between Norton and Lunt, 

( 1 00-366258-20 , 23 ) 



ALL INFOffiSAMfi 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED \ 

DATS-H-Sk Bysp^>s-nr/ ca.C 



MCKmomw DATB-H-Sfe wspb&Tz-/ a (_ 

lf J7ko *s Who " reflects that was borji~.a3?_Jl ejto York City on 
No vemher~ 5 , 1909 si he attended Columbia University in 1932 , and George >/ 
Washington University - in 194? ; he married , Martha Margaret Tellier 
on August 2, 1931 * Ee was Editor of the Columbia University ", Daily 
Spectator" in 1932 , and was employed as Executive Editor by the 
Federal Emergency Belief Administration, Works Projects Administration , 
Washington , from 1934 until 1938 j he served as Chiefs Division of 
Communications and Records, U, S* Department of State, from 1945 
until 1948 , as Chief of Publications Division, 1949—1950, and as 
Deputy Administrator, U * 'S» International Information Administration 
from 1950 until 1953 , He has been President of Publication Services, 
Incorporated, since June, 1953 * He is the author of "King Football " 
written in 1932 * His home was listed as 4905 Berkley .Street, 

Crestview 16, Maryland , and his office was listed as Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D* G , 

INFORMATION IN BUFILES: ' 

Harris was expelled from Columbia University in 1932 , because 
of articles appearing in the University* s magazine the "Spectator, " 
which were critical of certain practices at the University * He 
wrote the book, "King Football , " in 1932, which was 1 published by 
Vanguard Press, which has been cited as a "Communist enterprise* " 

In 1933, he collaborated with Tom Davin on a book, "History of American 
Humor *" Dapin registered as a Communist in 1936 * In 1935, Harris 
worked with Martha Gellhorn on a book entitled "Concerning Government 
Benefits, " published by Vanguard Press • Gellhorn was connected with 
thee Spanish Refugee Belief Campaign which has been cited as a 
Communist front* In 1938, Harris was a member of the advisory board 
of "Direction, " which has been cited as Communist initiated and 
controlled * In 1940, one Reed Harris was^on the Board of Directors 
of Consumers Union which has been cited as a Communist front. In 
1942, information was received that his nape appeared on the mailing 
list of the League for Mutual Aid which hap been cited as a " Communist 
enterprise *" When interviewed by the Civil Service Commission on 
August 23, 1942 , Harris advised he had been a member of the League 
of American Writers (which has been designated by the Attorney 
General pursuant to Executive Order 10450) for about three months in 
193? or 1938* ( 123-5600 ) 1 
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In September, 1948 , a loyalty investigation was instituted 
concerning Reed Harris • Investigation was based upon information 
received from the Civil Service Commission in 1948 to the effect that 
Harris had admitted membership in the league of American Writers, an 
organisation cited by the Attorney General os Communist, during 1937 
or 1938 • The results of this investigation were furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission on November 86, 1948 • The Civil Service 
Commission advised on June 13, 1949, that Harris had been declared 
11 eligible on loyalty • n A Voice of America investigation was conducted 
concerning Harris in 1950, results of which were furnished to the 
State Department on October 9, 1950, and to the Civil Service Commission 
on October 88, 1950 . On April 80, 1951, the. Civil Service Commission 
again advised that Harris had been declared u eligible on loyalty • " 

By letter dated March 86, 1953 , we furnished additional information 
concerning Harris and his affiliations with the Voice of America 
to the Department of State • Under date of May 7, 1953, the Loyalty 
Review Board , U. S . Civil Service Commission, advised that Harris 
n resigned or wab separated from Federal service prior to decision on 
loyalty * n (181-10315 and 183-5600 ) 

Z In February and March, 1953, Harris testified before the 

Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, Senate Committee on 
Government Operations (McCarthy Committee) inquiring into the Voice 
of America • Report Number 988 of this Subcommittee reflects ‘‘Mr* Reed 
Harris, the Deputy Administrator of the International Information 
Administration, waa questioned * ••• Instead of a background of anti- 
communism in this country, the testimony before the subcommittee 
indicated that Mr ^ Harris while at Columbia University had written 
blatantly pro-Communist material > some of which was reprinted in 
the Daily Worker ♦ ,&s an example , in one of his writings he had 
referred to a man as someone *1 remember as a sadistic butcher who 
is now probably the commander , of some American Legion Post* 9 " (68-98810) 




DR. GEORGE POPE SHANNON 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
452 2 DRUMMOND AVENUE 
CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 



mmmM l ' 

Dr. G eorae Po ve^hann on j^Tdu catdTT~n Kts born in 
F ran kl i n,.,_Te nnessee. on ^ovemBer 25, 1892. He Jmrrfed 
Margaret Moreland Lee in 1920. He received Ph.D. from 
Stanford University in 1923 . Dr. Shannon was a teacher 



of high and prep schools in Manila, Philippin es Islands. 

1919 and 1920; was instructor in English a^lSttnford from 

1921-1925; Assistant Professor of English , the University 

of New Mexj jxa. from 1925-1926; head of English Department, \fJ p( . 

University of Philadelphia, 1926-1929; Dean of College of — 1 

Arts and Sciences, University of New Mexico, 1929-1935; 

Professor of English, University of Alabama, 1935-1947; - and 
has been Associate Secretary of the American Association 



of University Professors since 1947. He served as Private, 
later Second Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, from 
May, 1918 to September, 1919 . (Who’s Who in America, 1954-55) 




INFORMATION IN BUFILES 

By form dated July 15, 1955, the Civil Service 
Commission referred case of Jean Reid Shannon, daughter of 
Dr. Shannon, for investigation under Executive Order 10450. 
Referral was based on information in Civil Service reference I 
files which" reflected an article entitled ” Teachers Uphold 
Communist Rights ,’’ which appeared on page twelve of n The 
Atlanta Journal ” on March 1, 1948, under dateline of same 
date. Saint Louis. The article is set forth in full as it 
reflects Shannon’s thinking on this matter. 

’’Support for members who may be accused of Communist Activities 
even if they should be Communist party members-was reiterated 
here at the closing session of the two-day annual convention of 
the American Association of University Professors. Dr. George 
Pope Shannon, of the University of Alabama, associate secretary 
of the group, read a report to the group Sunday night repeating 
this stand. ’Teachers have the rights of other citizens to 
belong to any political party they wish, ’ Shannon pointed out. 

’ The Communist party is legal. ’ This stand is based on the 
belief that no teacher, whatever his beliefs, will try to 
influence his students ’$n an improper way, ’ Shannon explained. 
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If the teacher were advocating over-throw of the government , 
that would be a different matter , he said. The association 
would back a professor accused of communistic activities 
just as they would back an Iowa professor who might come 
under fire for statements that margarine was superior to 
butter , Shannon asserted, t We think academic freedom allows 
professors to arrive at any political conclusions they wish , 
to vote as they wish and to belong to any organisation to 
which they want to belong, * he said, n 

Bulet of July 27, 1955, to Kimbesll Johnson, Chief, 
Investigations Division, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D, C ,, advised that Bufiles contain no disloyal 
information relating to Jean' Reid Shannon or her father, and, 
in the light of this, no action would be taken by the FBI in ~ 
the absence of a specific . request, (140-9729) 

Bufiles reflect no other information identifiable 
with Dr, Shannon or his wife. 
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Dr. Harry Over street will be 80-years-old on October 25th.. 

Recently Mrs. Overstreet informed my wife that a group of professors and fojmer 
students wanted to have a big party for him on his 80th birthday. He vetoed this 
and Mrs. Overstreet expressed the hope that the four of us could have dinner on 
the occasion. I subsequently told my wife to invite the Overstreets to our place 
[for dinner and to inquire if there were any close friends she would like to have 
and we could arrange a surprise party for the Doctor. 

Mrs. Overstreet subsequently sent a guest list with the advice 
that she had already talked to some of the people. As a consequence, the party 
has now grown so we are having 19 folks for dinner on Tuesday night. Mrs. 
Overstreet informed my wife that not only are these friends of theirs, but are 
folks that have at one time or another misunderstood the Bureau. The Overstreets 
have been working on them and have had considerable success in straightening 
them out. Mrs. Overstreet feels that this occasion will go a long way to contributing 
to their re-education. The guest list consists of the following: 

S Mr. and Mrs. R e^aqfaar r i s . - Harris is the individual 

that figured in the McCarthy Voice of America investi- ; 

gation and subsequently resigned from the Voice of America.. - ■ ' 

V S. B^Lunt , Publisher of the W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
who publishes the Overstreets' books. 






Dr . and Mr s . _ Georg e I 



lannon.^ Shannon is the Associate 



Secretary of the American Association of University Professors. 

* * " <t 4, 

JDr,. and Mrs, Earl Frederic^^s 3 ^* He is the Washington 
representative of the National Council of Churches. He, 
i incidentally, is the person who broke, up the prop'ps^d heaEririgs;'’, 
\ on freedom of religion thatlhad been scheduled lay the Senate. / 

V Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights.' 



cc - Mr. Jones 

„ £ 
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12, NOV 2 1955 




Memorandum for Mr. Tolson from X. b. Nichols 



Mr. and Mr s . . Fr anci s lE^ -gji.s.s.ell^. He is a foreign service 
officer. /We did some checkfttg on him'as he was associated 
in the State^Department with^dbett Talbot Miller and Alger 
Hiss. The qbnnlus-iimrwas at the time that the association 
was a business one. 



Mr . and Mrs. Rdbe]?tjy^ 
Adult Education Council 



He is head of the Cincinnati Off* & 



( Edward ^tj^MQ^gan, WMAL radio commentator who Is the 
person who at one time produced the Edward R. Murrow 
program, "This . I Believe. " 

\ - 

Significantly, the whole group have accepted, and Mrs. 

Russell called to announce that she was taking it upon herself to bring the 
birthday cake. I have asked Bill Sullivan if he would not as a personal 
favor join us that evening for a twofold, reason; namely, to help out with 
the group where we might be able to do some missionary work and, 
secondly, .1 am looking toward the day when I may become a subject of a 
Security of Government Employees investigation just because of associations 
and may need a witness. . • \ 

I would like to suggeststhat the Director send a birthday 
greeting to Dr. -Overstreet, which if approved, is attached and which I 
can hand to him personally Tuesday night. 
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VAT SAC Crosby called from Phoenix to advise"^hai^ix.S.ui^day^ 
December 4|h^tb!^Phoenix Republic carried a letter to theeditor from a Mrs. V. M. 
^ flald i man dkptjtfncirig the Overstreets; that he had met the Overstreets on Friday and had 
lunclTwith^them on Monday; that a news story appeared in the paper on December 4th 
setting the record straight. At a meeting of the Mental Health Institute where the 1 - v 

( Overstreets were making addresses on December 4,v?5dand 6 RalM^ohnis 'or~ 

to have stated that the Overstreets could not be in too bad with the Government since 
they were seen having lunch in Phoenix with the SAC.. This item*- appeared in the papers 
today, December 6th. Mjs Haldiman also called SAC Crosby .and expressed concern 
I over the fact that he .would' have lunch with the Overstreets . VZ Iv^^^aldiman, ^ WhdEEar' 
j prominent businessman ’'called at the office, was very pleasantari^ffstated that Mrs. 

¥ Haldiman was broke*? up oveir the Overstreets and more -particularly over the fact that 
J Crosby had lunch vgh them Crosby stated that in the Bureau We did not give clearances 
or make adjudications Jg^hat w.e .met and know all kinds of people, although we do not 
give endorsements. Haldiman volunteered that "Mama could be wrong. " 



Crosby stated that Mrs. Haldmaan reputation of being* a 



very articulate member of the Right Wing click Klt)(dlaridy had sent Mrs.^Haldiman 
a wirethat if anybody sued-her he would defend hTf free of Charge; that SeSfe%^rldge„s^ 
according to Mr. Haldiman, had patted Mrs . Haldiman on the back and told "herTcTkeep 
right after the Overstreets. 

«■. ■' ' 

A ^ A"*'** ? told Crosby that* we, of course^, jshould not become involved- 

inthe situation, but that we knew the Overstreet^b§c;kground, they had thoroughly 
demonstrated their antipathy to Communism, although they had been duped inthe eaidv 2 ^ 
1940s in some of the fronts. ^ ' Ti - -S3 ^ 

/ h ti ^ then received the attache^letter^from Mrs. Overstreet on 



December 4£h whf^i pointed out that Mrs^. Haldiman was conducting a campaign 
against-^rg-arns-t^ He alth Ass o^ x^ot^ This letter from Mrs. Overstreet 



enclosed the letter to the Editor from 
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s twar d rHo . Ho.tfel . 
-hoenix ' ' 



Dear Mr. Hichols, 



Hper [j., 1955 

mm\i is wiwu/^jn&y 1. . 

MTLSdMJ^BYsS^ma L 







We wisli- you : were, .a lot closer right now. We’d reach 
out and borrow wisdom.. Head' the- enclosed letter' from the Phoenix - , 
Republic' this morning — thrown into the public mind a matter of hours , 
before our institute begins — ■ and you'll see . that we could use a , . i 
little extra wisdom to make sure we don't fumble -things. 

\ 

Word was ''leaked" from the paper yesterday that such ' 
a letter would, appear » We didn't know it's content; but the warning , 
did at least let us get answering materials to a friendly reporter 
who. did a piece that appeared in' tb.e' same issue as the letter — though 
in a far less conspicuous position. It' also gave ns a chance to s hare 
Cur intentions -- in so far as we were able to devise any — with youn~* 
Mr. Crosby: another of your nice ones, who has the capacity you all 
■seem- to have to give what- might- be called "massive reassurance" .(not 
massive retaliation) without overt action. He keeps, wishing he had ■■ 
your genius in public relations; .but 'we'd say he's no. amateur himself — 
and after all, what we mostly need on these- occasions is not objective ,, 
but subjective help: just the. bit of strength, when we get over-tired, 
of knowing that a friend who knows the score cares' what happens. 



W ha t is slated to happen is that we go on a CBS TV ‘ . 

• program about an- hour from now — with fifteen- valuable minutes in I 

which to . try to undo , what has. been done. CBS couldn't, under regulation 
give , the time;' so the mental health association is acting ns sponsor. 

But the generous, helpfulness of CBS .has been -peculiarly heartwarming. , - '. 
They are:., -charging the association only .the minimum, for. the actual time., 

■ And all the technicians and announcers, et cetera, simply ■ donated ; t . • i 
their Sunday 'afternoon to the job- one ..of them even coming -.back from) 
a trip to the country to give his time. Hot only, did- -they ssy they,: . 
•didn't need overtime pay for Sunday? they just said they didn't need'.’ • 
'to be paid- at all." Mice people! It's no wonder we have develops d a ' 
strong partiality for the human race!. Their whole attitude, however, . r 
does give us a terrific -sense of responsibility. : I hope it doesn't ., | 
get in the way of our doing a good., relaxed ijob, when- the time comes* 'w..b 
’The Grbsbys will'-be watching. -- and we, ’ll' keep them, and . you, in mind,. ; 

, as well as a host of our concerned and supportive, friends here, and; : 
hope to do what is called for i- which is, we. think,.- to stick -tcMbcts," '■ 
.with no emotional "editing." , : . . - . ' . 






It’s anybody’s guess,, at this stage, how much harm 
has been done to the mental health group. : The woman who wrote the ,.' 
letter is the wife of one- of the most prominent business men in town; . 
a member of one of the "prestige" families; .and related to various! . - 
.individuals who have been important in local and state politics. ' On ■ 
the other hand, all the community groups except. tHe 'ultra-conseryative 
have, at one time or another, had to cope with jher' suspicions; and her 
charges against us. are only one facet of her more sustained effort to 
.prove the whole mental health movement subversive. . Our sponsors are 
definitely worried’ — - and .therefore we are^ worried £or _ them. They have 
been counting .on this .institute ip. establish them, with a largey^public 
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^ iiave reac]aed - durin s their two years of modest existence 

t S y ca2X ^ 0pe to get aone 7 enough for their qhild guidance 
^ h ® y ;£®® d auccess > ,m -brief, tight now — and we’d hate to 

- But^we C f S '-n°l th0i * receiving a set-back instead* 

ji see * ^- cil .depend on what v/e ourselves manage to 

5° ff in 8 0ii e next three, days. We'll try to keen our heads.. (You may 
“ the fact, incidentally — as reported to ‘us by one^ 
™r^® r ~fv Ply clos ® friends' — that , the woman who wrote the 'letter 
conveys the genppal repression that she works very closely with -the 

-sh on all sorts of problems that 
she and they have in common.; That may sound like nonsense Rnt -Khe 

letter 7110 took the^l^ *?? ^o was deeply distressed by the 

tkt Tp’n : i?vJ claim literally enough that, when I happened to say 
,^ ls ^ ed ^yhfrals , m the community would take the initiative, not 

- S?™ ’ i 4 - S Zi tlng ac( iuainted ’with their local FBI. man and’ lust let 

him^know what they .were driving at in movements, like the mental heal 

J?® 0ein S ca ^-l ed , ” s ubYprsive, ” her rather shocked response was, 

'•But they're on the other side.") ' 1. - yy ' 

. . , , ; ■ ' ^ he jv- program vd.ll be follov/ed by a reception and then 

^® 2^ llC , 1 m T CtU ^® ^uight. ( I *m enclosing a program.) .And from now- 
" on ® Tuesday it .will be ; one thing after another — not only the 

scheduied events but ■ also, .dinner with the Press .Club on Tuesday and 
breakfast with the psychiatric staff of. the State Hospital'-- and lunch 
. today with Mr, .. Crosby. . " - .. : - ' u 

■v t, 1 ' iTf S°ing to have to sit-down quietly with you' when 

we get. hack, and talk though some of the experiences : of .this trip* 

^ outburst; is just one sample.-. The others have,' not. openly challenged 
ou^PP-blic .appearances. But one thing that has been made' unmist aksblv 
clear -is that we; are, shall we say, slated for professional "liquid- 
•ation ...xf pertain tenacious forces, working, more often underground than 

- -xn_ the. open, -can- bring it to pass. For the most part; now, they don* 
puu_ L.hemse.lves- in the position by. openly bringing .up- obsolete, charges 

. against us. -But .what - is happening- in ..more places, -and by .more means, 
.ohan it is pleasant to. think, about is that* a .persistent, devious effort 
is- being made to , let sponsors know that inviting us can lead to all. 
sorts of _ unpleasant complications and publicity that they could avoid 
mvitmg someone else* Please don’t think. we are seeing ghosts 
This letter is no ghost. Neither are strong suggestions td' the^Hationa 
Parent-Teacher (from certain -individuals . and cliques .chiefly, it seemed 
in Indiana and . Oklahoma} that - it is ’’naturally’ 1 ' difficult to get people 
^ub^cx*ibe foz* tb.6 J3!&ga,2i33.G fT a.s long &s Bonano, Ovsnstnoet \ypifc©s fox* 
it. . Ifo. r eason specified. ' Neither are certain subtle .-attacks .now ' 
being made in Dallas too complex to describe, here. 

, - . We're interested,, incidentally, in why Senator Bridges , 

was still including Harry in his list. of; dangerous persons a year after 
we had, cleared up that . record, with the House Committee. We are also . - 
interested in the frank report- of • a Dallas, woman' (to whom, I' talked for 
an incredible half hour on the phone} thg.t Con gressma n Robert^Sheorer 
? f °ki°J Is that his name?) put our old file from the’’ House~ Committee ' 

• ibto her hands and^let her copy out any parts, of it that' she .’’found:' V | 
relevant to her- interests.- She says (and we, from one encounter with J 
him . at _ the- Cooper ative ; .Forum last Spring) that he is in. complete agree- 1 
ment with her about us* • Alsp.., she read me a couple of samples of what I 
she had found 'Relevant ”;'in the file r fragments of Harry’s sworn I 



“' 3 “- 



•V, 



* statement taken out of context* Her ’’line" is that , she wouldn’t dream 
of invading ’our freedom of speech; but that she has "freedom of 
interpretation", and. interprets these . statements from "'Harry 1 s file to 
mean that we were so at the; mercy of Communist and Socialist influence 
that we underwent a "mild brain washing* 1 and ought not; to be- regarded 
as of sound, judgment. . She's Pro America — . among other things. . We 
probably have some spade work to do in certain Congressional offices 
as well as* more delightfully* at Fiddler’s Green* 

There seems little actual danger that. our. public 
standing mil greatly suffer. It has been built slowly over the years 
and is of durable stuff* The established organizations that use us / 
are not likely to be influenced* But what does, rather deeply .bother us, 
is" that mental health groups that are just trying to get started may ' 
doubt the wisdom of becoming involved in 'community controversies right 
at the- beginning of ’their career. These groups are hot a source of 
economic income to us — any more than the PTA is. . They do not pay# 
as a rule, more,, than enough to cover expenses — i and sometimes-, not evenr 
that: not when they are very young. But they happen to be among the 
groups we count as vital to our . Aaerican. communities at -this stage of 
our history; and since; we, have# to date# been their favorite initial 
spokesman to. explain, to “the public .what the movement is all about# we’d 
hate awfully to "find ourselves "becoming. liabilities instead of helps 
to them. • 

... ' Well# .. ".the" rest "can wait. Ir. Crosby can tell you 
his slant on things, if you happen to 'be talking to him; ‘ arid we ’ll. be.’_. • * 
here, through Tudsday night* Then back toward home — • hoping for good 4 
weather.- ; 

" • / Please tell Carroll- for us' how heartwarming it was to 
find her letter here in our box when we came in last .evening. -It \ ;. . 

couldn’t have, been, timed/better 'there it- was / .with all its warmth ' * I 
and friendly# family detail, •„ when we returned from learning what w as ; j 
in store for, us today. It Was a mighty picker, -upper* You might tell 
her also that ■ I . know it’ s time for me to be starting home because -I’ve i 
started, clipping and copying recipes out of papers and magazines the . 
-way a tame- chipmunk we used to- have at the farm' collected nuts as the 
end of Summer approached. This recipe 1 business is,; a kind of annual 
' synptom that it’s time for us to get out of restaurants, into our ; own, 
kitchen* ; - ; . - ’’ / - ’• 

• . "When we see„..you, v/e ’ll want, to talk also., about- your 

speech the pile ~you'"-"gavefu'S; "to ’head* It travels -with us and vie think 
it over how, and then. . How -for; TY* - • , *, ", ■ - , . - _ , • 

. Take ‘care of yourself. Storer hunt" sends .you indirect ! 
three-fold word:- -greetings-.; .. "orders -H to’ look after .your health; and „a. , 

wish- to go duck . hunting with you-; some time; 



- , . We think' the/ TV-hvent all right -- though the time was 
..painfully short forNvhat we heeded to do". The evening audience was good 
some 75>0 people. We didn’t do as good a, job as we sometimes do. But 
it wasn't too bad. There ' s a 'point, now- and then, where just plain; 
tiredness' lowers our effectiveness. - We feel it, but people seemed to . 
like it all right. Today will, tell" more of the story. " 

'./ . ? ' Our best # ?; as always 



About the Overstreets 

In recent years the name "Overstreet" has come 
more and more to mean "The Overstreets" — ,so 
successfully have these two famous authors and 
educators combined their talents as co-workers in 
the field of human relations. It is on the public 
platform, especially, that they conduct what has 
come to be known as "The Overstreet Colloquy," 
a sort of conversational give-and-take from which 
are crystalized thought-provoking central themes. 






Endowed with a rare sense of humor and the 
ability to make complicated problems clear, Harry. 
Allen Overstreet blends scholarliness and personal 
charm into a natural, easy platform personality. Long 
an outstanding leader in education, he has written 
many widely-read books. Conspicuous among them 
is "The Mature Mind," one of the most influential 
books of our day. In collaboration with Mrs. Over- 
street, last year he wrote "The Mind Alive," a Book- 
of-the-Month selection and best-seller, 



Famous today as a philosopher and poet, it was as 
a teacher that Bonaro W. Overstreet became keenly 
interested .in the personalities of her students and 
thus laid the foundations for her later researches 
in psychology. From these came such books as "How 
To Think About Ourselves" and "Understanding 
Fear," the latter a Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
selection. Her most recent book, "Hands Laid Upon 
the Wind," is a collection of her own verse. Both 
Overstreets serve in an advisory capacity to the Na- 
tional Parent-Teachers Association and both have 
taught at some of the nation's most distinguished 
universities, 



Sunday Evening, December 4: 

PUBLIC MEETING— "Building Our Inner Resources" 
TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE— Phoenix College Auditorium 
PRESIDING— Charles W. Pine, vice president, MMHA 



Monday Afternoon/ December 5: 

WORKSHOP— 'When Personality Problems 
Become Social Problems" 

TIME— 2:30-4:30 P.M. 

PLACE— Public Library Auditorium 

PRESIDING— Hirsh Kaplan, executive director, 
Jewish Social Service 



Monday Evening, December 5: 

PUBLIC MEETING— "Learning To Live With Ourselves" 
TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE— North Phoenix H. S. Auditorium 

PRESIDING— James E. Patrick, executive vice-president, 
Valley National Bank 



Tuesday Afternoon, December 6: 

WORKSHOP— "The Child - Made For Growing" 

TIME— 2:30-4:30 P.M. 

PLACE— Public Library Auditorium 

PRESIDING— Dr. Mildred W. Wood, consultant for family 
living, Phoenix High Schools 



Tuesday Evening, December 6: 

PUBLIC MEETING— "Mental Health For The 
Whole Life Span" 

TIME— 8:00 P.M. 

PLACE— North Phoenix H? $. Auditorium 

PRESIDING— Dr. Grady Gammage, president, 
Arizona State College at Tempe 



NOTE— All evening meetings are open to the public without 
charge. Admission to workshops is $1 each. Especially invited 
to attend workshop sessions are social workers, educators, 
the clergy, family counselors, the medical profession, mental 
health officials and leaders in the field of human relations. 
The general public is also invited to attend either or both 
of the workshops. 



The Maricopa Mental Health 
Association 

OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

RABBI A. L. KROHN President 

CHARLES W. PINE Vice President 

E. NORA RYAN, Ph.D- Vice President 



WILLIAM S. JOHNSON Recording Secretary 

MARION LeCOUNT jl .Corresponding Secretary 

KEITH J, PERKINS. ...... — Treasurer 



E. LORETTA ANDERSON 
OTTO L. BENDHEIM, M.D, 
AARON H, CANTER, Ph.D. 
MRS, M. R. CHINN 
ROV P. DOYLE 
FRANK J. DUNNING 
WILLIAM F. HALL, Ph.D. 
RALPH E. JENSON, Ph.D 



KENNETH G. REW, M.D. 
ELIAS SCHLOSSBERG 
MRS. RICHARD ROELS 
MRS. C. P. STEPHENS, JR. 
DALE H. TREUSDELL 
MRS. CHARLES VAN EPPS 
MRS. F, C. VON BLOMBERG 
JOHN H. WALKER 



Maricopa Child Guidance Clinic 



OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



President 



MRS. HARRY S. NORTH Vice President 

MRS. RALPH SPRAGUE — Secretary 



KEITH J, PERKINS Treasurer 



JULIAN DeVRIES 
MRS. CLARA B. EMMETT 
MRS. JOHN A. EISENBEISS 
MRS. DON FREDERICKSON 
JOHN GRACE 
ROBERT S. (BOB) HART 
MRS. J. F. KLEINZ 



REV. C. H. NELSON 
HAROLD H. ORCUTT 
CHARLES W. PINE 
MRS. JOSEPH R. POWELL, JR. 
J. LESTER SHAFFER 
A. H. SHAW 

MRS. JOHN M. WILLIAMS 



RABBI A. L. KROHN, EX-OFFICIO 

* * * 

THE OVERSTREET COMMITTEE 

Rabbi A. L. Krohn, General Chairman; Aaron H. Canter, Ph.D-, 
Julian DeVries, Frank J, Dunning, Charles W. Pine, Elias Schloss- 
berg, Dr. Mildred W. Wood and Mrs. Charles Van Epps, 



Bee R. Pine, Executive Secretary, Maricopa Mental Health Association, 
1410 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona - ALpine 8-1497 



outs to make an ap 



Carey McWilliams and. Harry 



Overstreet are listed as sponsors 



and the speakers are Scott Near 



ing, Harry and Bonaro Over 



1 1 street* 



In 1953, "Voice of America 



threw out an^ material written 



by tlie Overstreets as the new 



ruling- said: “No material by any 



controversial person. Communist 



or fellow-traveler can be used 



by tlxe *V oice’ or put on TJ.S 



Information Service shelves. 



Mrs. .Roosevelt, and tbe Na 



tional PTA president, Mrs. New 



ton 3?. Leonard of Chicago, pro 



tested when tbe **Voice 



such a decision. 



There is an old saying 



people perished for lack of infor 



mation. 



J. Edgar Hoover says, 4< What 



has 


been disillusioning is 


the 


manner in which the Communists 


and 


fellow-travelers have 


been 


able 


to enlist support often. 


from 


apparently well-meaning 


but 



thoroughly duped persons 



Styles Bridges says, "I am 



areally concerned about the people 



who are taken in, by these far -to 



the-left -left wingers who mas 



querade as enlightened liberals 



The bringing in of the Over 



streets indicates a sad lack .of in 



formation among the leaders of 



our community. 



MRS. V. M. HALDIMAN 
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Office Memoram 

TO * ' Mr. Nic 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



FROM * 



SUBJECT: 



Tolson 

DATE: December 13, 1955 iSiTl 

Belmont __ 






DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
BONARO W&1VERSTREET 

BACKGROUND: 



ALL!? 



, n r w-j-K ^ r\ * 



TAIKED 



HEHLih io 



ss-\ °t- ® ^ 



Harbo 

Mohr 

Parsons 

Rosen 

Tamm* 

Sizoo 

Winterrowd „ 
Tele. Room . 

Holloman 

‘Gandy 



You "will recall my previous memoranda to you of 
December 9 and December 13 captioned as above. My memorandum of 
December 9, 1955, reflected that on December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Overstreet 
and his -wife gave series of lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, 

Arizona. On December 4, the "Phoenix Republic 1 ' carried a letter to 
the editor from Mrs. V. M. Haldiman which was critical bf the Overstreets 
and set forth detailed information concerning their background. The 
Overstreets contacted SAC Crosby who subsequently had lunch with them. 
Dr. Overstreet, in the. past affiliated with numerous organizations cited by 
the Attorney General and numerous others cited by House Committee on 
Un-American Activities; has apparently recanted, and the Overstreets 
have become close personal friends of Mr. Nichols. 



My memorandum of December 13, 1955/ was a cover 
memorandum forwarding acknowledgment of 2 letters which had been 
received from Arizona protesting SAC Crosby's action in having lunch 
with the Overstreets. In my memorandum of December 13, 1955, the; 
observation was made that we would be on safer ground if we made our 
acknowledgments of the letters received very brief and not put ourselves 
,in the position of "clearing" or defending the Overstreets. 



rH 



CURRENT STATUS: * * ' ; ' ’ 

We have now received 2 more letters, concerning 
Mr. Crosby's action. One from Lottie Holma^O 'N eill, State Senator from 
the 41st District of Il linois. Mrs. O'Neill stated that it is lamentable that 
the EBI was drawn into this controversy by Mr, Crosby. The Director 
noted, "Crosby used poor judgment and should be^cglled to account for it. " 

ml T -J.J £ T i T 3T X. J S£ 14. 



\ noted, "Crosby used poor judgment and should be^cg 
I The other letter was from Louise L/(Chandler , who 
I for FBI Agents, especially the head of ah/EIBI' oft^e^ 

/ controversial people as tl^<p ve r s tr eets«siuee^t4s?s’' a 

^ ^ rn DEC 22 1955 

i-o it- *■» ** ** ^ Ay i <0 

3 195 $ ^ — 



askedAf it was customary 
£to£e:n^r4air^!mchjj^ 
pe-ars' to leifd^ien&an ^ 




Tt m 

Memo to Mr» Nichols. -rD e c e mb ejrl 3 , 1955 

aura of governmental protection and, sponsorship. ' ' In regard to this 
letter, the Director noted, "I hope Crosby 1 s usefulness in Arizona 
will not be. affected by this unfortunate incident. " 

INFORMATION IN BUREAU FILES: 

LOTTIE HODMAN O'NEIL : 

A Military Intelligence report received in 1941 identifies 
Mrs. O'Neill, then a state representative, as. a pioneer woman legislator 
who had been in the Illinois House of Representatives for almost 20 years 
at that time. (100-7660-86) 

Files farther reflect that Mrs. O'Neill has been a prominent 
leader in women's movements and Nationalist organizations. In 1945, she 
sponsored a bill for equal pay for women. In 1941, she was on the 
sponsoring committee for Illinois for America First Committee. In 1944, 
she formed the '‘Women's Committee for Impeachment Now. " The purpose 
of this organization being to work for the impeachment of President 
Roosevelt. -In 1944, also, she was active in behalf of the % Citizens Patriotic 
Committee, and in 1946, she was a speaker f° r the Committee for 
American Independence, formerly known as the Citizens Patriotic 
Committee and the Citizens Keep America Out of War Committee. 

LOUISE L. CHANDLER (MRS. ROBER^HANDLER) ; ^ < 

Mrs.. Chandler is not identifiable in Bufiles. 

OBSERVATIONS : 

It is believed we should answer these 2 pieces of 
I correspondence in the same vein as we did the other two received 
Iconcerning this subject, so as not to place the Bureau in the position 
of "clearing" on defending the Overstreets. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

There is attached a letter to Mrs. O'Neill and also a 
letter tVMrs. Chandler., 

Enclosures (2) 
cc - Mr . Nichols 
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December I4> 1955 
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Honorable Lottie Holma^fa'Neill 
741 Summit Avenue 



4 



Downers Grove, Illinois 






My dear Mrs. O'Neill: 






fT f 



~r?M 



Your letter of December 10* 1955* ?>■*, 
and the news clipping which you forwarded have, been 
received, and I appreciate the spirit which prompted- 
youJo write to me aa you did, ' 

m . ■ 

I have taken the occasion to call the 
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contents of your communication to the attention of, 
the 5 Special Agent in Charge, of our Phoenix; Office. 
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Sincerely yours* 
loj Edgai* Hoover 
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NOTE: See Jones memo 12- 13-55 rfe Harry A. 
Overstreet, Bonaro^., Overstreet. " DGH:nnih;bs.g 
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Complete address per current telephone directory. © 
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41 ST DISTRICT 
OUTAGE 



CHAIRMAN 

CIVIL SERVICE 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 



ILLINOIS STATE SENATE 
Lottie Holman O’Neill 
member 
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ALL INFOfflMSfffiiS ifTWPffllL H a»S , !z; 

HEREIN IS 0NCLAS3IFIED 

n&T F s-h-9L : 



l £^y s V ei; DATE_^H^Y^|S^2St 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear sir: — jf 

^$3 have- just returned from Phoenix, Ariz. and 
enclose eliding from one of the papers there which will in 
part^explain.? itself . It’ is lament able that the F.B.X. was 

drawn^dnto this by your Mr. Crosby who admitted that these 
peopld^i/ehe Merely personal acquaintances. , It has 
1 causedSsome l&gitation there on the part of th ose who havfe ^-. 
followed the-~movements of people like the -Streets. They & 
have*^xpresse"d their disappointment that one arm of the 
government for whom we all have respect should have been 
drawn into the controversy by your representative there. 



Investigation and analyses are being made 
this mass movement toward mental health setups and until 
such time as they are evaluated there will be unrest^and 
^questioning. ^ 

lours truly, 






Z’ M w \ 

W' J 

ff 

v lr 









"Xottie Holman O'Neill ^ 

State Senator, Ulst Dist, Ills. 
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Press Club To Hear 
Overstreets Today 

- Dr. Harry A. Overstreet and his wife, Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
will be forum guests of the Phoenix Press Club at 5:30 p.m. today 
in the club’s headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

t The husband and wife author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
1 a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m. 

. . . , in Phoenix Public Library audi- 

torium, and a general meeting at 
8 p.m,, in North Phoenix High 
School auditorium. Topic of the 
afternoon workshop is “The 
Child — Made For Growing.” 




DR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
ily ' living consultant for the 
Phoenix College and High School 
’District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona 
State College at Tempe, will pre- 
side at tonight’s meeting. Topic 
will be '^ltalHeaim for th^| 
Whole Lifespan?*^ 

/centers of a controversy here 
Concerning their alleged connec- 
tions with Red-front organiza- 
tions, the Overstreets yesterday 
were luncheon guests of Francis 
Crosby, special agent in charge 
k of the Phoenix FBI office. 

Rabbi A. L. Krohn. president of 
;he Maricopa Mental Health As-j 
sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets’ symposium here, said 
yesterday he didn’t think the FBI 
agent would have invited the 
Overstreets to lunch had there 
been any factual basis for the 
charges of alleged Red sympathy 
hurled at them. 

THE controversy was set* oft 
here in a , letter to the editor oy 
The Arizona Republic Sunday 1 
I The Overstreets denied the alhj 
| gallons in an interview which ej 
peared in the same issue of til 
' newspaper. j 

“I think the fact that Mr. Cro: 
by was willing to be seen in puft 
lice with the Overstreets* on a 
social basis after that letter, wjafi 
printed,” Rabbi Krohn saidL 
“shows pretty well what , their- j 
standing, with the U.S.^jgovern- 
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Office RA.eMOVdflduM • united states government 



TO : Mr . Nil 



DATE: December 9? 1955 



FROM : 
SUBJECT: 




& 

HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
BONARO W^OVERSTREET 



SYNOPSIS: 




On December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Overstreet and wife gave aeries of 
lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, Arizona . On December 4 the "Phoenix 
Republic" carried a letter to the Editor from Mrs . V. M^Haldfma n which was 
critical of the Overstreets and set forth detailed information concerning their 
background. The Overstreets contacted SAC Crosby who subsequently had lunch 
with them, and Mrs. Haldiman was critical of this gesture. Mr. Tols on asked, 

"What do our files show on the Overstreets?" The Director noted, "Yes, let me 
see it. " Detailed memorandum s ettmgforthaf filiations of Overstreets written 
May 25, 1953, and attached / aa’^ < part cf this memorandum. Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
born 1875 and is an outstanding professor, author and lecturer. His wife, Bonaro, 
born 1902 and is .also outstanding teacher, writer and lecturer. Bufiles reflect 
Overstreet subject of Bureau sedition case in 1942 . No prosecution but described as 
, very liberal. Files further reflect Overstreet a member of the following organization s 
cited by the Attorney General as subversive : American Committee for Protection 
j of Foreign Born , North .America n Spanish Aid Committee , Schappes Defense 
Committee and National Federation for Constitutional Liberties . In addition, has 
; been affiliated with numerous other organizations some of which have been c ited by 
] the House Committee on Un-American A ctivities and the California State Co mmitte e 
; on Un-American Ac tivit ies such as the- American Civil Liberties Union, American 
; Committee to Save Refugees, et cetera. In early 120's gave special lectures at 
Communist college in New York State. In 1946 Nathan Gregory Silvermaster , 
i espionage subject, was a guest in QversrreeT r s"home in New York7 InMay, T953, 
the Overstreets called at the Bureau and wanted to see the Director personally. They 
did not see the Director, but Mr. Nichols spoke with them. They complained of the 
difficulties they were having in their home town of Mill Valley, California, a§t 
American Legion there had been critical of their past affiliations .- They wanted to get 
themselves on record and clear up some of the things concerning themselves. 

Mr. Nichols advised them we' could not' 1 give them a clearance, but we would be glad 
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to make a matter of record any statement they would like to make. Also suggested 
they contact House Committee on Un-American Activities, Senate Internal Security 
Committee, Senate Investigating Committee and James O'Neill, Editor of American 
Legion Magazine. Since that meeting, Mr. Nichols has done outstanding joh in 
"selling" Bureau to Overstreets. They have become close friends of Mr. Nichols, 
staunch, defenders of the Bureau and rely on Mr. Nichols for advice and guidance. 

In accordance with Mr . Nichols' suggestions, Overstreets have appeared before 
various committees and have contacted Mr. O'Neill of American Legion Magazine. 

In connection with a memorandum Mr. Nichols wrote concerning the Overstreets 
dated July 21, 1953, the Director noted, "We want to be careful we don't get too, 
far involved reading their proposed' writings so they could claim the FBI had passed 
upon them . " Mr. Nichols has. seen the Overstreets on numerous occasions and 
has indicated there is no question in his mind thafr the Overstreets have done the 
Bureau considerable good among honest liberal groups. On May 27, 1955, they 
were taken on a special tour of Bureau facilities. On September 28, 1955, while 
at the Bureau they met the Director. On. October 25, 1955, Dr. Overstreet 
celebrated his 80th birthday, at which time Mr . Nichols gave a- party for them at his 
home. During the course of party, Mr. Nichols personally delivered a letter from 
! the Director to Dr. Overstreet- congratulating him on his 80th birthday. 



8 



RECOMMENDATION: 



None. For information. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



Mr. Tolson 



DATE: December 13, 1955 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



L. B. N 







ALL INFOPwiATiOM GOTO 

«.l s !FWI 






HARRY A. * O YERSTRHE1^ATE5115l£4 
BONARO W .^OVERSTREET 



ii C 



With reference to Mr. .Jones* memorandum of December 9, Gandy 
1955, since the Overstreets have left Phoenix and are on their way" back to | 

Washington, there is no need to further alert Crosby. In all fairness to 

I " Crosby, when he was in here I told him that the Overstreets contemplated 

being in Phoenix and contemplated calling him since they had met Mr. Crosby Qj 
, when he was in my office. The Overstreets- contemplate being in Washington 
for some time once they return, which, will be within the next few days, and 

E l will in a very polite and tactful manner suggest that they stay away from our 
offices in the future unless they have something which they wish to report. 

The only SAC s they know are SAC Murphy in Dallas, SAC Malone in Los Angeles 
and Crosby. 
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I frankly think, that the Overstreets through their own naivete ^ 
became involved with various groups years ago. Their subsequent actions to 
any reasonable person would^establish. their true loyalties. For example, the , 

attached article by Dr. HarrvOver street w hich appeared in the San Francisco. 
Examiner on September 2.9, 1952, entitled, ” What Can We Do as Individuals. ^ 
to Oppose Communism?” clearly establishes their attitudes. 



As a result of the publicity which occurred in early 1953, their 
books were removed by the United States Information Service, and I am attaching^ 
hereto a copy of a letter which Robert L.. Johnson, then Administrator, under 
date of July 23* 1953, directed to the Overstreets apologizing for the action and 
•announcing that their books' had,been restored. . J * xi 



It seems to^rde' to be ^quite an injustice to be directing a campaign" 
of vilification against the Overstreet's when, as early as 1937 and 1938, in their 
writings and lectures they were denouncing Communism. Quite frankly, I have 
sought to use the Overstreets in the last couple of years in seeking to break down 
an antagonism which has developed against the Bureau in certain intellectual and 
academic circles. I frankly think we have been making some progress because 
wherever they go, they talk about the Bureau and there is no question. but that.*, 
they do have considerable following. I I** 
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Memorandum to Mr. Tolson from It. B. Nichols; 
RE: HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
BONARO W. OVERSTREET 



I am becoming more and more convinced that so far as combating ' 
Communism is concerned that some way, somehow, a tactic must be devised to 
hit them from the intellectual, liberal standpoint, and unless this field can be 
gotten into and organized, X frankly shudder at what is going to happen in the 
next generation; and it is people such as the Overstreets who can and have been, 
in my opinion, making a real contribution. 

However, be that as. it may, I will discreetly try to steer them 
away from Bureau offices, although I have had social contact with them in the 
past and I think to good advantage to the cause we serve. . I will, of course, 
caution SACs. Murphy and Malone not to be going to lunch with, them should they 
call upon them ah any time in the future. 
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'Mi, Francis S, Crosby 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
102 11. S. CourtHouse Building 
\ Phoenix# Arizona 










Bear Mr* - Crosby: 



Q C 



Be: & r. BarryA. Overstreet 
Bonare W* Overstreet 



As a result of the repeat limcheou engagement "which you had 
with the Overstreets, -the Bureau has received numerous 'letters pretesting 
ypur Action on. the groaads that this represented approval of the Overstreets 
and as a result the Sureauhas been injected into needless controversy* /• 

-- While It as true that the Overstreets have been id touch from time to time 
with Mr, Mchote of the Bureau. ddd.Mr* Medela informed you of the 
Overstreets* visit to Phoenix, -the- feet"' remains that we must he exceedingly 
cautious to avoid placing ourselves in a position wherein, public comment can 
be madewhlch reflects unfairly upon the BureUu* 

• ■ f do. not mean for one' moment: that we • should take a" stand either 
for or -against the- ■Overstreets nor .anyone else, but in the future* should the 
Overstreets- contact either you ;or -the Special Agents in. Oharge at Balias and 
Bos Angelos, with whom they have previously been in contact# it would he 
highly undesirable for you to have social contacts with the Overstreets^’"' 
There is no objection, of course, to the Overstreets calling upon ©py%f£ice " 
of tbs Bureau where they should he received courte pusly. jg&r 
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December 14, 1955 



IND®Etf-33 




IhED. 



Phoenix, = Arizona 



i : ! . Oic_' 



Dearf 



*80 



Your letter of December 9 * . 1955 , 

. together with enclosure* has been received, and! * 
appreciate your bringing this matter to my attention, 

in - 

” X iiave ta&en. the/ occ&sioa to call the 
your communication to the' attention of. 
^i£jSpsc|al Agent in Charge of our Phoenix. Office „ 



rtn-r- 



Sincerely yours, . 
Edgar Hoover 



cc - Phoenix, with cdpy''of incoming 



NOTE: See Jones to Nichols memo 12-13-55 re " Dr. Harry A. 



Overstreet, Bonaro W. Overstreet . 11 DGH:nma:bs 
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Press Club To Hear 
Overstreets Today 

in the club s headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. y 

a ?hrt^? and and ^ ife author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p?m! 

-.in Phoenix Public Library audi- 
| torium, and a general meeting al 



8 *p.m., in North Phoenix High 
School auditprium. Topic of the 
'afternoon workshop is 'The 
Child — Made For Growing.” 




,BR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam-' 
ily 'living consultant for the,' 
; Phoenix College and High School 
! -District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 
/ Gammage, president of Arizona! 

; State College at Tempe, will pre- 1 
side at' tonight's meeting. Topic 
will be "Mental Health for the 
r Whole Life Span.” 

Centers of a controversy here! 

> concerning their alleged connec-i 
tions with Red-front organiza-] 
a tions, the Overstreets yesterday * 
tj were luncheon guests of Francis 
l Crosby, special agent in charge 
S of the Phoenix FBI office. 



! Rabbi A. L. Krohii. president of i 
the Maricopa Mental Health As-i 
i sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets' symposium , here, said 
yesterday he didn't think the FBI 
I agent would have invited the 
j Overstreets to lunch had there 
I been any factual basis for the 
: charges of alleged Red sympathy 
j hurled at them. 



THE controversy was set off 
I here in a letter to the editor of 
f The Arizona Republic Sunday. 
; Th ® Overstreets denied the alle- 
gations' in an interview which ap- 
j peared in the same issue of this 
j newspaper. 

i /T think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
s' cy was^ willing to, be seen in- pub- 
j lice with the Overstreets on a 
social basis after that letter jvas 
printed,” Rabbi Krohn said, 
"shows pretty well what their 
standing, ydth the U.S. govern- 
ment is.” ” * * ^ 
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OFFICE OF 01 RECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



Phoenix, Arizona 
December 9, 1955 

hdr. J . Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
W ashington, D . C . 



I'll a 

> Mr. 

V 



Dear Mr. Hoover, 



’ Mr, To! son 

Mr. Nicho^nH 

Mr. Mohr 

Mr. Parsons 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Tamm ^ 

Mr. Jones 
Mr. Nease _^| 
Mr. Winterrowd. 

Tele. Room. 

Mr. Holloman 

Miss Holmes 



Miss Gandy. 



I am enclosing a clipping which 

appeared in our morning paper. The Arizona Republic, 
on Tuesday, December 6, 1955. b6 

•: ' V, r . , b 7 < 

I wonder if I may ask, as a . resident of Phoenix, whether 

Ifbi „ C « m f ry £ ° r FBi Agents - especially the head of an 
FBI office to entertain each controv ersial people as 

the Overstreets? This- appears to TSd them , 

governmental protected; andupons^hip | 

unwarranted ana which. American citizens -who have not 
seeT “ eontributed to Red front organizations do not i 



INFORMATION COfjJ&IKERv 



P. S. I would'like tg'add that this is confusing to those 
|of us who are tr^n| to fceepfioMSelveaiJdfdrSSed on the 
subject of subversion, etc. ^ ^ 
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Office l&CflWVdTldutft • united states government 



FROM l 



•OBJECT: 



Mr. Nilpncfl&HS^ 
M. / 



DATS; December 13, 1955 



HARRY A. CH/ERSTREET \ 

BONARO W .ROVERS TREE T O-JU 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED". 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED . ES 
DAT E , f-tm B Y gesp^LS r 

k JvJ YJ S3£ 



Parsons 

Rosen 

Tamm* 

Sizoo 

Winterrowd _ 
Tele, Room . 
Holloman — 
Gandy 



BACKGROUND: 



You will recall that on December 9, 1955, I submitted a memorandum 
captioned as aboye to you, when the Director requested information concerning 
the background of the Overstreets. My memorandum of December 9 reflected 
that on December 4-6, 1955, Dr. Overstreet and his wife gave series of 
lectures at Phoenix College in Phoenix, Arizona. On December 4, the 
"Phoenix Republic" carried a letter to the editor from Mrs. V. M. Haldiman 
which was critical of the Overstreets and set forth detailed information con- 
cerning their background. The Overstreets contacted SAC Grospy who sub- 
sequently had lunch with them. Dr. Overstreet in the past ’affiliated with 
numerous organizations cited by the Attorney General and numerous others 
cited by House Committee on Un-American Activities; has apparently recanted , 
and the Overstreets have become close personal friend^ of Mr- Nichols. 

CURRENT STATUS : 

By letter dated December 7, 1955$ V. M. Haldiman, husband 
of the woman mentioned above who wrote letter to newspaper critical of the 
Overstreets, wrote to the Director calling for an explanation of Mr. Crosby’s 
actions in having lunch with the Overstreets. He said it appeared as if the 
Overstreets were attempting to establish innocence by association. This matter 
very controversial in Phoenix and has received considerable newspaper publicity. 

v One ^Scottsdale, Arizona, also wrote 

to the Director December 8, 1955, reporting the ?ame information. 

OBSERVATIONS: . ' b7C 

In acknowledging Haldiman’ s letter, it is felt that the briefer 
we make it the safer ground we will be on. It is obvious from the tenor 
of Haldiman’ s letter that whatever we say will -undoubtedly be published 

in this controversy, and we do- not want to be placed in the position of * 

"clearing" or defending the -Overstreets. It is obvious also that Haldiman 
wrote in a fit of anger when he thought his wife's integrity had been 
impugned. The only question he actually wants acknowledgers whether 

m . u > - . v. . 



HEXED • 14 1 



Memorandum to Mr. Nichols - 



December 13, 1955 



or not SAC Crosby had sufficient reasons for lunching with the Oyerstreets, 
and he stated that if this were the case "We would understand. " He also 
concluded his letter stating, "We - certainly don't want to fight the FBI. " 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



(1) That the attached, jpasc 
forwarded to Mr. Haldiman. 






letter be 



be 
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December .14, 1955 







Mr. yl M.. Haldiman 
Hal diman Brothers 1 

40Tl^oft&“ CentltS~Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona. 



Dear Mr. Haldiman: 







Thank you for your letter of December 7, 
1955, in which you mention Dr. Harry A. Overstreet and 
Mrs. Overstreet. 





Visit Us in Our Modern Quarters in the New First National Bank Building 



All INFORMATION C 0 NTA!$£l^ber 7 , i 9£5 
HliKdW i\S UNCLASSIHEu / 

m&m£L m mors/ a c. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr . Hoover : 



AL 4-3115 • 401 N. CENTRAL AVENUE 
P. O. BOX 791 • PHpEfcUX»A 

I Mr. TolgriSi^rC 

/ a Board * 

jJH /* Mr. 

' 9 Mr. MasTgCjM; 

Mr. Mohr 

Mr. Parsons 

. * Mr. Rosen 

/jj Mr. Tamm 

If Mr. Nease, 

Mr. WinterrowcL 
Tele. Room 

I Mr. Holloma n 
Miss Gandy • 



You will undoubtedly recall you wrote in a publication of t^e_ 

Justice Department ”0ur success or failure in the future, how- 
ever, I am certain, will be directly in proportion to tha-aid l 
we receive from every patriotic Nj§AtizenIl &_ — UL } & I 

HO'lcS. £y y j\j t ^ — ' 

In line with this challenge my wife wrote a letter to the Editor 
of the Arizona Republic , Phoenix, Arizona/ under date of December 
4-j 1955 copy of ; r which is^bnclos ed together!, with subsequent press 
releases, culminating- in ■ the.Wel ea s e K int he Republic hgted Tuesday, 
December 6, 19^5^cohberMng a luncheohl-dat e Dr. -Harry^Overstr<=>ftt 
and his wife. Dr!.. BpnaS vers treat -had 
your local .officer . 




Up to the time o^tM^^e^a 5 se >A Mrs .S^dia^a felt sh f d ihad.^e sit- jL • 
uation well in-liand^inasmuch as she^lia_d,taiked to Sensft^c|ri Stales jfii 
Bridges^hbr>4cqAended she^ge^trfhitouch with? former SiRepre sent a tive fr#' 
C 1 ar4^'ln r: |ii chigan in-regard, to' the. r ¥elde r 'letter . Bgtlfi Senator . Jfif 
i Representative Clardy r 7a%ih7ed us in no unceWbdru>l£^bii& fffj! 

Lthat the^Dver street » s ^ad-^nbver "Been cljeanedTand we . qitSqVjbo^hel „ tMJ 
, positiya conclusion' that actually -thiSr- refutation am<^nite&% 'to ia, & 7*** 
C I guil-t-^ avoidance. V* 

r u ' . «'"°7 *’> '■'* I 5. 7 ' 

r . ; We were authorized by Rep^senttftiy%,GIar'dy ts to.-, s„ay thet^he .Velde 
^ 5 LTftter , ':was in thp. natprb of ia brushoff ratheh than ahfieSfqneration 

P^esant t edrby $he Overst^qt.ls?.“^'iS f sT : Ha^iiin^nfws®' at'bthe t/~jF 
.yjpoint of writing, her -refutation of the refutatio# of :thu Over- / 

^YL^*^^ 0 ^ 53 ® out these things „wh.en' the rhloasp, .^ll>ecemher 6th 
® n ^>i^ wa s._.at this .time .1 decided /* k A' - 

.vn o«Rft t 
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ps will be recalled that a memo 12-8-55 set forth 
i^cajl from SAC Crosby regarding incident 
$Lt cbn&fe miner ^he Overstreets. 



SURANCE • FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 



( Visit Us in Our Modern Quarters in the New First National Bank Building 



AL 4-3115 • 401 N. CENTRAL AVENUE 
P. O. BOX 791 • PHOENIX, ARIZONA 



Hoover - #2 - 12/7/55 



I called on Mr. Crosby for an explanation of his act and his 
only explanation was the Overstreet's were friends of his of 
long standing and that the social luncheon date was made prior 
to the release of Mrs. Haldiman' s letter. I asked him point 
blank if he didn't think they had taken advantage of his 
friendship in attempting to establish innocence by association 
after Mrs. Haldiman had been charged with the old guilt by as- 
sociation on a TV panel show sponsored by the Mental Health 
Association, the Overstreet's sponsors. This question was 
never ansitfered. ■ ». 

■ , i * 

ft -. , ■ I ; - ■ ■ a 

The only conclusion I ocah, v a^rive at l is that Mr. Crosby had 
good and suf f i cient sreasons'for the4 luhblaelon in his line of 
duty and if this^ be .f So « e’er tkihly we. would! understand. How- 
ever, if this i^otv%^ 9 ei^lanation,fhlsJact;cgu.ses me the 
greatest concern* and^ takes prominence" abp^t^aTlT" else in this 
controversy . %>^tdt^jMtur^al'^h^jip^W i ^oncerned'' as^.1 am, 

I am writing you and hope you ..can^f ind time to let uh, fiaW. an 
rspiy. ' ^ q 4S>^ 

1 ^f v ®-^®^f^^§'^'®®^diman^tOT|ii^^ol'd' ^y... additional f ^let ! ter)s 
of ^^-^^P^y^edause j^e^^rt.aiuly doh't gwant tfco 






v i a v. 
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bV. MS Haldiman.. 
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Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet, 
speaking here with his wife, 
warns that America is living in a 
time of great peril not knowing 

when one paranoiac will destroy 
the world.” - 

Overstreet noted that Soviet 
Communist Party Boss Khrush- 
chev smiled in Geneva; then 
’‘blew his top” in a temple in ■ 
Burma, where “all of his re- 
pressed anger came out.” 

THE DOCTOR and his wife, 
® onaro W. Overstreet, opened 
a three-day series of symposiums 
mid workshops yesterday at ; 
Phoenix College auditorium. 

Today and tomorrow at 8 p.m., 1 
the Overstreets will appear at 1 
ISorth Phoenix High School audi- < 
torium, with 2:30 p.m. workshops 1 
scheduled today and tomorrow in 
Phoenix Public Library audi- 
torium. Evening sessions are \ 
free, although the workshop fee I 
is $l. * 3 

Th<> series by the^psychologists * 
to Sponsor#' by the Maricopa,, 
Mental Health Association, of l 
which Rabbi A; L. Krohn is presi- t 
dent. 



HEPrr ^^^ Tin^ on 



THE OVERSTREETS earlier « 
denied assertions made by Mrs. 1 
V. M. Haldimanr 124 ’E: PaTm 
Lane, that Harry Overstreet had < 
been identified with Red front ] 
groups. j 

The Overstreets offered letters ' 
from the U.S. Information Agen- j 
cy; department of state; Sen. : 
Styles Bridges (R-NH) (who ' 
Mrs. ' Haldiman quoted as a 
source for some of her informa- ■ 
tion) ; and Rep. Harold H. Velde . 
(R-Ill), chairman, of the house 
committee on un-American ac- 
tivities. 

The letters supported Over- 
street denials.. They had offered, 
when the matter first came up in 
1953, to appear before Velde's 
committee. Velde wrote them in . 
June 1954 that the hearing would ; 
be unnecessary, and Senator , 
Bridge s wrote in NovemberlS^ 
thathe, wished the situation had 
been cleared up before his speech 
of two months earlier. ' 

CHARLES W. BINE, associa- 
tion vice president, at last night's 
lecture, * said that recently the 
California American Legion and 
Jaycees commended the Over- 
streets for their talks on “How 
to Intelligently Comb at Commun- 



Responding to an audience 
question about the episode here, 
Mrs. Overstreet explained the as- 
sertions against her husband 
thusly: 

^v“P$rfgctly sincere people are 
^ misinformed. They do nc& look 
first at the facts before making 
charges.” 
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Dr. H a rry A. Overstreet and his wife, Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
WiU be forum guests of the Phoenix Press Club at 5:30 p.m. today 
in the club’s headquarters In Hotel Westward Ho. 

The husband and wife author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m. 

- *: — " ■■■ — — in Phoenix ' Public Library audi- 

~~W torium, and a general meeting at 
8 p.m., in North Phoenix High 
** School auditorium. Topic of the 

i afternoon workshop is 'The 

Child— Made For Growing.” 

DR. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 
v0 ily living consultant for the 
>7/051 /YHHTrt L a * y Phoenix College and High School 

“ * ‘ ’-' 2 < MJit t /UrillO r r District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 

\di '\ FF"fpr\ be Gammage, president of Arizona 

c 1 I Liu State College at Tempe, will pre- 

“jfY / ist side at tonight’s meeting. Topic 

^DsOffioTTr/ he will be "Mental Health for the 
\j77i — ' e- Whole Life Span.” 

. Centers of a controversy here 

/ ’ s * concerning their alleged connec- 

/ ; tions with Red-front organiza- 

/ ts .tions, the Overstreets yesterday j 

* f W were luncheon guests of Francis. 

/ m Crosby, special agent in charge 1 

/ rtj ofTg e PhoeiinrFBrofficer^^ * < 

j r^i Rabbf^TTl"^ of ' 

f the Maricopa Mental Health As- 1 

; Sociation, sponsors of the Over- 
streets’ symposium here, said 
yesterday he didn’t think the FBI 
[ ; agent would have invited the 
biej Overstreets to lunch had there 
1 L’;been any factual' basis for the 

■19 charges of alleged Red sympathy 
\ f 3 hurled at them. . ; 

v - 23 

-g THE controversy was set off , 

/ -27 bere in a letter to the editor of 
*§» The Arizona Republic Sunday. 
T The Overstreets denied the alle- 
"y gations in an interview which ap- 
r3i peared in the same issue of this 
I23 newspaper* 

-ii "I think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
C23 by was willing? ,to be seeh in pub- 
[2 lice with the) Overstreets on a 
\ social basis after that letter was 
3 printed,” Rabbi Krohn said, 
■3 "shows pretty well wh^t their 
;^5 standing with the H S^goveny- 
3 mentis.” 
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/Charges of "identification with 
a J le;g e ct >Red-frent ,*v organiza- 
tions^ and persons Vere "flatly 
denied yesterday by Dr.- Harry 
Overstreet* ’arid his’ wife; ‘Br. 

;0,ye> 
.. . ,.t:ThdindictT 
| merits' /are^.coii- 
vtained in’ adet- 
ter^to'the.editor 
on. today -s.edir 
Wl tonal; /page,, of 
*5$ T h ie - Republic. 
^•The'l-et.t tfr.il. 
signed ^by Mrs: 
V. M; Haldihian; 
124 K-. !Palm’ 

jiane.' 

Mrs.' Overstreet. '* p n -refuting 
“ Vi " “ : ], the, charges, /the 

Overstreets’ pro? 
vd'uced" letters 
[from: Ribhard A. 

\ Humphrey; ^de- 
puty/ chipf;, /in- 1 1 
'iormatioh/eentr ! 
er service, U. S; 

Agency, : -,Wash- 
'frig^h, 'D- C.;, 
Robert Er. Johri- 



V Overstreet /partment * o- i 
State 7 adminstra- 






“An* unfortunate chain: of cip? 

i ■-'V-j- £■ it. ' •: 



cumstancesled to the withdrawal 
of frburbdoks for "a timVfromthe] 
shelves of/our /overs eas ‘ libraries/* 
kT olilnsdii wrote 1 to *the Overstreets 
I m;i|letterhated' 

Sno# develops thajj/k great .lriiust- 
lace hks’been done" to you, 'hnd the 
feobhs' Have heen^fully restore d;’^ 

/In,al letter/ dated *Nov. : 8^i9|$ 



some 1 two months .after the alleged 
charged by" -Senator/ 'Bridges 
‘(R-NH) Tefered'to in Mrs.- Haldi-j 
mail's * letter, 1 -- Humphre y said : “X 
only . .wish the^ituatiori Cconcern- 
ing t he ? .withdrawal of hooks* au- 
thored by the * Overstreets - from 
U£>IS libraries) . w&yjgt; clarified 
earlier.*/; / r- , 

v In;4953,vwhen r they first; heard 




- wyciawccw. ..WCiil, LV 

Washington and : offered to testify 
| before 'the., committee. oii> un- 
American*, activities. . Theit* s’worh 
affadayh'^ was' acknowledged /by 



1954/ W eld'e * again /wrbte” ‘to : the 
Overstreets 'concerning the hear-; 
in g- 'they had * requested: ^ “I " was 



satisfied; that the.- affidavit by/yo.U; 
was sufficient, and thatthe hear/ 
ing you suggested was/uimeces- 
sar yd’vy vS/v.'.-V^ . 

* ;/F he/ f^v^rstreets,; "a psychology, 
tdami;bfe^/A3hree.- 7 day .Aeries, df 
human relations ' worksBbps 
Phoenix; today^vThey:- arjl/beind 
Sponsored" /in/ 7 /phoenix /(by 
i Maricppa^ehtai : Hkalth-JLssocia-i 
1 tiorii Vx;,/ v\ y -:/r 



IpEZB 




0 






- 'v*~ r; . i. ■■ - 




/ 







i 7“ - r < ??*. e; Arizona Republic:.; . '; pvtotreet .are Usteias' sponsors •- 
!,*- Sen; .‘Styles Bridges o f Ndw / f" 4 *” Scott ifeam/.’- 

* Hampshiiri sa& It, 'Aug. 19, 1954;, Boharo dveri'. 



: in an address tO.the seriate, when 



'he linked Harry Overstreet in a> ?V ’ ofce M ’ • Americ a , f' 

-- ™m' n f c„„i> t, ’ ■ . . threw out- any material, -written'.. 

, |roup .of . such characters attend-,' by the-dversfaerits as the nw 
1 ing or, .teachhig .at;Lthei -“lfejv— ruling said: : ‘WO-inateiM^y-an^- ' • 
[• SchooIVfor ■ Social Research": 1 hi ' ’ controyersialv person, . Commimist. ' 
f NevriYorkClty,- as Ewl Browder 7 ' ® ^ovftraveiej: cak. bemused 

. Hans Eisler and many infamous " ' ' n - - 

| alone enough; for sortie •’ton. ?;-I*miaid o£cWc^jftr6-f.’. 

. of , ust but if^yquj neet more.^ . ieste<b When the ••‘Voice” - made 
there is much', more. V f ; . such a. decision.* / V ;; ; 

|si .Harry; Qverstrieet , is? -popular - 

p" with only: Sertain. ^oui>Vin'-Caii- 1 *° r - k^.ol'ihfor.r, V 

; .fomia anion^is not'feftseriate,, ^° n V V * ■ •' .^.Y* 

; , .^ v ®*tigatlng“ committee-Vof the; 

Jun-American activities ; ; c& '.^/>^' < S^''ia^y9iUnir.' ,1s', the - ■; 

• ; .ftate-legisiatuM;:.^/ fewof-' Wfe7sj«iftii>Bi^ 

>■ Communist' front organizations * arid VfeUow-travrilerS' .have been’ 
f ; he, took; an, active part iri^re'as'' '^We tp-erilist support often- from/ 
follows:’, i- v ■■?--: 'aQparenfl^^pR-meaningri'but/ 

f X Anver i cari^jirinittee'for ‘ ' 

i, democracy and toteUeqiualiFreW 7 ' <&ys,. “I-.’.am:, « 

^ATW* 1 Criu. j. 4 ' 1-0 1.4 .".Y ^ V 1 . . . ■t'Qolivr AAHnnim«i At-i. IXXt. f 



, -Kent. and Prof,;HarIow’Shapley.; , - : the-left, left wingers: who: .mas#, 
/• ’ • '-'j; ' querade as erihghtenedliberais.’’ J * 

2. American CToriimittee to 'Save-' -X -' 7 \A\ ' :■ i 

HefUgees:Otberron this Gommii-'” TYi Over-'. 

>• Vx* Rriuten'^auchY^ WSrt?*! 

Dashiell Hammety T-intari '■ .%'■ • ' 

Stewart-.- r’:. 0 . MRS. ' V. M: TT AT.TiTMA ^ri s 

/.>. 3. ^Worial,Federa^onforcW~{ / r - Hi 

„= stituHonal.Llbertles. 'ThlS' outfit »>' ' ft 

,;■- presMnred^ td! abohshr. fh.e . con-’? J 

■ gvedtlonal:- cpnun,ltte'e^'•on,•■^uil:,:^“ to^, a 
Amfejflcan ’ actiTOes. ^Othpi^ Si 3t v-.'DId it/ 

; are.Frcda 30r(*woy; Anna LOuise- ' cksteiri: / 

■ Btrongr «veml-l 

and ^^Van-WycfeRrobRstf j,.:v •' ] 

- 1 ^ ^ ~a * ’'.‘v, , > jlU6niu60 

, 4, Consumers;; Union.: Other ■ itsy-bid 
members includilrthi^ b^fi^^zona^ 

-Hay^ Prof.* Robe^,S;;Lynd, Vito We xiitJ 
Marcantonio - and; Anna^ I^uiseH ' bands-3 
: Strong. -/ *; 'r- - 4 ’ / 7 • ** - V - l , { >- . 

■ f ‘ --= 7. H ^'7/ :v ' Whal 

5. California -Four Ux. ^eportp 
1948 ; listeCommunistsana:feUow > H Imagid 

traveler s who, h ave v been writing. pric +a-nl 
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December 14, 1955 






Scottsdale, Arizona 




_ I have received your letter of December 8, 
I955,r«^d appreciate the spirit urhich prompted, you to 
"write to me as you did. ! 

* j* li ' 

- 'll have taken fee occasion. to call fee contests 
of yotar communication. to fee attention of the Special Ageist 
in Charge of out Phoenix Office, 



\ dec 14 1955' 



^SAILED 



xc 4 Phoenix, -with cc 



Sincerely yours, 

■ Jo Edgar Hoover 

looming. s 



yo * ;? 

: - « <r> 

m 



-^NOTE; , See Jones to mjehols memo 12-13-55 re l ! Ha 
0*0 ver street, Bonaro W&Over street. " DGH:nma 4 ;i * ' ^ 
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! JIi% I-'aij'as. 
Mr. P.-'-oa— 



\/ I Mr. 11-.^: 

^ l I Mr. T.^Kt.iroTJ-'i- 

1 Tele. IV • «a 

Dec » 8 , 






J. Edgar Hoover, |A i Mr" 

Pederal Bureau of Investigation, 

Yfashington,D,C. D e o . 8 , ca n V-r— 

' ftll IHFDRMATI0I1 COW® 

HERBS IS ^ 

Dear Mr. Hoover: \ . ^ 

We sire grsatiy concomsd over an incident which, has 

just occured here in Phoenix. 

Some of us here have done an extensive hit of 

research on the Mental Health Organization and we do not like what 
we find. To top it all , the Overstreets are always their top hilling 
for lectures and jgymposiums* They have heen here three days , sponsored 

By the Mental Health Group. | 

Mrs. "Verland !|aldlman,a great American, wrote a | 0 
letter to the, pap!er , giving the list of Pront organizations to whicJr j^ 



the Harr^Qve rst^eet^. joined from time to time. The list was takgn gg 



xne narry^uve rs^ree^^ juxucu j-jl uiu ^ w * — -4%^ 6ft 

from that given by the Sen. Investigating Committees -oxl E ducation, l|jL 

Calif, legislature. Dr, and Mrs. Overstreet protested their innoceng^ || 
hut did not deny having belonged to those organisations. J| 

The next day they appeared at the press club a«^},| ,|f 
and dropped the’ bomb that has us greatly disturb jsd— -which was t^| ;J ;> - 

that Mr. Crosby, the local head of the P.B.X. her^ in Phoenix, had tv, 

taken the Overstreets to lunch, thus proving to the puDlic that tl|4 
the: ,r f 3*ct that Mr. Croshy was willing to he seen in public with the Overu~ 
streets on a social basis after that letter was writen shows pretty 
well what their sfapding with the U . S . government^ is . ' r This statement wgfe£<< 

made by EaWi A.lS^oto.head of ^ 

Phoenix 5 at the Press Club. , _ iwnCYPfb- IV*-’/ # ft 



: 6 ~^f I fee 1 "that this 'inci 
- you. Many people are greatly aroused over it 

Very S incerely ]£f 4 M . 

: i ! 

1 > 11 ■ f 1 1 

->-V y£»,. 5, Sept tad ale , Ariz . 

ci< i? -- ^ 1 — r 

r ! / j /i c ^tnr^-d y ) 



DEC 39 "1 
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P.S. Tilie above incident was of course played up in our paper 
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Office Memorandum 



♦ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Mr. Tolsott 



IROM t L. B. M / 

y y 

SUBJECT: 

f\ , \/ c*4 'I jP 

,i|r y\ J? J 

\ f' For record purposes, I’ am attaching hereto letters which I 

received from Mrs. Harry wffiyerstre et, along with a letter which the 
Overstreets s enTto SAi^Murphy of D^Ia s which bears upon their recent 
difficulties in Rhoenix. 




Tnltwi 

Boardman — 

DATE: Dec, 23, 1955 Nichols 

Belmont 
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Enclopure^^' J fl . W $ % & 
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ROUTING SLIP 
ED-4. 

(8-17- 54) 



MR. L. B. NICHOLS 12-8-55 

Assistant to the DirectorDate 



I | | Director, EBI 

Attention . 

I SAC 

I ASAC 

__ Supervisor — ^ 

__ Agent - 

1 Steno L 

I Clerk £ 

I Chief Clerk 



I I SEj — 
if* / 



Title 

INFORMA TION- I’l . lN I ttIWED . 
ilN IS uNCL^CiriCD r 



File # 



ACTION DESIRED 






I I Assign to 

I 1 Acknowledge 
I I Bring file 
I I Call me 
I I See me 
□ Correct 
I I Delinquent 
I I Expedite 
IHlEile 

I I Leads need attention 



I I Open case 

I 1 Prepare tickler 

I I Reassign to 

I I Recharge serials 
| I Search and return 

I I Send serials 

to 

I I Submit new charge-out 
□ Type 



I I Read, initial and return I I Return serials 

I 1 Undeveloped leads in your I 1 Submit repgfft^/j 



since it makes reference to Congreeeman Sherer, 
who allegedly made some material ayai-lahaegtoi 
one of our local citizens which^irrita^ed the" 5 
Overstreets considerably. I h ave ac knowledged 
the attached, so you may destroy it When you 
are through, but I thought you sh^M^have it 
as background when you -next s^ee 



sac£_ 

Office 



\c 
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SOI CASA GRANDE HIGHWAY 

November 27 , 1955 



TUCSON, ARIZONA 



Dear Mr* Nichols, 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
DAT E* I m B&flfer g/6 



On a lecture trip of* this sort we think 
more letters in your direction than we get written — 
not only because working "hours , hours on the road, and 
hours of restorative sleep fill the days pretty well up 
to the brim but, even more, because so much of what we 
would^like to say is virtually unpayable." There seems 
no^way to translate' into words the intensely satisfying 
nuinces and overtones of this sort of experience with the 
American public **— and all we can do, time and again. is 
to wi sh that you were sharing it with us* 

When you asked, that last evening at your 
k?me^ \?hether v/e didn’t get tired on such a schedule, we 
ahswered, n No* n We should have answered, ”Yes-No*” We 
get physically tired many times. Also, we. get tired, now 
and then, from just the impact of different personalities 
and situations — so that it becomes vastly important to . 
ds~to get off alone once more in the car on the road. - But 
even when we are tired we are not tired of : not tired of 
the work itself, nor of the heartwarming unofficial contacts 
with all sorts of people, nor of the good feel of the 
country at large. Whatever we use up in the way- of energy 
is more than returned to us by the people we meet — so — 
that we never quite get over our grateful astonishment at 
being able to have, year after year, this peculiar sort of 
blithe and serious companioning with our fellow Americans* 
Even when the trip has to be made by plane, aS to Wisconsin 
and -South Dakota, it feels good — and indeed the Huron* 
Soyth Dakota, experience will stand our memory. 

But it is when we can travel by car, “so ^au jj^anned events 
are fitted into a larger pattern ^fj-gSand gb y s jag? 
motels, restaurants, all night diners-* and 
all the rest, that we really fall in love with our work all 

over again. RECORDED - 44 ® °EC 2811955 . 

Unfortunately, the’^^rathernl dist Univers- 
ity discussion didn’t work out. The piegwfe.jus't couldn’t be 
made to fall right: Dr. Outler himself away the 

whole week at a conference; the man wh o/^o o^r-h ve r in his 

W % \ 
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SOI CASA GRANDE HIGHWAY 



TUCSON, ARIZONA 



stead also had, in the end, to be away for a number of 
days ; wires got crossed one way and another* The plain 
fact was . that the night before Thanksgiving was not .a 
practical time for such a gathering. But it has not been 
called off! simply postponed: we can arrange to come to 
Dallas just before our March 1st lecture in Houston, and 
to have more time than was possible now. 

We have again been gathering questions — 
and also some ideas we want to try out on you. But they 
can wait until we return. It has become almost second 
nature, now, for consciousness of your work to mingle with 
consciousness of our own — so that all sorts of occasions 
crop up for getting ideas planted and misconceptions cleared 
up.,. No .separate thing that we ’re able to do seems to 
amount to much — but maybe the total will have some worth 
in the long run. Anyway, our intentions and efforts are 
finding their pattern and feeling more solid as time goes on 

~ / We. had a good visit with Mr. Murphy — just 

for the fun. of it. We find him such a good human being 
to think with. We’ll try for a visit with Mr. Crosby in 
Phoenix on December 1st or 2nd. 

Changing the subject, we found word here 
from Mr. Hicks that he has been able to locate the owner 
of» & the lot next ours and to start negotiations for our 
buying it. So we look happily forward to owning an. extended 
sample of woodland. We’ll call it a good investment —-.but 
will know in our own minds that we haven’t the slightest 
Intention of selling it: we simply like too much the thought 
of having it to enjoy, and for permanent protection of our 
privacy • (Bring on the power-saw brigade J) 

It ’ s wonderfully good to be back here at the 
Ghost Ranch Lodge: one of our top favorite. places in.the 
country. The moon that has traveled with us across the 
land, growing a bit each night, is almost full now; and -the 
weather is so .warm' that it’s a delight just to stand-out 
and contemplate the spacious landscape of this desert 
country. 



We turn eastward from Phoenix on the morning 
of December 7th; and if all goes well, we’ll be phoning 
you around the l£th to say that we ’ re home* Meanwhile, our 
very best to you, as always. 

Cordlall /~~y 



Cordi 
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801 CASA GRANDE HIGHWAY 



TUCSON, ARIZONA 

November 27th. 



Dear Mr • Murphy, 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
DATFg-AM BY 5fl?gTj/C 



Thanks for being so unsurprised when 
we called you, the other evening, for no better reason 
thah .that we needed to restore our own sense of per- 
spective before going out to a dinner* Your way of 
quietly putting things back into proportion was exactly 
what was called for. Most of the time, now, we can 
bake these odd experiences- in stride, not letting them 
disturb us over rauchr- though, I must admit., never being 
quite able thrush them off as of no importance* Once 
in a while, however, some new angle will catch ut. utterly 
off guard. That was what happened the other night. 

After a full half hour or more of listening to the most 
unabashedly cold and calculating attack I’ve yet en- 
countered — all of it couched in terms of ’’reasonableness" 
and'"” freedom of speech" -- I suddenly needed to hear 
some words of plain, quiet sanity; for I felt as though 
I had been mentally traveling in a sort of never,, never 
land where words had familiar sounds but nothing that 
resembled familiar meanings* 

The truly shocking thing -- and this,, we 
will have to check for factuality when we get back to- 
Washington — was her statement that Congressman Sherer 
had simply put the file into her hands, saying that it 
was a public- record, open to any one, and had let her 
copy out.. whatever parts she wanted for reference. She 
said that she and he were in complete agreement about 
people like ourselves — "Socialistic New Dealers." 

She gave me a sample or two of what she had copied out 
of Harry’s sworn statement to the Committee — scraps 
taken out,. of context. The clue one was a statement to * 
the effect that he had been much more aware, in the late 
30s, of the dangers of Fascism iikg/^of those of Communism. 
This, she said, was a clear basis for assuming that he 
had been in a mental position to be "mildly brain-washed" — 
the proof that he had been so being the fact that he had 
"associated" with Communists in all the listed groups. 

From this she. was able to argue that while she had ho 
thought that we were Communists, and was sure that we -had 
only the highest ideals, we were not of sound judgment. 
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I grant you that all this has a sort of 
absurd ’’logic" that would make wonderful material for 
a"’mhsical comedy.. But in the face of a wholly calm 
determination to use thus selectively the record from 
the file to lessen, if possible, our chances to influence 
present public policy, I suddenly felt as though X had 
been touched by the chilly finger of totalitarianism — 
cynical and complacent totalitarianism* It was a 
startling emotional experience* It wasn’t fear — for 
we^aren’t actually anxious about such attacks as hers: 
they aren’t likely to make much practical difference* 

If'wais more a sense of being at large in a strange land 
where fiction wore the mask of fact, and fact of fiction — 
and of needing to scoot "home" to a land of solid sense* 

We’re learning a lot, one way and another, about 
the types of attack that can continue to be made in the 
face of our having officially straightened out the business 
of the list. Her method is only one. among several* , In 
some places, we are now called dubious, not as * "subversives V 
but as "atheists." In other places — notably, it would 
appear, Oklahoma and Indiana,— groups that have moved in 
on the PTA do not bother to specify reasons but simply 
reiterate their conviction that I should not be writing 
for the National Parent- Teacher and that they '’naturally" 
caQ’t subscribe for the magazine or ask others to do so 
while I am a contributor and advisory editor. And so on. • *. 

It is wonderfully good to be back here at the 
Ghost Ranch — one of our favorite homes away from home — 
and back within the solid working frame of the mental 
health institute. The next three days will be full to the 
brim with one workshop session agter another. Then, after 
a "two day interval, we’ll go into a similar three -day 
session in Phoenix. 

The enclosed card makes that new address of ours 
"official" — and it is to be regarded as both record 
and invitation. We do hope you’ll get back there during 
the Spring and pay us a visit. Meanwhile, thanks again 
for letting us drop in and visit you — in person and by 
phone • 

With best wishes from both of us, 

? (77 , /? >, Cordially, 
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It; seems fairly sure that we’ll be back in Dallas 
at the end of February for the postponed SMU discussion 
session* 




Al^t>, we think you^re going to have two visitors: 
not^pfily Mrs . Welden^Bell, of whom we spoke, but also 
Mff^Waible , .minister of the Unitarian Church, who gave - 
us our place to meet the public a year ago. He, at that 
time, was, we felt, very far from sharing our appraisal 
of you people: was, in fact, almost shocked by it. But 
he “has moved a long way in his thinking and, to our 
pleasure, said the other day that he thought he should 
get acquainted with you. We’d particularly like him to 
do So and to have the sort of comfortable talk that would 
make him feel free, at later times, to put questions 
when' he had them on his mind rather than to jumpfoo 
stereotyped Convictions. He’s a good man.— of integrity 
and courage — but given a bit to the sort of "label 
thinking" that keeps many liberals from being quite liberal, 
making them instead partisans in reverse, so to speak. 
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FRANCIS E. CROSBY 



Phoenix, Arizona 



A1_L INFORMi?fftM b 65NTA{NED 

™ 15 a **s§»A»*' 

» 1 «.Vi ■? TO ft 



HEREIN IS 

Dear Bo=# ‘ ^ATE-^JL_Lg l 

a 4-«i xins: you about 1 unchin to 
I wrote you ye enclosed some news 
with the ^erstreets an^en^ more , 8 news story 

clippings. Here are a c e m ber £ and one from tlae 
from the Gazette of hecemoe ^ remarked 

gs*& £ safs — 

The original 

me Slor to my lunching «xth the ^ Mrs . Haldl- 

Her husband e ame :|- n y up about the fact that 

man is pretty well broken up gomebody i lonched with. 

she was so voc H eroU fy^I th e FBI was a fact finding 
I told Mr. Haldima: furnished clearances to no one 
organization which ■ that my actionin 

Either directly op indirectly,, waS a fact and 

going to lunch with the tatto n on it which 

that people can put intended and no signifi- 

they choose Hut none was gt abottt the people 

cance about what the ^I^thougnj >etlonB in going 
could be attached to “ y bim that as a matter 

to lunch with them. personally acquainted with 
of further fact I T W9 ® d P 1 ^ched with them last 
the Overstreets* ... bad arranged for a lun- 
Friday and at my relationship was 

cheon on Monday and tna y significance > 

purely personal and no officia- S ^ 

should be attached to *A. 

The a^ldlmans ere highly tom* °* 

Mr^Haldiman stated that 1 drop the matter, 

wifke^she^wiH apologize and 0 J proving 

but he is now pursuing the P° T he conversations 

whether ’’ Ma ^ a ' is „^f^ p °s wer/pleasant and polite. 

S5m S — following the »*«« up. 
with Senator Bridges. ■a a0 U>STJE» 

You know how Vai'tas^^thlng 

further^* on Lfs^Sre ond if anything does dome up 

I .m «» >. - Z' S ~ 

*«■“. mMXHO - as «* 

..^tV & ^ m % 

Enc (2> ^ ~ '^ X 
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«rP r S • AlW Overstreet, 

; speaking here with his wife, 
warns that America is living in a 
tune of great peril not knowing 
when, one , paranoiac will destroy 
the world.”- 



I 



1 



Overstreet - noted that Soviet 
Communist Party Boss Khrush- 
chev smiled in. Geneva, then 
blew his top'/ in a temple in 
Burma, where “all of, his re- 
pressed anger came out.” 

THE DOCTOR and his wife, 
Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, opened 
a three-day series of symposiums 
H; d .workshops/ yesterday at 
Phoenix College auditorium. 

Today and tomorrow at 8 p.m., 

w e ^^ streets wil1 appear at 
North Phoenix High School audi- 
with 2:30 p.m. workshops 
scheduled today and tomorrow in 
•Phoenix Public Library - audi- 
tonum. _ Evening sessions are 
free, although the workshop fee 
1S 



THE OVERSTREETS earlier 
denied assertions m&de\ by ;-Mrs 
V.'Mr Kdldiman-^124 E. Palm 
Lane, that HarajfDverstreet h ad 



been identified with Red front 
groups. 



The Overstreets offered letters 
from the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy; department of -state; Sen. 
Styles Bridges. (R-NH) (who 
Mrs. Haldiman quoted as a 
source for some of her informa- 
tion); and Rep. Harold H. Velde 
.(R-Hl), chairman of the house 
committee on un-American ac- 



tivities. 



The series %y tlie^sVcfioIogists 
s sponsored*^ by* the 



is sponsored^ by* thV^Mdri^pa 
Health Association, , of 
which Rabbi A. L. Krohn is presi- 



cThe letters supported Over- 
street denials. They had offered, 
when the matter first came up in 
1953, to appear before Velde's 
committee. Velde wrote them hi 
June 1954 that the hearing would 
be unnecessary, ' and' Senator 
Bridges wrote in November 1954 
that he wished the situation had 
been cleared up before his speech 
of two. months earlier. 



. CHARLES W. PINE, associa- 
tion vice president, at last night's 
lecture, . said that recently the 
California. American Legioit and 
Jaycees commended the Over- 



streets for their talks on' “How 



— * vu JL XU VY 

to Intelligently; Combat Commun- 
Ism.” 






; x 4X0 ii c 

Mmrfirnn,,:;.?? 

UF&q: f C? /Hr 

^ 'hazy. * 



Responding to 'an audience 
question about the episode here,' 
Mrs. •Overstreet explained the as- 
sertions against her husband 
thusly: 

“Perfectly sincere people are 
misinformed. They nook 

first at the facts before making 
charges.” 
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: Overstreets Today 

In the club s headquarters in Hotel Westward Ho. 

• 81111 y lfe author-lecturer-psychologist team conclude 
a three-day symposium here today with a workshop at 2:30 p.m. 

^ ~ r ^ >-in Phoenix Public Library audi- 

torium, and a general meeting at 
8 p.m., in North Phoenix High 

' School auditorium. Topic of the 

1 afternoon workshop is “The 

" L ' ,r " , Child — Made For Growing.” 

* ,/*- . T>R. MILDRED W. Wood, fam- 

* -'• * Hy living consultant for the 

• . Phoenix College and High School 

• ' ’ District, is chairman. Dr. Grady 

, i v Gammage, president of Arizona 

, * State College at Tempe, will pre- 

' / 11 , " . % , side at tonight's meeting. Topic 

' ’ will be Cental Health for the 

/ v Whole Life Span.” 

, ' ' Centers of a controversy here * 

concerning their alleged connec- v 
.* , , tions with Red-front organiza- ’ 

■ * . tions? the Overstreets yesterday* 

; 1 ; ^ r l ; were luncheon guests of Francis; 

\ Crosby, special agent in charge 
; ^ ' • - . V ‘ of the Phoenix FBI office. 

' ' . ' . ' ‘ Rabbi A. L. Krohn. president of 

' < : the Maricopa Mental Health As- \ 

• , V sociation, sponsors of the Over- » 

- .< ^ streets’ symposium here, saidr. 

- , s : yesterday he didn't think the FBI 

• - , - agent would have invited the 

r - * " , * Overstreets to lunch had there 

: . ' j been any factual basis for the ‘ 

. . ' 1 - ■ charges of alleged Red sympathy 

- / ; , ' hurled at them. 

. THE controversy was set off 

here in a letter to* the editor of 
* ' • ; The Arizona Republic Sunday. 

’ r . : ; 1 ■ The Overstreets denied t£e alle- 

*/’ .1. ^ gations in an interview which ap- 

. ’ ; * ; ‘ ^ ‘peared in the same issue of this 

r . \ ' . newspaper. 

. ‘T think the fact that Mr. Cros- 
Y^ '*Y/A ' **' : by was willing to be seen in pub- 1 -,.* 

VV * lice . with the Overstreets on a ■ 

C , /O * vV v t social basis after that letter was ! 

O ; > ° * V * r/h ‘ I Panted,” Rabbi Krohn said, 1 

VP y 6-/?/ . ,„ r / “Shows pretty^well*' What their; ' 

' j *C/ ^ /v ; standing wf£h the U.S. govern- \ l 

: .mem is.- - 1 
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Office Memorandum • UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



FROM 




Mr. Tolson 



D. 



DATE: 1-25-56 



c 












SUBJECT: 



HARRY A'. AND BONAROOVERSTRKETT'^^-^^&7^y 







/*■ Tolson _ 
/^^Boardmai 
Nichols 
Belmont 
Harbo 
Mohr _ 



:„Tz4r 

•,iZE 



Parsons . 

Rosen 

Tamm 



In c onnec'ti'oxT with the Silver mas ter investigation, a 
statement appears in an investigative report that a surveillance of 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster reflected that he called at the apartment .•$ - 

occupied by Dr . H. A r Overstreet on December 16, 1946 . Some time 



Sizoo 

Winterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 
Holloma^i . 



ago in talking to the Overstreets, I frankly asked them v^hat their connection/ $ 

( with Silvermaster was. They professed not to know him, and I frankly stated^ 
that he called at their apartment on December 16, 1946. Their reaction was/^ 
that they were not in New York until later in December. Only recently ' 

Mrs. Overstreet told me that they had verified that they were in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on December 16," arid, they completed a six-week course of instruction 
in Ann Arbor bn December 17, 1946. She further stated that they subrented \ 

I their apartment in New York during the fall of 1946 to a Dr. John Darr who was 
a Chaplain at Wesleyan TJni ver sity, Middletown, Connecticut, and stated that 
they had since heard that Dr. Darr had a son who had become involved with 
the (communists. 

Our files reflect that the eon of the Chaplain is a 
Reverend John Whittier Darr, Jr. , who is a reported member of the 
Communist Party. He was the paid publicity director of the American 
Peace Crusade and testified on behalf of the defense in the first trial of the 
communist leaders in New York. 

I have not checked the files to determine if there is any tie-up 
between the Reverend John W. Darr, Jr., and Silvermaster. 
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NA THAN GREGORY SI LV ERMAS TER, was , 
ESPIONAGE - R 



I Mr, Nicholgjby memo 1/25/56 to Mr, Tolaon, captionet 
"Harry AJ and _Bonaro Oyerstreeij" which is attached, advised 
the files had not been checked to determine if there is any 
tieup between Rev, John H, Barr, Jr,, and Nathan Gregory 
Hi Ivermaster, 

This is to advise that no references to John Whittii 
Barr and variations thereof were found in 65-56402 (main file 
in over-all Silvermaster case) or in 101-786 (Silvermaster ma 
file). In addition, the main file on Barr (100-369510) was 
reviewed and did not reflect any mention of Silvermaster, 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

" — iwrrefmre^'GReETr*^ 

LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

February 27,1956 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
FBI 

9th and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 



% 



Mr. TjolsonfejS^ ! 






Mr. ^-N^cKoIs — — T ^: 
Mr. Boardmaiw£' 
Mr. BdmontK— . t 

Mr. Mason. ? 

Mr. Mohr I 

Mr. Parsons- * 

Mr. Rosen V 

Mr. Tamm | 

Mr. Nease — | 

Mr. Winterrowd- | 
Tele. Room — | — I 
Mr. Holloman — I 
Miss Gan%/ 1 




Dear Mr* Hoover, 

Thank you very warmly for your letter* 

I am glad that my own letter to the Washington Post did 
not seem to you to be beside the point. 

You can be sure that ’both my wife and myself 
wiTl always welcome a chance to speak as accurately as we 
can about the work of the Bureau where we feel that mis- 
understandings about it exist* 

With all good wishes, 1 am 



Sincerely, 






H. k *' Overstreet 
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Dr. Harry A. Overstreet • 
1308 Fiddler ‘8 Green - > 
' &.ake Bancroft 
Falla Church, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



j * 



February 20, 1956 



PFRSQHAL 



.ALL MF0RMAT10N 
HEREIN IS ’!JNCLASSIfi£0 V;, 
nftT FJ-iW - - BYaST^ 1 - 



-f 



1 h&vejust completed reading your letter to the, editor -which 
Sppearedin the Washington Post and Times Herald on February !7» 1986. 

. 1 thought your observations pertaining to the FBI were excellent, t only ■ 
hop© that the writer of the editorial which invitedyOur Communication will , 

. carefully study your nbseryatiohs because they are penetratingyto the* point 
and correctly .reflect Hie position of the FBI. This position is well known , 
and we have sought to briiag it to the attention of the. public on many occasions. 

‘ V. j 1 was certainly glad when you saw fit to comment nn the evils 
whiOh wpuldffollOw if the FBI were to esterci se aa^editorial prerogative in 
reporti’h§ the%acfcs it collects. If for ahy reason s«oh a policy were ever 
forced u'^n tfeBureau I, for one, would resist it because the fact-finding 
funcfcionsand the^valuating functions cannot be combined. When this is 
v done indee^ah i^estigative agency will become a real'. menace.., ■ 

• V’.. : • ' 1 c r ' ■ • 

. . **$% -Sii west' to send you this personal note to enprese my 'deep" 
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the editorial opinion that the 
Library of Congress has put it- 
I self in a ridiculous position by 

I isking Mr. Albert % Sprague 
Coolidge to withdraw his ac- 
:eptance of. an invitation to 
serve as adviser to the Coolidge 
foundation— if, as , I assume, 
he facts- about his past are as 
itated. 

This decision, coming from 
he Library of Congress — of all 
nstitutipns— seems to me both 
hortsighted and incredibly 
imid. I find it hard to reconcile 
nth the past record and. the 
ultural responsibility of the 
library. 

Having said, this, however, I 
aust strongly dissent from the. 
mplication of one sentence in 
be editorial: “The FBI is a 
ery good police force; but it 
? not a good judge of viola 
layers.” The implication, here, 
eems plainly to be that the FBI 
xceeded its authority— that of 
roviding, on request from an- 
ther governmental agency, 
whatever specific information^ 
had with regard to a certain*" 
idividual— and, on its own, 
ecommended that * Mr. Cool- 
Ige be asked to withdraw, 
his sentence, to my mind, 
nderscores an. a impression 
bout FBI procedures that «is 
ften reiterated and highly 
nfair. v 

I have made it a point,, dur* 
ig the past several years, to 
| get as much information as pos- 
sible about the work of the 
I Bureau: what it does and what 
it does not do. As far as I can 
discover, it does, in cases such 
Las that of Mr. Coolidge, pre- 
icisely what it is set up to do, 
k and scrupulously refrains from 
doing more than that. 

It collects information when 
it is asked to collect it: asked 
by another governmental body 
that has the right "to use its 
se rvices in this respect. It does 
not*--. initiate investigations on 



accord xvith its i»wn;taJ!l 



the information dt accumulates! 



party and witliold;that 'item. . 

If the source of any particu; 
lar*piece. of Information ^has,. in 
past" instances, ^proved to be 
either markedly reliable- or 
markedly- unreliable, .this 
fact is Attached, to Jhe specific , 
item. So far as^I can learn, this 
is the only addition it mak'es 
to collected data. 7 
The question I would want to 
put, then; is this: Does the edi- 
torial imply that it would be 
• safer for this country to have 
the FBI start “editing* 1 the ma- . 
terial it collects? If either the' , 
agents in. the field or the cen- 
I tral FBI, office, should ever as* / 
1 sume this “editorial”* responsi-^ 
bility of deciding not to file this 
item but to file that one; hot 
to pass, on this piece of inf or- . 
mation but to pass on that one, 
then I would be ready— as I am 
,not, at present— to regard the 
FBI as dangerous to our free- 
dom's. ' * i 

To my mind, the distinction 
of the Bureau lies precisely in v 
the fact that it does not do what 
the writer of the editorial ap- 
parently thinks it should do: / 
namely, interpret for other 
agencies the material collected 
for them. It was not s.et up to 
do this task. It has refrained 
from doing it. It has left the 
job of interpretation to those 
whose proper undertaking it is; 

I, for one, am grateful 4o it’ for 
, doing precisely this. * 

The FBI, . in shorty did not 
presume to judge Mr. Coolidge 
- as either a proper adviser for 
the Library of Congress or as 
a viola player. Therefore .it was 
neither a good judge of him 
nor a bad judge, and to imply* 
that it exceeded its authority 
by acting as judge seems to me 
both unfair and misleading. 

H. A:; OVERST ^g CT l * 
Falls .Church, Va. 
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Winterrowd . 



With, reference to the letter -which Dr. Harry A. Overstreet Tele. Room 

rote to the Post and which appeared in the Post on February 17, 1956, rS ™" 
as the Director noted, this is "an excellent statement. While the Director 
instructed that a letter be sent to the Overstreets, I would like to recommend 
that we now not send the letter which you had revised. This letter will serve 
no purpose other than to throw cold water on the Overstreets and it would undo 0 / 

all the good work that has been done over a period of time. The next time I see 
the Overstreets I can tell them how much we appreciated their letter as, in fa.ct„T 
I did when they read it to me prior to sending it to the Post. 



cc:, Mr. Jones 
LBN: arm 
(3) 
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It is better but I have lost mv 
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Office Is/iemorandum 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



to : Director, FBI 



DATE: March 23, 1956 



OM : SAC, Los Angeles. (66-1700-1419) 



m subject: D r . HARRZ A . OVERSTREET; 

' / BONARO W. OVERSTREET/ 



-ATTENTION: ASSISTANT TO THE 

- DIRECTOR LMB .{^NICHOLS . 



Rebulet 12/15/55 to SAC Francis E. Crosby, Phoenix, with 
copy to Los Angeles . • . 



This is to , advise that Dr . and Mrs . .OVERSTREET called at 
the Los Angeles Office of the FBI during their stay in Los 
Angeles, at which time they were received very courteously. 



The OVERSTREETS were in Los Angeles in conjunction with - 
the usual conference on Childhood and Youth, which was held at 
the Ambassador Hotel .March 6 - 7 , 1956. ‘ 



The foregoing is for the information of the Bureau. 
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W-'' 'FEBERAL BUREAU., OF IjggpTIGATION 

I - 1956 
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Tolson, 5744 
Boardman, p736 
B elmont , 174.2 
Mason, 5256 
Mohr, 5517j 
Parsons, 7j621 
Rosen, 5706 
Tamm, 4-130 IB 
Sizoo, 174& 

j 

N ichol s , 5640 
McGuire , 5642 
Wick, 5634 
DeLoach, 5636 
Morgan, 5^26 

f 

f 

Jones, 423o 
Leonard, 6222 
f IB 

Waikart, 7204 
Karnes, 72 p6 
Wherry*, 5337 



.See Me 

For Your — inf o 



.Mr. Nease, 5744 
.Miss Gandy*, 5633 
.Mr. Holloman, 5633 



Records Section 
JPers. Records, 6631 
Reading Room, 5531 
.Mail Room, 5533 
Tele-type, 5644 
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: Captioned book reviewed by Central Research Section. Review not ^ 

an analysis of authors’ complete thought or activities which are mentioned 
briefly for identification purposes. Authors well known to Bureau. Dr. Overstreet, 
past : supporter of communist front organizations, and wife Bonaro, residents 
of Falls Church, Virginia, now strongly anticommunist. They analyze human 
relationships in an effort to formulate a more effective deterrent to communism. 
Communism is unequivocally denounced. Philosophy of Karl Marx described 
as embittered view of human nature twisted into revolutionary dogma by 
Lenin. Quotations from Director set forth on pages 81 1/2 and 88. FBI and 
Department of Justice mentioned as principal targets of co mmuni sm in 
United States on page 48 1/2. FBI included in groups forming mutual vigilance 
system which authors disparage on pages 84 and 84 1/2, but FBI singled out 
and praised highly for organization and administration on pages 85 and 86. 
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That this memorandum be furnished to Mr. Nichols for information. 
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Memorandum to Mr. A. H. Belmonirfrom W. C. Sullivan 



DETAILS: 



This memorandum is a review by the Central Research Section of 
the above-captioned book and is not an analysis of the authors* complete thought 
or their: activities which are mentioned but briefly for identification purposes. 



Dr 4 Harry A. Overstreet is rather well known to the Bureau. He is 
a professor, author and lecturer who in the past was a member of different , 
communist front organizations but is now strongly antico mmun ist. Born in 
1875, Dr. Overstreet received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of California and a Bachelor of Science degree from Oxford University. He 
served in the philosophy department at the University of California and 
subsequently was a professor of philosophy and a department head at the 
College of the City of New York. He has also served as president of the 
American Association of Adult Education and Trustee of. Town Hall in 
New Ydrk City. Married twice, he has written numerpuS books, several in 
collaboration with his present wife, which deal primarily with human relation- 
ships. 

. Dr. Overstreet’s present wife is Bonaro W. Overstreet, who was 
born in 1902. She received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of . 
California and is. a teacher, author and lecturer. She has been an instructor 
in adult education at Claremont County, California, and has been affiliated as 
a teacher with the Uniyersity of California and Mills College in California 
and the University of Michigan, She and her husband presently reside in 
Falls Church, Virginia. ' 

As a result of contacting the Bureau in May, 1953, to go on record 
in regard to. some of their past affiliations, the Overstreets have been 
developed by Mr. Nichols as staunch supporters of the Bureau. 

Mr. Storer B. Lunt, president of W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. , 
publishers of the Oyerstreets* books and a personal friend of tlm. Overstreets, 
made available the galley proof of their latest book entitled "Th^ Mind Goes 
Forth, ,jrhe„Dr,ama_of Understanding, " which is scheduled for. release in the~“~ 
near future. ^ ^ ^ 

yy y f- ^ . 

In this bookTthe^author s state that the growth of extr emisms andjfov ? £ tycSt 
hostilities has become the central problem in the world today. The solution to “ 
the problem, as they see it, lies, in our ability to understand ourselves, 
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particularly in. regard to our interpersonal and intergroup relationships, so 
that in understanding ourselves we might better understand what motivates 
our group activities, and thus logically formulate a course of action by which 
we can avert the danger of total destruction from nuclear and bacterial 
weapons and win the M cold war" against communism. 

The authors approach the problem from three phases, and in the 
initial phase, titled "The Drama of Understanding, " utilize the premise that 
humans are inescapably social in nature, each possessing an influence 
peculiarly his own. They stress the necessity of recognizing the error capacity 
of human nature, developing the art of forgiveness and becoming "space-making 
personalities" so. as to create an atmosphere in which others will be reassured 
to risk behaving like free human beings. They warn against neurotic behavior, 
identifying the neurotic as a "rigid personality. . . firmly held within a fixed 
pattern of response, " pointing out that it is. such behavior that refuses 
individuals an opportunity to gracefully admit a mistake and drives them; to 
defense of their actions d&spite their realization of their error. 

One of -the illustrations which the authors use is the case of a man 
who, in the past, has supported various groups that since have been classified 
as communist front organizations. Although his "affiliations" expressed no 
commitment to communism, and he was motivated by a humanitarian spirit, 
he subsequently finds himself officially or unofficially "listed" with his 
reputation and livelihood jeopardized. He may find that his accusers, moved 
by a sort of psychological "blood lust, " want him to be guilty because they 
have called him so or because he is the sort of "liberal intellectual" or , 
"scientist" whom they have long feared and distrusted, but whom they have 
never been able to "put on the spot. " He may find that his accusers refuse 
to even talk with him or, with a complacent "sense of their own virtue, settle 
for calling him not a communist, "but a gullible T dupe T of the communists. " 

(p. 15) The individual thus is "trapped by those who will not grant him 
psychic space. " 

According to the authors, it is by granting such individuals psychic 
space, that is, by listening sympathetically to their point of view, that we can 
establish understanding, permitting these individuals to grant psychic space 
toothers, and thereby help "to nestors the sanity of our common life. " (p. 15 1/2) 

The authors deal with the second phase of the "problem” in Part EL 
of the book under the heading of "Our Structured Relationships. " They state 
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that the role of the individual in life is. motivated by a basic, undeniable fact — 
the need to. belong — and that demagogic individuals, lusting for power, 
exploit pseudo-conservatives and extreme rightists who fear being rejected 
or who hunger for status, and thus create fanaticisms of resentment which are 
harmful to society. 

As an approach to understanding the relationships on which our 
society is based, the authors suggest that all matters be considered with 
moderation and open minds and discussed imelear language avoiding the 
use of "loaded words, " such as "Fifth Amendment Communist. " (p. 66) 

The authors note an arrogance on the part of various public 
administrators and question whether the successful businessman, with his 
characteristic way of approaching problems, is what we need in government. 

They charge that the citizenry is far too often treated as a. cons umin g public 
and that when citizens ask J questions, logical,, legitimate and deserving, 

"the business mind in government seems often to be moved to impatience 
as though workers or customers were invading the managerial domain. " (p. 67). 

The authors emphasize that the public is entitled to know the facts, 
pointing out that "we have to recover the art of asking questions of those in 
public office. ... For just to the extent that we let ourselves be put off with 
ball- answers or none, or simply abdicate our citizen role and let the 
administrators take it oyer, we ourselves: will talk nonsense about what is 
going on and will simply add to the general confusion. " (p. 67) 

Moving to the present dangers which confront society, the authors, 
in Part DT entitled "In the Public Domain, " point out that we are Vulnerable 
to total destruction by the nqclear and bacterial weapons existing today. 

They emphasize, that the total destructiveness of such weapons is no guarantee 
against their use by a paranoid personality in a position of power. They suggest, 
therefore, that it is imperative that we become familiar with the workings of 
the human personality and of the social influences which react on it so that we 
may eliminate the social .factors which result in the development of such 
paranoid personalities. . 

The authors also stress the danger of our losing the "cold war" against 
communism because communism thrives when the cumulative angers, fears 
and hurt prides prevent understanding and reconciliation in a co mmuni ty of 
normally decent, reasonable human beings. They cite, "factionalism” as one 
of the biggest deterrents to an organized crusade against communism and cite 
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the ’’demagogues, " the ’’heroes of the age of hate, ” (p. 79) as those responsible 
for the rise of factionalism. They cite those who forfeit their ’’individuality 
and mental integrity for the companionship in agreement, the luxury of hating 
with a clear conscience, the oversimplified sense of ’rightness, ’ and the resonant 
pleasures of ’monologuing in unison, ”’ which characterizes the factionalists. 

(p. 82) 



Our society’s efforts to combat the ’’cold war” of communism 
have resulted in the development of a ’’mutual vigilance” program which, 
according to the authors, deters communism in a ’’checks and balances” 
manner, but which also heightens factionalism. The authors hope to see the 
development of a, group which will make a realistic appraisal of the form and 
action necessary to attain democratic vigilance of a calm, steady, rational 
nature which will be skillful, discriminating, just and timely. They stress 
the necessity of bringing together groups which are idealistically far apart 
so that a form of mutual understanding may evolve out of the meeting. They 
believe that it is necessary to map out areas of proper vigilance and then 
decide ways and means to accomplish the desir able ends which also must be 
defined before it is possible to proceed on an orderly course. 

The authors emphasize most the necessity for self- vigilance, the 
necessity of each individual- avoiding the darkness of fear, animosity, 
conformity, irresponsibility and factionalism which, are such disruptive 
factors in our relationships with others in society.- They point out that we 
are naturally a ’’space-making and space-seeking people” who must destroy 
the sheer inertia, limited imagination, entrenched prejudices, vested interests, 
fears and exploitation of fears which constitute constrictive influences on 
space-makers, (pp. 102 1/2 - 103) 

The authors point out that there is something larger than all of us 
which, as it unfolds and matures, will, provide a more spacious area for the 
human spirit. They emphasize that the world can be a far richer place in 
which to live if we know ourselves and understand others. They conclude that 
the future is bright because of the space-makers among us whdse name 

"happily, is legion. " (p. 102 1/2) 

H # 

The authors have utilized quotations of the Director on several 
occasions in the book. Speaking of the defense of a government against 
communist infiltration, they quote from the Director’s article "Civil Liberties 
and Law Enforcement: The, Role of the FBI, ’’ which appeared in the Iowa 
Law Review in 1952. (p. 81 1/2) 
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To illustrate a point regarding the lack of cultural hospitality in. 
our society, the authors refer to a statement of the Director entered in the 
Congressional Record of January 26, 1953, regarding the percentage of 
communists of foreign birth or born of foreign parents, (p. 88) 

The FBI is. mentioned by the authors who, speaking of communist 
targets throughout the world, cite both the FBI and the Department of Justice 
as the principal targets of communism in the United: States, (p. 48 1/2) 

The authors again refer to the FBI by' including it in with a variety 
of groups, ’’congressional committees, all departments of the Federal 
Government, state legislatures, patriotic organizations, ” etc. , which they 
characterize as forming the basis for the system of mutual vigilance which 
has evolved in our society and which, although serving as a deterrent to 
communism, also has a tendency to heighten factionalism at a time when 
we have most needed to find working bases, of unity, (p. 84 1/2) However, the 
authors then single out the. FBI as one organization within the above-mentioned 
groups 'which has held to a remarkably steady course. They debunk a number 

I of typical communist charges often hurled at the Bureau and praise the Bureau 
highly for its Organization and administration, (pp. 84 1/2 - 86) 

In regard to the subject of communism, the authors describe the founder 
of communism, Karl Marx, as a philosopher who falsified life and whose too 
limited and embittered view of human nature was twisted by Lenin into a 
revolutionary bible to serve as a distorted religion for mankind, (p. 70 1/2) 

The authors also refer to such proponents of the communist philosophy as 
Lenin and. Stalin as ’’monstrously self-deceived deceivers of the 20th century. ... 
proponents of the partial life, the bitter and embattled life, the life of mutual 
hate and intrigue. ” (p. 71) 

The authors state that the perverse genius of communism has been 
its ability to offer seemingly significant roles to strikingly divergent individuals. 
They explain the totalitarian nature of communism by describing it as a system 
which has evolved in Russia where ”an ’elite’ minority has assumed a role of 
absolute power by first writing the word crisis* in gigantic letters across the 
majority consciousness and then setting itself up as defender and savior of 
that majority. ” (p. 30) 
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The .author# state unequivocally that .communism is wrong "because 
it establishes on a gigantic scale a way of life in which the calculated denial 
of ’growing space 1 is rationalized, idealized, and entrenched as permane nt 
policy . '** The thing that makes communism wrong, they say, is its inability 
to correct the faults within the frame of "reality" it sets up as its own and, 
as it grows, it necessarily becomes more oppressive not only to its foes but 
to its own people, (p. 11 1/2) 
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You have, I believe, received a copy of \/'$ 
letter sent to me by Mr. Nei4lfwetterman, of Cine inn ati . 
will not burden you with 'Th’e^sTor y T>acPr°of €KaTnTeT€erT w Mr . 
Nichols knows it. But I want to make unmistakably clear the 
fact that there is no basis whatever for Mr. Wetterman’s 
statement that I have claimed some sort of "clearance" by the 
FBI. I have not brought the name of the Bureau into this 
situation in any manner whatever. 



What appears to lie back of his statement is 
simply this. He wrote to a sponsor of ours in Cincinnati, 
protesting our being invited to lecture. Our sponsor, wanting 
- to answer his charges, but not wanting to worry us about them, 

. wrote for information to the National Congress of Parents and 
I Teachers. Miss Bottomly, in the Congress office, sent such 
information as they had' about us and apparently suggested that 
fe'ome "clearance" of us be secured from the FBI. I have not 
seen Miss Bottomly*s letter; but I am sure she wrote in all 
good faith — and under a very common misconception of what 
your Bureau does and does not do. I have written her, asking 
that the FBI not be mentioned if any similar problem comes 
up in the future. But Mr. Wetterman has elected to assume 
that I have claimed "clearance" by the Bureau. 




Jft 



Miss Bottomly, of course, like all the staff 
there at the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, knows 
the high regard my wife and I have for the FBI. I hope, in 
"fact, that many people know that by now; for we have tried, 
‘often, to correct misinformation about the Bureau and to under 
.score the intelligence and integrity of its’ processes. But 
^what’i.we have said about it has been at a far remove, indeed, 
ti from^a^iy claim that we have been "cleared" — or that it is 
proper feask of the Bureau to clear citizens at large. 



%^>'regret your having been hother ^^Z^ h ifjMo 4S'M 
matter even to this extent. 1ft ^ ** 

■ ,n A J W • S 

With warm personal regards, 6 JUN 1 1956 IpL 

' ^ ’ \ I W Sincerely^^^„^«“ r 

f- 

— "NT • * t Sr Vl HTftrbvers treet 

‘ ^ 21 19 f\ \ v 




Your letter of May IS, 1356, has bees received, 
and I appreciate the courtesy "which prompted your writing to 
set the record straight regarding the matter with wMch you are 
concerned. 



There is apparently a great deal of public mis- 
conception on the subject of clearances, and we continue to 
receive numerous communications from individuals requesting 
clearance* 1 * As you so well painted out, we are strictly a 
fact-gathering agency, and such matters are beyond the scope 
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of our authority. 



Tolsdi _ 
Board man . 

Nichols . 

Belmont _ 
Barbo 
mr 1 



Uolfoiran 

Gandy - - 



J. Edgar Hoover 
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District, Department of Ohio, American Legion. Copies of this 
correspondence were previously furgishedthe Bureau by Wetterman 
tel an envelope postmarked 5/16/56.“ Apparently Dr. Overstreet is 



Wetterman* s communications that he n^Psuggested to Miss Ruth A. 
Bottomly, Administrative Assistant Of the National Congress of Parents 
apd Teachers, that clearance of Dr. Overstreet be secured from the FBI. 
Dri ^Overstreet is a professor, author and lecturer, whc> in the past, was 
a member of various communist-fr^nt organizations buf is now strictly 
h /anticompiupist. Director sent him cordial letter 2/20/56 in acknowledg- 
es 4peh&gga letter to the 1 editor ©f ’The Washington Post ’which was in defense 
%f the'Bureau. Letter 'being marked personal in view of controversy 
which has arisen o#3>r. Overstreet’s association with Bureau representa- 
tives in Phoenix. Arizona, in 12/1955. i 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER’S GREEN 
LAKE 8ARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

( April 16, l9 1 -6 



Mr. Neil Wetterman 

Research Director, Americanism Committee 

American Legion, Fourth District 

Department of Ohio 

VG55 Spooky Ridge Lane 

Cincinnati 27, Ohio t ^ 

Dear Mr;. Wetterman, 

I wrote from Peoria -that I would answer 
your letter upon my return home. Now, with our lecture 
trip completed, I am back at my typewriter. 

I think 1 can assume that ‘you have, by 
now, familiarized yourself with the affidavit of which 1 
wrote in myprevious letter: the affidavit which, as I there 
indicated, I submitted, on my own initiative, to the House 
Committee on Uni-American Activities in the Cummer of .1953* ■ 

If you have read that affidavit, you 
already know all that I think necessary to say at present. 
First,' that 1 made no effort in my statement to the Committee 
to cover up or argue- out of existence any "affiliation" on 
the list, but simply gave, to the best of my ability, the 
facts in each case. Second, that no one of these "affiliations" 
indicated any Communist or Pro-Communist sympathies or 
activities. Each represented simply a specific response to 
some appeal that seemed wholly legitimate and humanitarian 
on the basis of the materials made available to me, at that 
time, for my decision. I am perfectly willing to stand on 
my record. ' ^ .. ^ 

6 Sincerely, 



H. A. Overstreet 




BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



MARK' A. OVEPSTi- T 

132B FIGCt-fcIVS ,*REE^ 
LAKE B ARCRCFT 
PALIS CHL'H>'-t, VIRGINIA 



fill iffORf'pO'i OBTAINED 

HUiLUJ So C'l'CLrl .u'eCs) i 

DAT? - 



M - « Vy* T-. Wet t trojan . . . t 

*. C’i D* **ec * >. r 

i f ..‘V.: vr. Committee 
,«!• o v ^ ■ ar 4 Logics, Fou-t* district 
>•* a - tTr r.* of Chlo 
• - C , *j .. i.sky hioae Lane 

. s v ..tnatf 2?,^Ohio^ ^ , ir r > _& 

v/ett -irman, 

I wonder whether you win clarify a poln* 
'a't for me® in your letter to Mrs. Doekweiler, with regar-u 
recent speaking engagement in Cincinnati, yen w-ite, 'C*® 
'vtfv’-eet has been extended the privilege of appei'in*;, an’®. 
r>s ( h before a Committee cf Congress of the United Stater *■■•* 
f .. ip.se of clarifying the foregoing activities. To dat** he 
■\:t accepted this invitation. Therefore, a doubt *1111 exfs 
v. ?* 'is intention* with regard to our youth** educational 
*‘a;ixities. w 



Since ycu .say 
are cueplv concerned about cult 
rharccter and wholesome ideals, 
woj.id Act make such a charge as 
you could document it with fact 
at f *;a fo- which I am now asking 
omraittee you are referring to 
y;* cannot, on the basis of fac 
-eie^-ing tos namely, the House 
a,. 1 the. Ccnate Internal Ceeurit. 



elsewhere in the letter the 
Ivatlng In young Americans ; 
I realize, of course, that 
this about a f el lew citize: 
and it is p-ecisely such 
. I myself do net knew wn i . 
— though I knew at least t'J 
♦i now in the pub He domain 
Committee on Un-American A 
y Committee. = 



__ „ry - 

ktiow^ba'Wnnot be referring tc 
ee on Un-American Activities because, almost 
vcluratarf ly came to hashing ten (I was then 1 i 
aia) and went, on irv own initiative, to the c 
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Commit tee. 



,.;nv ®vu,u* * w*, w, Mr . jt .. - - - - 

o clarify the record. Since I never have been e 
... .h* or a Communist sympathizer, I was natural! 
stabi Ssnitg this fact bey end any shadow cf dovbi 
c,f of Mr. Beale, I wrote tc Mr. Velde* then Thai 
a hearing before the Committee if such a hearing 



r o mi iiuuau¥?, va toe ^ 
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c f of Mr. Beale, I wrote tc Mr. Velue* then .h 
a hearing before the Committee if such a heari 
*.,earv for the- clarification of the record. I 
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Dr, Harry A. Overstreet 
1303 Fiddlerfe Green 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 



Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



With reference your reply under date of April l6th. to my /S 
letter of March 26th. , I wish to register keen disappointment ll^ 
to say the least. V>y 

You will note in my letter I did not hesitate to answer your\ 3| 
questions nor to state our position clearly. In addition, I \||JL 
furnished verification of my contentions and have noted you y 
do not question them further. In turn, I asked several K 9 

questions of you. (Refer: page 4, paragraph 4; page 5» flK 

paragraphs 1, 2 and 5) • However, notwithstanding your moral ffTJ 
and ethical obligation to- honor these questions with your 3C 
answers, yours of April l6th. completely ignores their I 

existence by a simple statement of; "I am perfectly willing Uuj 
to stand on my record." My candid opinion, doctor, of this 
past "record", as well as your current one, is none too brilliant 
and certainly contains no cause for pride. 



thoroughly studied and analyzed your affidavit of July 24.3 
U 1953 and have summed up the results as being a plea**^ 

jy ' “igja^anoe of the facts and your being many times dujtejl; ^Thist 



: d t>i* explanation in itself could be accepted through benefit t s>f X 

^ Wi&j Ufat. slnoe ^many-h afore- -y©u==and-a©= , 

hafe end will be conjured into supporting those phi^o siS^hijds 
’’^Owhich they claim to oppose. However, in light of ^bmfc recent 
developments, and-^sp&bially since they occurred subs^uent 
t^your affidavit^it ^pe^pes my reasoning just how an 
£ educator can contiaflle 1%'h§ so gullible after he claims a 
*3 filial realization o£^ hi s\ errors. It would appear you are 
vrt weeing the benefit dd^tfi cloak just a little thin. 

i tA & 



* 1 c < ^JDver^treet and Bonaro W7 Overstreet as n^mbarsw I am sure 

'past experiences have made y<^- aware of the Subversive 
A 3 c and Communist affiliations of practically a^ctfhe present and 
V "* .past members of this organization. I ^gges request the 
\a\^' 5 ^records of these individuals from the^fohse Committee on Un- 
i\ vC’V 0 " American Activities and you will doubtlessly see that this 



Page two. 



organization is well on ^^^ations^^t^is^intefesting to 
list of Communist Front ° r f^ a £g SOO iated with this group, 

Li 4 S£ aryas-ftSsss^- ot yout ieUer to 

me* 



-n 



£'A 



iXC 



ilic • 

.. ».«n OX 1Q*i 6 i8SU© Of til© D&lly 

. I would also refer to JJ e j5 r iJ c S J a jy to remind you this is 

j ^Worker and P re88 ?® *£*?;! of the Communist Party, U. S. A. 

^ the offioial publication of tn of a petition to 

I . i rtAiiiA aonears as a siou 









.? * 



omflliuup w a v** ^ 

wuv — .»*• r . planer of a petition to the 

,,U ;> On page 1 yourname JPP®®*® “ Sith^egard to the hydrogen 
V President of the United States *** ««* CompU nist Party 



/ 4 



. T*‘ 



- f> 



V'T* 






o 



A* 



'r- 




^ fc-rr s 

S petition 

'affiliations of your running mate cosigner*. 



AM. then too, I would reter yon » *J£'SS* J Sg&.gw J 
Eisstatemants with the many press criticisms 

You are no doubt fa^li.ar £y this isaue. 

refuting your claimed authority 




in light of the foregoing f&e£ 8 > t^e® authority 1 o^th^Hous© 7 
attempt to claim !! elegance y the Federal Bureau of 

Committee on Un-American Aotivities^ tne ^authorized 

investigation, and fe American Lesic®. Jttenticn of these 

XS^Us^hlun^r^Ln^tfon of. the veriryihe 

\tf your past and PteaentactititlMnreJionto^ raoord 

yau oo willingly stand on, it ti | t an cL y0 ur statements as set 



su.tr in jv«* 

To® haye an obligation to J h ® ^f^?JJ s p S 1 your 0 aomitlee. 

contentions* *, - * 
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The American Legion 

Chief Clerk 

Internal Security Sub-Committee 
United Spates Senate 

Mr So Milton Dockweiler, President 
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Dr, Charles B, Crouch, Superintendent 
Hamilton County Board of Education 

Mrs, Ruth A, Bottomly, Admn 0 Assistant 
national Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Mr 0 Robert A* Skaife, Field Secretary 
National Commission For The Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, 
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brought to the attention of Mr. Pennington when he returns from 
his vacation in Florida. Both of these men sees so rigorously 
Intent to keep facts straight that I try, on all occasions when 
my name is brought into question, to put at their disposal what- 
ever seems relevant. 

One other matter — briefly — in closing. You speak 
of my '’philosophy* as though it were known to be Communistic or 
pro-Communistic. The spoken and printed record to the contrary 
is s© overwhelmingly clear that I wonder whether you would do me 
the favor of giving ae the evidence on which you have based this 
conclusion. Here again I must assume that,, In your responsible 
posi tibiv, .WOIL would not make ,any . st^ed3^._£k^ - 

that' “would' be morally and legally dubioao ualeor it was absolutely 
factual s’ and that you would familiarize yourself with ay writings 
before you would comment in this marines.*. up.on my philosophy. Such 
familiarity with my writings, however, could not mean other than 
your having read, for example, the chapters called "The Mind*s 
Health in an Age of Conspiracy" and "Coping With Conspiracy" in 
the book, THE MIND ALIVE , that my wife and I put’ out more than two 
years ago. And these chapters are only samples of many statements- 
made from the platform and in the press with regard to the dangers 
of Communism and its conspiratorial character. I would value your 
word as to how such materials gave yeu the impression that I was 
a Communist or Communist sympathiser. Perhaps you could advise 
me as to how I might have made the statement of my point of view 
more clear. I do not think, however, that my statements can have 
been altogether ambiguous; for many firm antl-Communists, in and 
out of government, have seemed to find them valuable. 

I shall await your reply with keen interest. 

«« Sincerely, 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER’S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



May 2, 1956 



Mr. TLouis B. Nichols 
FBI 

Washington, D.C. 
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Dear Chief, 

I am enclosing for your private consideration — an ^, 
as you may think best, for the record — the relevant parts of^ 
a letter that has just come to me from Dr, Wilson of the Humanist 
Association. It seems to me to clear up the situation in goo 
fashion, and I myself am glad to know these specific details. 

As he marked the letter Conf4 dent jail I may be going beyond his 
intentions and my proper privilege in thus sharing U with Y° u * 

Yet I certainly feel that you have a right to the information 
and that it is to everyone’s advantage to have the facts on 
record. 

Otlr warm thanks go to you again, as on so many occasions, 
for your interest dnd help -- on the Sir. Wetterman business, and 
also on Mr'. Dong’s letter about Mr. Kennedy. Neither of us 
expected you to give time'to that letter; but, i or all that, e 
are singularly glad to know the facts. For we read . with interest 
whatever we see about Mr. Kennedy’s work — and wish him wel 
with his exceedingly difficult task. The press release about 
his traffic control experiment is, we think, something we can 
use in a later column — on the difference between griping about 
traffic and learning what the score is. 

We have just returned from our New York-Syracuse-VermQnt 
lecture stint — our last lengthy trip of the Spring -- and look 
forward now to our first real chance to dig in here and catch up 
with ourselves a bit. From. now until June 21st we will be more 
or less constantly at home — which should mean some good desk 
work as well as work on the house and garden. 

Because the most important thing, we both now feel, is 
for us really to get squared away for future work, we have taken 
the definitive step of putting the farm up for sale Jiave ^ 

also cancelled the reservations we had'made for f* ear *y ^ 

month in Europe, before our Michigan work. • All this means, we. 
hope and believe, that by September we will have our living 
arrangements in good working order for whatever comes next. 
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From a letter, indicated as Confidential , written to H. A. Overstreet! 
by Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Director of the American Humanist| 
Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio; dated April 24, 19I?6. 

"John Danz is a wealthy theater operator in Seattle. He ran 
into Gordon -Kent * s I Humanism for the Millions 1 back in 1946. 
Himself an atheist, he had decided that atheism was a bad word 
, ' and that humanism, not patented, was a better one. An un- 
* assimilable Jew as well as an atheist, he wants some place to 
go and. has a great drive to start humanist Temples.* (Pre- 
sumably he has never heard of Comte but he talks of something 
that sounds like Comte*s *three stages,* terming belief in 
God as belonging to the childhood of the race, and saying that 
now that man has become a man he should stand up and walk on 
his own feet. ) 

"Just as I was leaving to take the Unitarian pulpit in Salt 
Lake City in 1946, he phoned me long distance and wanted to' 
talk with me, implying that he had big sums to put into the 
Humanist movement. I met him later in San Francisco. He 
undoubtedly had money, sluiced into a foundation instead of 
into taxes. However, I very soon found out that he had a 
monomania, wanted to sell his negative brand of so-called 
Humanism in open competition with Unitarians, Universal ists, 
and any other comers. I felt responsible to find out if we 
could work with him and he was placed on the A.H.A. board but 
bolted it after one meeting, resigning because he c.otild not 
have his way 100%. During 1. 946-1948 he three times offered 
me $10,000 a year to go out and organize Humanist temples 4| 
•under K’is jurisdiction. ’ I . had many reasons for saying no. ^ 

"From 1948 on there wak a complete break with him. He tried 
in Seattle,' San Francisco., and Los Angeles to start Humanist 
movements of his own, putting very considerable sums of money 
into each of the groups. 1 am quite sure that he was not 
and never has been a Communist. His position was that Humanism 
should, let politics alone quite completely, not even be anti- 
communist. A.H.A. has taken the position that it is inherently 
opposed to all forms of totalitarianism. 

"Conf i dental ly, .his pol icy probably has resulted in some 
persons.' becoming associated-. with his efforts for so-called 
Humanism whouv I would have ■ recognized as left of intellectual 
independence and denSocratic loyalties and whom I would not 
willingly have .b.ecpm^invblyed . with if I were choosing co- 
workers in whom,!' hadfu omp lie te', ^confidence. I think in the 
case of Danz the involvement was 1 sheer naivite.' 

"He broke with; Hugh Orr in San Francisco on the basis that 
Orr properly did not submit his talks to him for advance 



censorship; and the group that walked out with Orr on the 

subsidy and handsome building Danz was providing in San 
Francisco did so because Danz had presumed to name himself i 
an undemocratic manner, without by-y our- leave, to the local 
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"I have never met. Max Applebaum; he has never been a member 
of the A.H.A. Hearsay has made him an object of suspicion 
along the lines intimated by.your friend but it remains hearsM 
and we are in no way connected with or responsible for him. v 

"John Danz and Max Applebaum had nothing whatever to do with 
our change to Yellow Springe in 19^1-9 • Since then Danz has 
paid $5 . v 00 a year to keep on our list and watch us, no move. 
What he has put into Humanism ‘has gone into his own local 
societies that were not affiliated with us, except one in 
San Francisco in 1 9ip7 and 19i|-8.. • • ,, , 

"To sum up the question of John Danz, he offered ouj : movement 
substantial support on terms whi«h no groups of professional 
men and no self-respecting representatives of Humanism could 
accept. Some of my Directors may have felt me at fault 
because of my head-on and untactful collisions with Danz but 
he seemed to me so completely to miss the nature of Humanism 
and to be such a stranger to democratic processes and ideals 
that I was impatient with him. But his errors are. those of 
the self-made highly individualistic opinionated businessman. 



"Dr. Daniel Morandini was leader 'of "The Humanists," Danzi 
Los Angeles group,' now disbanded. He was called before some 
investigating committee, which by no means proves anything. 
California went to extremes on this. He never has. been in . 
a position of responsibility in the national Humanist organ- - . 
ization. You will understand that we do not have any machinery 
for a loyalty check of our own. . .but. we do. try to make sure,, 
in so far as possible, our leadership is "clean." Los Angeles"" 
is pretty far from Yellow Springs and 1 iberal i sm out there • , 
seems in general a little wilder than elsewhere. Dr. Morandini 
is. a close friend of Aldous Huxley and I would expect hiin to : 
be. quite progressive but by no means has he been proven or, 
shown to be a Communist, so far as I know. Dr. Morandini and 
Danz fell out to the extent that Danz took him off his payroll'.] 
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Winterrowd _ 

For record purposes,* Dr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet hoIL^ 
i tell me they have ceased making contributions to the National Association. Gand y — 

I ■fAT' fllA J T» 1 _ ml f _ / Wl'* * If i 



xx^ tiioy nave eect»eu imuuiig cuntriouuons xo me muonaiA ssociation* " janay 

for the Advancement for Colored People, The Churchman, /the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom; that they have written to all of ' AJ, 
these organisations and requested that their names be deleted from all of their * 
rolls. They have likewise been making contributions to an outfit known as the 
Humanist Association which at one time had some communist dominations 
I frankly told them that they should stop, look and listen and check up l ;6n t some 
of the people involved. They did this and furnished me in confidence k / I ' 
confidential letter which Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Director^f the" ; *• 

/ 'American Humanist Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio, sent ex*2aiiring thi tie-in 
he had with a John Danz, an atheist who sought to use the Humanist movement 
for his own purposes and others. 1 

B 

This should be made a matter ,of record for future reference ’ 
although should it ever be necessary to utilise this information, the identity s \ 

I of the Overstreets should be protected insofar as the Wilson letter is concerned.CjA 
d Enclosure/^ 

cc - Mr. Boardman ^ 

Mr. Belmont / y-^v | 
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May 16, 1956 

RE: HUGR^RR 



We have only one individual who may or may not be identical with 
the Orr mentioned in the last paragraph of Page -1 in the attached letter from 
Dr. Overstreet. This particular individual was_born in Newtownards, County 
Down, Ireland , 11-16-08. H e was declared by wife to'pbss^ 
philbs^hy. ^Edward Hendrickson, reported Communist and National Maritime 
Union Agent in Chicago in 1943, was a witness on Hugh Orr’s naturalization papers. 
In 1943 one Dave Rothstein, reported Communist Party member, was Orr' s 
personal attorney. After receiving the above information, we conducted 
investigation of Orr in May 1943. Investigation reflected no information to 
substantiate wife’s allegations and he was not known to confidential. security 
informants. The case was closed in October 1943 due to lack of Communist 
Party activity on the part of Orr. (100-204632?) 

RE: MAX^APPE LB AUM 

" " ' 

This may or may not be the individual identical with the 
Max Appelbaum as mentioned in the top of Page 2, first paragraph in the 
attached letter from Dr. Overstreet. We investigated one Max Appelbaum 
in January 1945 under the character of Security Matter - C. A confidential security 
informant reported that Appelbaum, 2105 Daly Avenue, Bronx, ,New_York. was 
a member of the third A. D. Club, Bronx County, Communist Party in July 1944. 

He was born 3-13-96 at Chickie, Austria and in 1945 was employed as fur 
operator for the Bright-Holz Brothers, 350 7th Avenue, New York City. In our 
investigation, contact with neighbors and additional informants failed to indicate 
Communist connections other than A me mbe r ship in party, i.e. that he was 
carrying on no activities of a Communistic nature in 1945. The case was 
therefore closed. 
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A confidential security informant in Seattle, Washington, advised 
in November 1944 that John Danz purchased two tickets for a Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee for meeting which was held in June 1944. The name"john 
Danz, Palomar Theater/* appeared on the mailing list of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee in August 1944. On June 28, 1945 , a highly confidential 
source furnished a list of names with the address and business of possible contacts 
or potential members of the Communist Party. The -fifth name on the list was 
"John Danz, Palomar Theater Building. " On July 5, 1947, a source of 
information advised the Seattle Office that on July 3, 1947, he had been approached 
by one William Carl Robertson. Robertson told the source that John D. Danz 
had offered him a position at $500 a week to instruct a group of people to travel 
about the country pointing out discrepancies in the Bible. Danz promised 
Robertson the expense money to carry on this campaign. Danz was reported to be 
making an attempt to discredit the Bible and secondly to perpetrate a ruse in the 
nature of a national swindle. Danz told one source in July 1947 that he represented 
an association whose purpose was to prove the non-existence of God. He stated 
that the so-called God was the greatest .'curse in the nations today. Danz was described 
as an official of the Sterling Theater chain in Seattle. During the spring and summer 
of 1948 Danz promoted the establishment of a society in Los Angeles known as 
"The HumanisJ:. " One source indicated that a close contact of Danz was one 
Max AppelMaT, a inember of the Los Angeles Communist Party. In January 
1954, Danz attempted to organize a group known as "The Free Thinkers." 

The motto of this organization was to be "Religion breeds war. " £100-417008.^) 
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DYON^ISJVLYONIS^O^AN-DINI- 
was MICHAEL Il^ORANDl NI 

&&-■ 



May 16, 1956 



The name of Dr. Daniet^oran ^ni ... le ade r of the "The Humanists" 
in the Los Angeles area, is mentioned in the last paragraph of the attached 
letter. Dr. Overstreet may be referring to the captioned individual who 
wa s born in Budapest . _Hungar.V-l l-6-93. He was naturalized at Los Angeles 
on 9-7-34. We have investigated Dr. Morandini under the character of 
Internal Security - R and Registration Act. In 1948 Morandini was well known 
to Hungarian officials and appeared to be well regarded by them. One 
confidential security informant in Los Angeles advised that Morandini was 
not a member of the Communist Party but that he was sympathetic to 
Communist Party ideals. He was sponsor of Conference for Peace presented 
by Hollywood Arts, Sciences, and Professions Council in June 1948. He was 
a member of this organization in 1950 and 1951 and his name was observed on the 
mailing list of this organization in 1953. For the past several years he has been 
active in the "Humanists" and has served as Director and as an instructor in 
this organization. In 1948 Morandini was important in doing organizational 
work for the Hungarian American Centennial Committee celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the 1848 Hungarian revolution. He was active in the Hungarian 
Progressive Social Club in 1949 and was a member in this club in 1950. He was 
a member of the Hungarian Peace Committee in 1950. In late 1950 he demanded 
the outlawing of atomic weapons. The name and address D. M. Morandini, 

2307 South Union Street, Los Angeles , appeared in records of Los Angeles 
Committee to Protect Foreign Born in 1951. He was uncooperative on questions 
bf loyalty before the California State Senate Committee on Education in 
November 1951. He was among sponsors of testimonial dinner for Smith Act 
Attorneys to be held 6-7-52. hi December 1952 he was among. individuals urging 
amnesty for United States Communist leaders convicted under Smith Act. 

He was a subscriber to U.S. S.R. Information Bulletin in 1949, 1950, 1951 & 1952. 
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DR. EDWIN Htl'wILSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: / / 



The FBI has conducted no investigation of captioned individual. 
We received information in 1941, indicating that Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, 
Chicago, was a sponsor of the Nation al Fed eration for Constitutional Liberties 
(cited by AG). (BT^10498-957) 

A 1944 HCUA report lists Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, Chicago, 
as a sponsor of the Committee To Defend America by Keeping Out of War 
(cited by HCUA). (61-7582-1298) 



On March 31, 1948, our Salt Lake City Office interviewed 
Reverend Edwin H. Wilson who, at that time, was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Society, Salt Lake City, and who had been given as a reference by one Ruth 
Shaver, the subject of an Atomic Energy Act employee investigation. Wilson 
considered Shaver entirely loyal and mentioned she was a member of the 
Unitarian Society at Schenectady, New York. In its report. Salt Lake City 
pointed out that Reverend Wilson had personally contacted the Salt Lake City 
Office and referred to himself as a free thinker; that, during the interview with 
him regarding Shaver, he volunteered that certain persons have accused him of 
being a (communist. He stated, however, that he was a progressive person and 
very much in favor of any civil liberties program. He added that, although he 
was not a communist, he felt that, until the Government outlawed the Communist 
Party, the communists should be allowed to speak and think as freely as any 
other group. (116-72752) 

Bruce C. Johnson, a member of the Salt Lake Council for Civic 
Community, advised the Salt Lake City Office that he thinks Reverend Wilson 
is very much in sympathy with the CP. (116-72752) 



The name of Reverend Edwin H. Wilson, editor of the "Humanist, " 
was on the list to welcome Reverend Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean of Canterbury, 
in December, . 1948.. (100-146964-1477) 



A Department of State report, dated August, 1951, contains 
information regarding the Conference of the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs 
held at Geneva Park, Ontario, August, 1951. This report reflects that 
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Memorandum Re: Dr. Edwin H. Wilson 






May 11, 1956 



Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, of the American Humanist Society, strongly condemned 
the "witch hunts" and spoke of his own unfortunate experiences as a professional 
liberal. (62-96172) 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



•Mr. Mel M 




^EROM :M. 



5UBJECT: £QQK_E NTITLED.^ 



date: June 8, 1956 

ML INFORMATION CONTAINED Ql „ _ 





Tolson . 



AND BONARO W.^OVER^TREET 
COMPLIMENTARY COPY TO DIRECTOR 



HARRY A. 




Parsons 
' Rosen _ 

Tamm _ 

J Sizoo 



By letter dated June 2, 1956, Dr. H. A. Over stre et 
advised he was forwarding captioned book to the Directoras an ex- 
pression of his and his wife’ s warm admiration for the Director and 
associates. The flyleaf bears the written inscription, ”To J. Edga 
Hoover With admiration — - Harrv A;jj 
Overstreet, June 2/56." 



Edgal L/M 

irerstreet - Bonaro W. - . ypr 

lM u ~ 



ffinterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 

Holloman 

Gandy 









Dr. Overstreet is rather well known to Bureau, 
a professor, author and lecturer who, in the past, was a member of 
different communist front organizations but is now strongly anti-communist. 
(100-114575) In December, 1955, a controversy arose over Dr. Overstreet’ i 
association with a Bureau representative in Phoenix, Arizona. Our last 
letter to him is dated May 25, 1956. Dr. Overstreet referred to his 
correspondence with the Research Director of the Americanism .Committee, 
Fourth District, Department of Ohio, American Legion, which caused 
Dr, Overstreet some concern in that he feared that the Bureau would 
get the impression after reading certain communications that he had 
suggested-that clearance of him be secured from the FBI. The Directol 
sent him a cordial letter February 20, 195 6, acknowledging Dr. Oversti 
letter to the Editor of the Washington Post, which letter was in defense 
of the Bureau. 

This book was reviewed in galley form by the Central 
Research Section in April, 1956, reported that the authors analyze 
human relationships in an effort to formulate a more effective deterrent 
to communism. Communism is unequivocally denounced. Philosophy 
of Karl Marx described as embittered view of human nature twisted 
into revolutionary dogma by Lenin. Quotations from the Director are 
used (pages. J2£j7 and 309) , and the FBI and the Department of Justice 
are mentioned as principal targets of communism in the United States 
(page 173). FBI included in groups forming mutual vigilance system 
which authors disparage (page 297) , but FBI singled out and praised 
^highly for organization and administration (page 299) . The section 

Enclosure 
cc - Mng Nichbl’s * 
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Jones to Nichols Memo 



June 8, 1956 



dealing primarily with the FBI is included on pages 297 through 303. 

It is noted this book is dedicated to ”L. B. N. ” 
RECOMMENDATION: 

That the enclosed letter be forwarded to Dr. Overstreet 
thanking him for the copy of the book. 




1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
lake BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



June 10 , 1956 

ALL' INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS BNCLASSIFSED 

L_ 



Dear Mr. Nichols, 

Gould you -take a quick, look at these and 
let us know whether they strike you as right! Or suggest 
changes if you wish. TheyTe both ones that should, „ tMnk , 

be "" ° ff f3irly p *tted into the scheduie in 

^e not too distant future. So if you couid phone your respons 
or even have your secretary phone it, weM get the* into the 
-an to the Syndicate. ‘ No need- to return tW carbons. 

We were sorry .not to have a glimpse of you 
at the Graduation Exercises; hut being there, and being with 
arroll, was a warm pleasure. ' ' ■ ■ 



Our best wishes, as always. 



^ t 




X), 







4-11 (Rev. 6-7-56) 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 



Director { 

Mr. Tolson, 5 7W / 
Mr. Boardman, 5736 
Mr. Belmont, 1742 1 
Mr. Mason, 5256 
Mr. Mohr, 5517 
Mr. Parsons, 7621 
Mr. Rosen, 5706 
Mr. Tamm, 4130 IB 
Mr. Sizoo, 1742 

Mr. Nichols, 5640 
Mr. McGuire, 5642 
Mr. Wick, 5634 
Mr. DeLoach, 5636 
Mr. Morgan, 5226 



Mr. Jones, 4236 
Mr. Leonard, 6222 IB 
Mr. Waikart, 7204 
Mr. Eames, 7206 
Mr. Wherry, 5537 






k?i , 1956 

js^ease, 5744 
iss Gandy, 5633 
r. Holloman, 5633 



.Records Section 
. Pers. Records, 6631 
.Reading Room, 5531 
. Mail Room, 5533 
.Teletype, 5644 
.Code Room, 4642 
.Mechanical, B-114 
.Supply Room, B-216 
.Tour Room, 5226 

. Miss Lurz 
. Miss Mathers 
. Miss Carter 
. Mrs, Faber 
.Miss McCord 
. Miss Loper 
. Miss Price 
. Miss Gibson 



< Mr. TOlso 
Mr/N&M 
Mr. Bondman 
Mr. Belmont- — 

Mr. Mason 

Mr. Molar 

Mr. Parsons 

Mr. Rosen. 

Mr. Tamm— — 
■ Mr. Nease— 

Mr. Winterrowd 
Tele. Room. — — 
| Mr. Holloman— 
| Miss Gandy- 



See Me _ 

For Your Info 

For appropriate 



/Note & Return 
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L. B. Nichols 
Room 5640, Ext. 691 
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MAKING LIFE MAKE SENSE 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
MUST WE BE SUCKERS ? 

D 




- ; It strikes us tHat Khrushchev and his. crowd are pulling one of 
the oldest tricks known to the stage magician. Or are trying to pull 
it. They are trying to fix the world’s attention where they want 
it fixed on the monstrous eyils of Stalinism «- while they, 
unobserved, arrange the props for the nett act. 

In that next act, they are to stand forth in shinihg distinction 

against the black background of evils and are to pull out of the hat 

* 

the rabbit bf ’’pure 51 Communism *«* in place of the ’’corrupt*’ Communism 
* of Stalins Stalin, with his ’’cult of the individual,” his sadism, 
his paranoid ’’fears and delusions. 




Tims the 'next act is booked if they can pull it off. That 
is to say, if they can keep our attention fixed on Stalin rather 
than themselves. 

•So it is Up to us, if we don’t want to be suckers, to do what 
no stage magician «*- and no Communist ’’magician" bn the world stage — 
can afford to have done. It is up to us freely to choose the direction 
in which we turn our skeptical eyes and minds. 

it is up to us to watch the props being ,changed. -W so that, 
undeceived by the appearance of magiir, we can keep "ourselves reminded 
of how little the change actually amounts to. How can we best do 
this? How; can we prevent our attention’s 
that is put on precisely to divert it? 

ENCLOSURE 

') J- ! / ■/' i 





* i 

Perhaps the best wfay to keep our minds an the Job is simply to 
ask certain questions; ask them insistently; unlike Pilate, wait for 

an answer — and let Khrushchev and the rest know that we are waiting. 

» ' * 

' / V 

One set- of questions has 'to' do with the roles of these "new” 

leaders during the years when they were the obedient servants of 
Stalin. What protests did they then make against the brutalities 
they now denounce? What personal risks did they run to diminish 
these? Can they point to any innocent victims whom they valiantly 
tried to save from terror and torture? 

No one, certainly, was in a better position than they to take 

* * 

" ' I* 

Stalin*s true measure. If he was a paranoid, then thgy were agents 
of paranoias they knowingly carried intoeffect the destructive orders 1 
of an ego^maniac. The only alternative conclusion id that they were 
too stupid to know what they were doing «•» and stupidity as coloasa! 

as this would hardly qualify them as '‘new” leaders. 

‘ k ' 1 

Considering their past record, in br;Lef , on what possible grounds 
can they now claim to have the mental and moral stature of men who 
deserve to be trusted? Why should anyone want to have any traffic 
with them? ' . . ' ‘ , 

it % 

The second set of questions has to do with the unexplained 
years between Stalin r s death and Khrushchev^ speech denouncing him . 

Not anywhere in the current outpouring of words by which Stalin has 
been changed from Communist god to devil have we found an adequate 
explanation of why, for three years , the Raw" leaders continued to 
feed the old line to their people at home,. Communist parties in other 

_ J 



MAKING LIFE MAKE SENSE 



Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
DIPLOMAS FOR LAW AND ORDER 



H.r. IMFORE*'.') 5 '. OBTAINED 
Htkbw iS 
DATE&BSi — 






We’re old hands at attending commencement exercises. We’ve 
watched many a|fline of graduates stream across an'American platform 
to receive their diplomas? their badge of finishing and of "commencing 
The experience never grows stale. To each new cr.op of graduates 

i f 

we give our silent blessing. For the visible ceremony, we know, 
bodies forth- something far deeper? the honorable urge of the human 
being to move' out of ignorance into knowledges to become both a self- 
sustaining and a contributing member of man’s community. 

Being more than familiar with both the" outward trappings and 
the- inner emotions of the commencement occasion, vre 'would hardly 
expect to be surprised^- at this stage' of the game, by any line of 
graduates — or by our own thoughts as' we watched them. Yet we have 
been surprised. . , ' . 



, At the Departmental Auditorium, in Washington, D.C. , we recently 
attended the graduation exercises of the 5>7th session of the FBI 
National Academy. It was a heartening experiences to watch one 

S' 

hundred and one men, from thirty-eight states, Puerto Rico,, and 
Canada, round out their period of intensive, voluntary in-service 

f 

training In the principles and practice of democracy’s law enforcement 
Like any other graduating class, they moved in line up the 
stairs at one side of the platform, crossed the stage to receive 
their diplomas — in their case, from the Attorney General of the 
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countries, and the v/orld at large. If Stalinism is evil no w, was 
it not evil three years ago? Why this delay in the unmasking of 
evil? - What about the innocent who have suffered during these three 
years? . ■ 

What, precisely, ’ set the date for the denouncing of Stalin? 

Was that date, perhaps, set by fear , and expediency «*« not by moral 

if 

revulsion?. Could it be that the ’’new” leaders had hastily to divert 

S '■ * j, , 

from themselves the mount ingsangers of the Russian people? Could it 
be, also, that they had to seek some way to lull the world into a 
willingness to call past evils past and done with -- so that they 
could be continued'' in a nev; guise? 




We don’t have to be suckers. The old magician’s trick is being 
tried on us. But we don’t have to be amazed. We don’t have to applaud} 
or let ourselves be drawn into the act, to hold the hat while the 
rabbit is pulled out} or go crowding up around the stage as credulous 
participants in a new ’’popular front.” 

We don’t have to be suckers «-• not if we choose the direction 
in which we keep our eyes and minds turned} not if we freely choose 
the questions to ask, and persist in asking them. 



¥ 









United States — and v/ent down the stairs on the other side. But 
where were they headed from there? 

They were headed straight back into the communities from which 
they had come and the law enforcement agencies within which they 
already held responsible positions a significant number of them 
as chief's, of police. They were going home# back to their daily work- 
armed with new professional skills and standards; and also with a 
warm sense of belonging to a fellowship that had in its keeping the “ 
free world 4 s basic concept of liberty under lav/. 

There are two things a democratic society can never afford — 
least of all, in a time like the present. 

It cannot afford to be indifferent to the quality of law enforce^ 
ment at the local level s in the towns# cities, and countrysides where 
people»s attitudes toward lav/ are inevitably made in the image of 
officers as they have known them; and where the rights of individuals 
and of organized society are constantly having to be harmonised, 
respected, and made secure. ■ - 

A* 1 ** it cannot afford, in the ‘name of law and order# or in the 
name of crisis, to set up a national police force. For the step from 
between setting up a national police force and becoming a police state 
is too dangerously easy to take. 

What course, then, can a free nation steer between indifference 

t. 

to what goes on In the local sheriff 4 s office or police department 
and domination from the top down? 

The FBI National Academy, founded by J. Edgar Hoover in 1935 » 

1 " 

represents one .creative answer to this question. The FBI, Mr. Hoover- 
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* * . a 

has insisted — often in the face of strong contrary urgings and 
pressures — must remain precisely what it was set up to be, and 
nothing more: a top-level investigative bureauj never a national 
police force, and never a trespasser upon the domain of state or 
' local lav/ enforcement agencies. 

Yet this policy of staying in its proper plase need not mean 

that it hides its skills and experience under abubhel. It can quite 

. \ 

rightly put these at the disposal of state and local officers v/ho 

want to learn how to perform their jobs with professional competence. 
Through in-service training programs, voluntarily attended , it can 
encourage better law enforcement and higher respect for law as the 
guardian of individual liberties and of organized freedom. 




So v/e watched the one hundred and one men cross the platform, 
receivd their diplomas, and go down the stairs on the other side. 

In our mind*s eye, we saw them, then, fan out over America — to become 
part of the more than s-iat-. thousand alumni of the National Academy. 

M The. leaven in the loaf, n we said to each other — and gave them 
v our silent blessing. 
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Mr. Tolson 



DATE; July 10, 1956 



irom : L. B. Nichols 



SUBJECT; 
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HEREIN jS MASSJRED . 
DAT E S-n-}<L 



Belmont . 
Mason _ 

Mohr 

Parsons . 
Rosen _ 
Tamm — 



Nease 

Winterrowd 

Tele. Room 

Holloman 



I amattaching hereto a letter which I received from the 
Overstreets transmitting^ letterfe^ve receivecTfrom A.J^rfste 
soliciting signatures for anoth^j^Mstmas Amnesty Petition for tET^^ 

S mith Act sub jects . Copies f^^en'made of this for our filesT^ 

ftKJWi/fe h kt V/rfanC ' 

I am also altaching-hereto a rougff draft- of a reply the Overstreets 
are getting ready to send Muste wherein they take him to task, along with a letter 
1 am sending the Overstreets furnishing them additional information and a few f 
observations. I suggested this tactic to the Overstreets and, if 1 can just get 0 j 
them to make their letter public, perhaps we can start a little counter- 
propaganda in the right places. , 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 



1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

July 8, 1956 



, * j 



Dear Chief, 



Ml mFOS.TTlOH OOKTAINED 

mm 13 arfcu^ifiED , 
DATE.^il$l> — BY5ESB124& 



jja C 



Because we want to move in a hurry on the Muste 
petition, getting off our letter to him before we leave at 
the end of the week, we have tried this morning to talk 
through what we think we will want to say. I am ,s ending 
along to you here, for your consideration, our tentative 
letter. It will, of course, be rewritten when we have the 
materials. from you — the indictment, and the Learned Hand 
quotation and, if possible, .the majority opinion of the 
Court. But if we can get your general reaction to what 
we are planning to say, and liave^ your suggestions for changes 
or additions, it will speed things up some when the materials 
come. If you have a chance to phone us your opinion, we can 
do the advisable altering and polishing even before we have 
the final materials to refer to. 

Bonaro and I both regret your having to take on 
even small extra chores for us with regard to the House 
Committee business. We had hoped that we might handle the 
matter without having to thrust it upon you at all. After 
talking with Ray Nixon, however, we realized that you‘d 
probably want to know from us, rather than indirectly from 
someone else, about my letter to Mr. Walter, my reasons for 
writing it, and subsequent developments* and also that we 
really ought to refer the Richard Arens matter to you 'for 
your best judgment. We find ourselves, from time t‘o time, 
in the uncomfortable situation. of not wanting to put more 
problems upon you and yet of not wanting to keep you in the 
dark about what we are doing; and once we have talked things 
over with you, there seems no way to act in accord with your 
best judgment without also vWelcoming 'your help. So the best 
we can do, probably, is to go on keeping you informed as situ- 
ations arise and to go on gearing our own. policies to your 
knowledge and experience. You know how deep our appreciation 
of you goes so we won*t try to state it again here. 



Cordially, 

4r^o/#?'W 45 ' a 



a, 
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Dear A. J. : 



I want to make haste to tell you why. In spite of our 

S| , 

long and friendly appreciation of your humane intentions, my wife 

and I are not signing your petition. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court decides the law of 

the land. At a time like the present, when the Supreme Court is 

being variously belittled, we are not in a mood to sign any petition 
0 - 

which makes it seem that a minority opinion of the Supreme Court 

is almost the same thing as a majority opinion and equally to be 

quoted as authoritative. . 

In the second place, the petition makes it seem that the 

imprisoned Communists were railroaded to jail only because there 

was a wave of national hysteria at th&t time. To maintain this 

point of view, the Supreme Court decision with regard to the Smith . 

considered . 

Act would have to be nggardgd as having been hysterical and there 

would have to be evidence that due process was violated. A reading 
and of the majority decision , - 

of the indictment/ seemS;. .to -us -.to put an end to ■ axif . s ucii assumption . 

.In the third place, the. petition makes it appear that these 

individuals did nothing that wasn’t quite all right; All they did 

was to. attempt to marshall and organise .effective influence^ to 

overthrow our form of government and substitute the form that has 

become all too familiar to us as the Soviet system. (Frankly, in 

this respect the petition reminds us of a cartoon that once appeared 

in the Hew Yorker . It showed two thugs carrying a gigantic 

t^iket-wrapped bundle out of a building, and to the policeman wh o 

stopped .them for questioning they explained t ’’Honest, you wouldn't 

be interested, Officer. It’s just an ordinary old bodyl”) 

In connection with this matter of what is and isn’t important 

in the way of destructive influence, me, would quote Judge Learned Hand 

//& ~ // to >/r - &■ ; 



— whom none of us could possibly count as a hysterical red- 
baiter or as anything less than a cogM. -headed, staunch defender 
of the ways of freedom: 



In the next place, we must take serious issue, with one paragraph 

i * 

in your letter to me — the paragraph in which you make it plain 

that a -few well-known names are to be used as a means of getting ! 

i 

many names. Are we not here encouraging a dangerous erosion of 
the original, valid meaning of "the right of petition?" Ought not 
we, as spokesmen for the integrity of the democratic mind to 
try to make sure that those who put their names on a petition 
have independently studied evidence on both sides of the issue 
and made up their own minds and have quite precisely not responded 
mdrely to the presence of certain names which themselves may 
be on the petition only because other names were there. 

I myself have come to feel rather strongly on. this point because 
of certain personal experiences . Several times throughout the past J 
years I myself have taken the presence of names that I respected 
as sufficient reaspn to sign petitions — and have subsequently 
learned that the possessors of these names had not done any more 
investigating than I had done before signing. Also, in several 
such cases I have had reason to believe that other people subsequent- 
ly signed because of my own name on these petitions. I have too 
much respect for the truth-seeking processes and their importance 
to our way of life to want to be a reason why people put their names 
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on something they have not thoroughly looked into and thought 
through. 

. It Was rec ently r emarked to me that petitions nowadays mean 
less and less — come a dime a dozen, so to speak — because the 
officials who finally receive them know that most of those whose 
names are on the list don’t know what they are signing. The 
"right of petition" is indispensable to a free society. Therefose, 
to our mind, the responsibility of the petitioner is no less - 
indispensable. 

Neither my wife nor myself, you can be sure, gets any vengeful 
pleasure out- of thinking of people in jail. We respect the provi- 
sions for amnesty, that make it possible for the President to 
release those who have, to his mind, suffered enough for crimes 
committed^ have been condemned on dubious evidence; have been 
condemned in spite of exonerating circumstances^ or have .shown a 
change of hearttthfct makes 1 it reasonable to think that they are 
ready tor eturn to society as law abiding members. 

We simply do not feel that these qualifications are met in 
the present case. Nothing in the petition, for example, persuades 
us that these convicted persons have "reformed" in the sen.se that - 



they would be any less likely, after their release than before 
their indictment, to lend their weight to policies of overthrow. 
Nd’W do we find anything in the petition- that persuades us, even — 
though this may sofc£nd hard hearted -- that the fact of age and 
illness exonerates them more than it would exonerate persons 
guilty of other crime against the law. 

, There has been a concerted, effort among, the Communists in 
this country — or so it 'appears to us — to invoke' for their own 
benefit our traditional American distaste f or !’any thing savoring 



of political imprisonment. Again and again we are urged to think 

of those who have been indicted under the Smith Act as "political 

* ( 

prisoners" in the ancient and despicable sense of that term. 

Political prisoners, however, in this traditional sense are 
individuals who have been carried to jail without- due process of 
law for no crime other than that of disagreeing with those in 
power in some way that the latter interpreted as a threat to 
their power. We may or may not feel that the Smith Act is the 
wisest law that might have been devised for dealing with the 
problems of underground subversion. But it is the law, upheld 
by the Supreme Court, not by the inhim of any arbitrary ruler. If 
the law is wrong, in whole or in part, it should be wisely analyzed 
in the light of both just democratic processes and our knowledge : 
"of totalitarian tactics. But while it stands, those indicted under . 
it are not "political prisoners" or victims of hysteria. They 
are law breakers. 

My wifle and I bothrecognize that this age of peculiar tensions 
has released fears and angers that have often mounted to the point 
of hysteria. In our own way we have worked consistently to 
re-establish sanity and mutifiLal consideration . We recognize also, , 
however, that totalitarian methods —set for all to read m the 
"classics" of both Fascism 'and -Communism: r- make$ the secret word 
a weapon^ and the conspiratorial organization a travesty upon 
"discussion" and "free assemply." We recognize, as Judge Lesrndd 
'.Hand has put it^that a free society has not only a right but an . 
obligation to preserve itself, because by preserving itself it 
is preserving the rights that it has guaranteed to its people. 

We will doubtless make many trial-and-error experiments before 
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we learn to gear the practices of freedom to the self —preservative 
demands pikt upon us by the presence of totalitarian regimes. Hitler 
told us in his MEIN KAMPF exactiywhat he intended to do... T he free 
world refused to believe it until his "word" became "act" and the 
act led to war. Lenin, Stalin and the present rulers of Soviet 
Russia have told us in quite .precise 'words what the world-wide 
ambitions of the Communists are and what tactics are r egarded 
as necessary for achieving Communist ends.' Must we' say, as we said 
about MEIN KAMPF, that these are only' words? How can we .s a y this 
when we study the processes by which the satellite nations have 

become satellite? 

No we are not signing the petition, because we regard as 
fallacious the basic assumption that secret conspiratorial 
talk, mapping a program of overthrow, is "free discussion" 
in our traditional, democratic sense (the sense in which I have 
always known you bo use itj), and we are very far from believing 
that it is to the T$|/t interest of this country to have all 
sorts- of groups and factions treating Supreme. Court deciMans . . 
as the supreme law of the land when they happen to agree with them 
and as not of vital importance when they happen to disagree.* 
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July 3, 1956 

Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
c/o Norton Publishing Co. 

101 5 th Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Overstreet? 

/ 

Seeing a reference the other day in Ha rper* s to your forthcoming 
book made me realize with some surprise that your name and that of 
Mrs. Overstreet is not on the .list of signers of the SmitikAct Petition, 
a copy of which is enclosed. The original job was done in some haste 
and Norman Thomas and I failed to include a number of people whose 
names should have occurred to us. 

In view of the rather remarkable reception which greeted the publica- 
tion of the Petition last December it was decided to get an additional 
list of signers, including this time as many people throughout the 
country as we could manage to reach. 

It is however important the new list should include, as did the 
original one, a number of people who are widely known. This is why 
I am sending you this personal line to e xpress the hope that you will 
be among them. 

Among those who have come in on this second round are Professors 
Brand Blanshard of Yale; Chad Walsh and David W. Soper of Beloit, 

John Wild and John Dillenberger of Harvard, James Gutmann of the 
Philosophy Department of Columbia, etc.,- etc.. 



Hoping to hear from you, I am 









Sincerely yours 



A.J. M.us^eN 



------ ' . ENVl-.',:-.* . ■ ' 




THE PETITION FOR AMNESTY 
k SMITH ACT VICTIMS a 



INITIATING GR3 

JOHN & BENNET? 



Dean, Union Theological Seminary Faculty 


New York City 


ROY FINCH ** 

Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College 


Bronxvllle, N. Y. 


DONALD HARRINGTON 
Minister, Community Church 


New York City 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 
Faculty, Brooklyn College 


Brooklyn, r N. Y. 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
Author 


Amenla, N. Y. 


A. J. MUSTE 
Secretary Emeritus, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 


New York City 


PAUL E. SCHERER 
Professor of Homiletics, Union 
Theological Seminary 


New York City 


NORMAN THOMAS 


New York City 


ROWLAND WATTS 

Secretary, Workers Defense League 


New York City 


ADDITIONAL SIGNERS 




ROLAND H. BAINTON 

Yale Divinity School l 


New Haven, Conn. 


GUSTAVE J. BISCHOF 
Professor, Department of M.E., 
City College of New York 


New York City 


STEPHEN G. CARY 
Secretary, American Section, 
American Friends Service Committee 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Columbia University 


New York City 


ALBERT SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 





Lecturer on Chemistry, Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 

Detroit, Mich. 



HENRY H. CRANE 
Minister, Central Methodist Church 



W. J. FAULKNER 
Pastor, Congregational Church 
of Park Manor 

RICHARD B. GREGG 
Author 

GEORGIA HARKNESS 
Professor, Applied Theology, 
Pacific School of Religion 

ALFRED HASSLER 
Editor, Fellowship 

REV. JOHN M. KRUMM 
Chaplain, Columbia University 

KENT LARRABEE 
Secretary, New York Region, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

PAUL LEHMANN 
Professor, Applied Christianity, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

SID LENS 

Manager, AFL Union in Chicago 

HENRY LOFQUIST 
Secretary, South Presbyterian 
Peace Fellowship 



Chicago, III. 
Jamaica, Vt. 

Berkeley, Calif. 
New York City 
New York City 

New York City 

Princeton, N. J. 
Chicago, III. 



Bessei 



PAUL G. MACY 

Secretary (regional), Fellowship of Reconciliation 



^ cL ^ 



ALLEN 0. MILLER 

Professor of Theology, Eden Seminary 

PAUL S. Ml NEAR 
Faculty, Andover-Newton 
Theological School 

JEROME NATHANSON 
Leader, Society for Ethical Culture 

HAZEL L. PERKISON 
Director of Community Service, 
Broadway Congregational Church 

JOHN HENRY RANDALL, JR. 

F.J.E. Woodbrldge Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University 

ELMER RICE 
Playwright and producer 

MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

CONSTANCE H. RUMBOUGH 
Teacher, Weekday Religious 
Education Program 

CULBERT G. RUTENBER 
Professor, Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 

JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 
Co-Treasurer, International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

MARK R. SHAW 
Northeastern Secretary, 

Democracy Unlimited 



Webster Grbyes.^lo, 



mt 



Newton Centre, Mass. 
New York City 



New York City 



New York City 

New York City 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



New York City 



Melrose, Mass. 



EMILY PARKER SIMON 

Executive Director, Baltimore Peace Section Baltimore, Md. 




On Amnesty for Smith Act Victims 
and Postponement of Trials 

Dear Mr. President: 

We respectfully urge you to grant an amnesty commuting the sentences of the 
sixteen men and women now in prison under the Smith Act (Alien Registration Act of 
1940) to time already served, and to use your influence to secure the postponement of 
trials in the 180 cases presently awaiting Trial Court or Appeals' Court decisions under 
the Act. 

Those who present this petition are in fundamental disagreement with the philosophy 
of the Communist Party and with essential elements in its program and are motivated 
in their present action by their attachment to the democratic way of life and the desire 
to maintain and strengthen it. 

We call attention to Supreme Court Justice Black's description of the character 
of the Smith Act and the trial of Communist. Party leaders under it in his dissenting 
opinion when appeal from the convictions under it was before the Supreme Court: 

* “At the outset I want^to emphasize what the crime involved in this case is and what 
it is not. These petitioners are not charged with an attempt to overthrow the government. 
They were not charged with non-verbal acts of any kind designed to "overthrow the gov- 
ernment. They were not even charged with saying or writing anything designed to 
overthrow the government, ' ^ 

“The charge was that they agreed to assemble and talk and publish certain ideas at 
a later date ... 

“. . . The indictment is that they conspired to organize the Communist Party and to use 
speech or newspapers and other publications in the future to teach and advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the government.” [ 

Recently the Supreme Court itself, by agreeing to review the California Smith Act 
prosecutions, has recognized the appropriateness of a “second look” at the act. 

Among the sixteen for whom we are requesting a Christmas amnesty are elderly 
and ill persons. The indictments and convictions in these cases were carried through in a 
period of the “cold war” and in an atmosphere often marked by hysteria. Fortunately, in 
recent months conditions have changed for the better and there is a noticeable trend to 
reaffirm the basic democratic traditions of our country. 

It is our conviction that your aquiescence in our request would serve to give further 
impetus to this healthy trend, would give proof of our confidence in democratic institu- 
tions, would encourage and inspire our friends throughout the world and win new 
friends. Thus, we believe, it would also contribute toward peace in the world about which 
you are so deeply concerned and would be in line with theodicy you set forth through 
Secretary of State Dulles on Nov. 18, 1955: 

“I know that no setback, no obstacle to progress will ever deter this Government and 
our people from the great effort to establish a just and durable peace.” 



CONTAINED 




A. J. Muste 
21 Audubon Avenue 
New York 32, N. Y. 



(names of other signers appear in column at left) 



Sliiirs in actlii as lalfvHials. Iifirautlii abut lbelr assiclatlus is far parpisa if Miitfflcalln. 



ARTHUR L. SWIFT 

Professor, Union Theological Seminary New York City 
JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR. 

Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation New York City 

LOREN WALTERS 
Staff, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church Headquarters Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROBERT F. WEISKOTTEN 
Minister, St. John’s 

Lutheran Church Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

NORMAN J. WHITNEY 

Syracuse University Syracuse, N. Y. 



ROBERT H. HAMILL 

Minister, Ottawa St. Methodist Church Joliet, III. 
LATE SIGNERS 
ALAN BARTH 

Author Washington, D. C. 

GRANVILLE HICKS 

Writer , Grafton, N. Y. 

B. F. McLAURIN 

* Brotherhood of Pullman Porters New York City 

WALTER M. MUELDER 

Dean, Boston Univ. School of Theology Boston, Mass. 



HERMAN WILL, JR. 
Vice-Chairman, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation 



JOHN OLIVER NELSON 
Faculty of Divinity School, 
Lombard, III. Yale Univ. 



CHARLES W. FORMAN 
Faculty, Yale University 

WALTER MITCHELL 



ANNALEE STEWART 

New Haven, Conn. Women’s Inti. League for 
Peace and Freedom 



Bishop of Arizona (Retired) 



MICHAEL STRAIGHT 



Protestant Episcopal Church/ ^Rancho Santa'Fe/ Calif: ^.Publisher, TheNew Republic 

// P ~/ / *r J - <kO> 






New Haven, Conn. 



Washington, D. C. 
New York City 




“Public opinion being what it is, few will 
protest the conviction of the Communist 
petitioners. There is hope, however, that in 
calmer times , when present pressures ! pits- 
sions and fears subside t this or some later 
court will restore the First Amendment lib- 
erties to the high preferred place where they 
belong in a free society/’ 

— U.S. Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, 
in a dissent in ft opinion 
in a Smith Act case in 195L 



Distinguished Supren^a Court Justices . . • * 
viewed the Smith Act mil apprehension: 

The doctrine ol conspiracy has served divers and oppressive pur- 
poses, and its broad reach can be made to do great evil. But never 
until today has anyone seriously thought that the ancient law of con- 
spiracy could constitutionally be used to turn speech into seditious 
conduct. . . . Not a single seditious act is charged in the indictment. 
To make a speech unlawful because two men conceived it, is to raise 
the law of conspiracy to appalling proportions. “ 

- U. S. St i’Ki mi C'our i J usi itT William O. Douglas, 
in his dissent in the same case. 
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Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler’s Green 
Lake Bar croft 
Falls Church,. Virginia 

Dear Folks: = 



0 



July 10, 1956 











Your letter of the 8th came in late yesterday, and I read 
•with considerable interest the letter from A; J. Muste, which I am c - returning 
with the petition,and suggested draft of your reply which I think -has ail the 
earmarks of becoming a classic;, . .v , ' - 






The petition which they enclosed was the one that was released 
to the press last winter, and apparently they must contemplate getting up a , 
new one. As you so aptly point out in your letter, Muste' s letter lo the 
President is filled with inaccuracies and distortions. The standard indictment 
in Smith Act cases not only alleges conspiracy but enumerates overt acts. 

I am'enclosing a copy of the indictment covering the case of the second- 
string communist leaders in New York City. I have checked in pencil the 
names of those.still in prison.. In addition to these are the following: Gilbert 
Green, GuS Hall, Robert Thompson and Henry Winston, They were among 
the original eleven Communist Party leaders who were convicted in the first . 
Smith Act case, which conviction was upheld by the Supreme Court iii the 
same majority opinion from whichjhe petition quotes the dissents bh the 
part olBkckvand Douglas. ^ ” , v: - . . i ’ 

T; r~if you witfrecaU^Qrs^ Thompson amd Winston promptly 7 
became. fugitives from justice and forfeited their bonds, ^aljtfled me* country 
and was- apprehended in, Mexico’. Thompson was located in Calif P<rfl|^% living 
in the mountains under an assumed name. Certainly the fact that four of the . 






Toip^convicted Communist Party leaders would become fugitives from justice and 
ST7 ^ s place themselves in the category of a fleeing, common criminal takes 
igfmcnt V the m out of the realm of those advocating change. 

so Ml 'i-n-’T ^ 1 . 

1 — The fifth Smith Act subject, which brings to a total of fifteen 



Mohr 
Parsons 

T^mZZthose. presently in prison, is Philip Frankf eld of Baltimore. 

Sizoo __ — ", * - C 1 ■ p r*’ * „ A >* : 

Winterrowd v . p j (A. , A ^ 

Tele. Koom ‘ ' 

Holloman 

Gaqd^ & ^ 
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Dr* Skfry A. Over 






4ulyl0j 1956 






w 1 am also enclosing the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit which was'handed down by Judge Learned Hand on 
August 1, 1950. This decision upheld convictions of Green, 6all, Thompson 
and Winston. You should read from page 1617 to 1638 and from 1657 to the . 
end. I have marked a few of the pertinent portions. 

Now with regard to the draft of your letter to Muste, I would 
like to make the following observations. 

In paragraph one., you refer to the Supreme Court’s deciding 
the law of the land. Would it not strengthen your position to point out that 
the Smith Act was enacted by Congress and' the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Smith. Act, ‘ as well as upheld the conviction df some 
of those imprisoned, and that the Supreme Court’s decision is represented 
by the majority of the Court rather than by the minority^ 



; On page 3, the third paragraph, I think your reference to ; 

whether the prisoners have ’’reformed’’ is classic. 0 You might ask point- : 
blank if any of those convicted and imprisoned have renounced the doctrine 
of the violent overthrow of the Government of the United States by force and , 
violence and substituting therefor a Soviet of America. Certainly Eugene 
Dennis who was convicted, with Green, Hall, Thompsonand Winston has not, . 
and only recently Pravda^^s^ up his Daily Worker statement wherein he 
knuckled under and joined the Khruschev thesis of demolishing Stalin and, 
in addition, of course, raised the question of why Khruschev and the others 
did not do something about it.; This is a tactic which, no doubt,, has been 
approved in Moscow or it would not have occurred. The uniformity 'of the 
statements of the French, Italian, Canadian and American Communist Party 
leaders suggests a modus operand! that was patently inspired and patently 
follows the same okfline. , ' 




Your discourse on. ’’political prisoners’’ is excellent. If you 
" want any proof to substantiate your thesis, all you need do is refer to the 
fact that a total of 102 Communist Party leaders has now been convicted for 
Smith Act violations. Only 29 have actually gone to prison; 14 have been . 
released upon completing their sentences; 15 are currently serving their 
sentences; and the remaining 73 are at liberty on bond pending Appeal to thC 
various circuit Courts or to the United States Supreme Court. Thus for \ 
periods ranging up to 4 years, 73 Communist Party functionaries, following . 
their convictions for teaching and advocating the overthrow of the Government^ 
of the United States by force and violence, have been at liberty to continue ^ 
their activities on behalf of the Communist Party. The question might very Y\ 
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D^'., Harry A. Over^^et 






July 10, 1956 



well be asked 'as to whether this coincides with political prisoners/ and you 
might even contrast this with the* practice in Russia. On page 15, of the 
Khruschev speech as released by the State Department, of which you have 
a copy, Khrusciiev makes public a Stalin directive which orders the execution 
of death sentences immediately after the passage of the sentence andxnakes 
impossible an appeal or a petition for clemency of any sort. It was this 
system which those convicted under the Smith Act were supporting until just 
recently when they Started parroting the Khruschev line, 

/All in all, I think your draft of the letter is excellent. It is j 
really $oo good to be lost on Muste and I thinkyou ought to give some . 



With every good wish, 



Sincerely^ 



L. B. Nichols 



Enclosures (4): 
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Harry and Bon arp ^lrer gtr ee.t 
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Add THls Date 










We picked up, the other day, a Hook that Had been lying op^our 
table unread for some weeks -- a book sent to us by our publishers# 

Xt was entitled "20 JULY” and was authored by Constantine Fitzdibbon. ^ 
We hadn't a ghost of a notion what the title meant. We knew about 
July 4 and July 14. Those were days that celebrated heroic efforts 
to make men free. But we knew nothing about July 20 . 

When we finished the book, we knew we had added another chapter- to 










our knowledge of Human courage • 1 

= jf ^ 0 

The reader may nob remember, but; July 20 was the date of the ^ 
extraordinary revolt against Hitler#. We ourselves Had pretty much 
forgotten about that revolt. In fact, like most Americans, we suspecg^^ 
we had known very little about it. We Had thought of it at the time rn m — . 
as a kind of petty palace revdlution, carried out by a small clique <=> 

- r : - ^ 

of arrogant Prussian officers whom we didn't like anyway. When we 

;:=S 

finished the book, we knew we had made a profound mistake. 

oo ’ ““ 

Here was one of the most remarkable incidents of our generation. -*< 

— — — 0> ZD bg 

Here were men who Had come to see the Horror that lay in Hitler, and 
— ' " " ” D? S 

who risked their lives — and lost them — to put him out of the way , cf 

— ■ — — c=5 

Xt was on July 20 that the bomb mas exploded that damaged a lot of p- 

furniture but left Hitler still alive. 

By Contrast 

Perhaps we would not Have been so deeply moved by the book except 
for the fact that the newspapers just at that time were printing the 
angry words of th e— J^us- si an leaders in denunci. at ion of Stalin . They 
were ordering down His status t -ua moving His portrait fr om mu seum 



finished the book, we knew we Had made a profound mistake. 



were ordering down His status, jiat novim His portrait frCT i^museum 
walls, denouncing His one-man rule. They were promising the world 
that this shameful sort of regime would not Happen again. 

Xt looked as if the sun was rising on a new era of the world. 

Then we were suddenly jolted alive. Where were these men when this y 
sadistic paranoid « Stalin, was bringing immeasurable tragedy to 
mi Hi on a of people? 



The answer was strrkly simple: they were right th e re w i th^Him, 

r SEP 13 -356 , 
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conferring in Lis of f ice .^JagLking Lis orders and executing them without 



a quiver or a que s were making their dai ly genuflexions 
^he^^ealTRod Stalin; preaching his gospel of hatred to their people* 



jailing and killing them when the jailing and killing were ordered* 

{ KT^rnialnchav was St^inJLa ^right h and man. He scowled when Stalin 
scowled and persecjAt^d^£^he ^a s told to persecute. Bulganin, Molotov 
and the rest did lik ewise. If they had any doubts about their god 
they made no peep about it. They acted as the obsequious handymen 
-tyrant. 



How Hew Is New ? 

These are the men who are now posing as the new leaders. But how 
new is new? 

When we read ”20 JPLY." we were moved by the heroism of those 
German officers who risked their lives for human decency. When we 




read Khrushchev 1 s angry whines « we were not moved; we felt only that a 
scoundrel had changed his suit of clothes . 

We need to remember this in the coming days when these associates 
in Stalinist murder deck themselves out in their "new look." We 
may well put to them the scriptural question: "Where were you. • . ?" 

Where were you when the horrors of Stalinism were so apparent to de- 
cent people throughout the world that half the world was ranged in 
protest? What small, brave stand did you take against the mad tyrant? 
What brave plot to end it all d5.d you contrive? 

Two Dates 

In Germany, on July 20, there were brave men who went to their death 
because they could no longer stand the horrors. Where were the brave 
men among those associates of Stalin? 

When the world begins to realize what those German officers attempt- 
ed » it may place this July date with those two others to celebrate 
the willingness of brave men to die for human decency . 

What was the date on which Khrushchev made his de-Stalinizing 
speech? We have forgotten* But does it matter? That date will never 

be recorded among the heroic days of mankind. 

(Copyright 1956, John F. Dili© Co.) 

To receive your copy of the Overstreets* new booklet, "How To Stay 
Alive As Long As You Live," send 25^ (coin only) and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to "Making Life Make Sense," care of this newspaper 
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I am attaching hereto a letter addressed t o Dr. Harrv A. 
the Secretariat of the World Council of Peace. The ,• 
are not paying any attention to this but it can be expected 
that this communication will have rather widespread dissemination , 
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Prof. Harry Allen Overstraat 
46, Stelen's Lane, 

Mill Valley 
Calif ornie 

Dear Sire, 




Meeting in Paris from June 23-26, the Bureau 
of the World Council of Peace addressed an appeal for 
the stopping of test explosions of atomic weapons to 
the Government s of the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain. ^ 

This appeal has"* just "been sent to the three 
Governments "by Professor Joliot-Curie, President of the 
World Council of Peace. It was sent, for information, 
to all the governments of the world and was communicated 
to the press. We take the liberty of enclosing a copy 
herewith. 



We wish to ■bring" the appeal to your notice, 
thinking that-, like us, you are concerned to see a 
solution reached to the grave problem of periodical test 
explosions -fQjf atomic weapons. We do this not with any 
intention of' getting your support for the ideas and 
activity of the World Council of Peace, but because we 
want to see all men unite in face of a danger that 
threatens all mankind. • 

We would be happy to have your comments on this 
questions and we are, of course, ready to send you any 
further information you may wish to have. 

Yours sincerely, 



For the Secretariat 
of the World Council of Peace 




WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE 



To the Governments of the United States of America, 
the U* S. S* R. and Great Britain 



3 



Recent scientific surveys have shown that the experimental explosions of nuclear weapons 
have produced all over the world a radioactive fall-out in the form of dust and rain. Some of the 
radioactivity (notably that of Strontium go) is of a persistent character so that the effects of 
successive explosions are cumulative. Human beings are being directly or indirectly exposed 
to the harmful results of radiation on a scale which cannot yet be precisely estimated. Even 
if the radiation dose is below the level at present accepted as tolerable, it is known that doses 
very much greater can be concentrated in edible plants, animals and fish. Exposed to such 
concentrations over long periods human beings will suffer genetic damage, which will cause 
distress, suffering and death over many generations. 

If the tests continue, even on the present scale, these after-effects will become inevitable. 

Explosions of atomic weapons are easy to detect since they cause world-wide radioactivity 
and so provide an automatic means of controlling their occurrence. 

The cessation of the tests would be an earnest of the sincere desire of the powers concerned 
to seek urgently a wider settlement through controlled disarmament. 



We therefore call on the Governments of the United States of America, of the U.S.S.R. 
and of Great Britain to conclude without delay an agreement to stop all tests and experimental 
explosions of atomic weapons and devices. 
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Fr£d6iic JoHot- Curie 
‘ " President" 
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Paris, 26 June 1956 
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Dr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 
i^w ^1308 Fiddler* s Green 
£ake Barcroft 

> ^falls Church, Virginia 
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I Dear Volks: 
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I am returning here with 
which you received from Dr. MaryjO; 






lettg r of October 26, 1956, 
Smeron. £c ^ V 1 



brrowd — ' 
kRoom _ 



It seems to me that it was presumptuous indeed for 
them to dig out an old petition and merely notify you of its being used-’ 
after you had resigned from .the organization. It would seem 
unnecessary that you would have to request that your name be taken 
off of an old petition and its reissue after the subject matter has been 
injected into a political campaign. It seems to me as rather shoddy 
treatment for those who permit their name to be used. - . v t 

Thanks for letting us Imow. — r 

, /With every good wish, 

. ' , Sincerely yours, 

* * ■ ^ 1 ^ ■ - ■_ * ’ , 1 > y & $2 . ,j - 

' " : : '* t : ' •' ", ' . ' 

^ r ~ v * , - ' * f* ^ * 

1 ■*.-«, -4 * 

L. B. Nichols 
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Mr. L^e R. Pennington 
Americanism Commission 
American Legion 
1608 K Street, Northwest , 
Washington, D. C, 
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MAKING LIFE MAKE SENSE Mr. Winter* 

tq__ , ^ Tele. Eoom„ 

y Harry and Bo naro "Overstreet ! ai js's^Ga^ -! 

' DI FLO MAS FOR IAW A HD ORDE R 

_j ** ,m oia »— « wMveiM.* „iSs§[" 

_^many a line of graduates stream across an American platform to reoeive 
jltheir diplomas: .badge of their finishing and "commencing.” 

£ji> The experience never grows stale, To each crop of graduates we give 
|> Ur Silent bless ing. For the visible ceremony, we know, bodes forth 
g something far deeper: the honorable urge of the human being to move 

il^T of ^orance into knowledge; to become both a self-sustaining and 

££2°^ contributing member oi* man’s community. 

~ ) than J 

Bei3r3g re/rami liar with both the outward trappings and the inner 
^gotions of the commencement scene, we would hardly expect to be sur- 
prised, at this stage of the game, by any line of graduates — or by 

our own thoughts as we watched them. Yet we have been surprised 

At the Departmental Auditorium, in Washington, D.C., we recently 
J I went to the graduation exercises of the 57th session of the FBI 
I J National Academy. It was a heartening experience: to watch ninety- 
J [eight men, from thirty-eight states, Puerto Rico, and Canada, round 
out their period of intensive, voluntary in-service training in the 
principles and practice of democracy's law enforcement. 

Like any -other graduating class, they moved in line up the stairs 
at one side of the platform, crossed the stage to receive their 
diplomas — in their case, from the Attorney General of the United 

States - and went down the stairs on the other side. But where 
i they headed from there ? 

They were headed straight back into the communities they* had come — ■ 
/from and the law enforcement agencies within which they already held 
(responsible positions — a significant number as chiefs of police. 

They were going home, back to their daily work, armed with new pro- 
fessional skills and standards; and also with a warn sense of belong- 
ing to a fellowship that has in its keeping the free world's basic 
j concept of liberty under law. — 

» There are two things a democratic society can never ^fdrdi&S^ 



03 ‘JtiL 11 



like the present* 



— more — 



least 



Pag© #2, August 5, 1956 Making Life Make Sense 
J Xt cannot afford to be indifferent to the qu ality , enforcement 

f at the local level : in the towns, cities, and countrysides where 

* people f s attitudes toward law are inevitably made in the image of 

officers as they have known them; and where the rights of individuals 
and of organized society have constantly- to be respected, harmonized, 
and made secure* 

I And it cannot afford, in the name of law and o rder, or in the name, 
of crisis . to set up a national police force o For the step between 
setting up a national police force and becoming a police state is 
too dangerously easy to take* 

What course, then, can a free nation steer between indifference to 
what goes on in the local sheriff’s office or police department and 
domination from the top down? 

} \ The PBX National Academy, founded by <T. Edgar Hoover in 1935, re- 

| presents one creative effort to answer this question. The FBX, Mr. 

y Hoover has insisted — — often in the face of strong contrary urgings 

1 

and pressures — — must remain precisely what it was set up to be, and 
nothing more: a top-level investigative bureau; never a national 

police force, and never a trespasser upon the domain of state or 
local law enforcement agencies o 

Yet this policy of staying in its proper place need not mean that it 
hides its skills and experience under a bushel. It can quite rightly 

) put these at the disposal of state and local officers who want to 
increase their professional competence* Through in-service training 
programs, voluntarily attended » it can encourage better law enforce- 
ment and higher respect for law as the guardian of individual 

liberties and organized freedonr* — -- — - — 

So we watched the ninety-eight men cross the platform, receive their 
diplomas, and go down the stairs on the other side- Xn our mind r s eye, 
then, we saw them fan out over America — to become part of the more 
than three thousand alumni of the National Academy* 

"The leaven in the loaf," we said to each other -- and gave them 

^Xsilent blessing. 

(Copyright 1956, John F 0 Dille Co.) 

Ver: For a copy cf the Overstreets’ new "booklet, "How To Stay 

XLong As You Live," send 25$z( (coin only) and a stamped, self- 
Envelope to "Malting Life Make Sense," c/o this newspaper. 
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£* For record purposes, some years ago Dr. and Mrs. Harry Holloman 

Overstreet were members of the Women’s International League foFPeacTand Gandy - 
Freedom. The Overstreet’s submitted their resignation to this organization 
several months ago. 



Tamm 

Trotter 

Neass— 

Winterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 
Holloman _ 
Gandy 



At one time they signed a petition of the organization which called 
for a cessation of H-Bomb tests. They automatically assumed that their resignation 
asking that their name be stricken from the rolls would preclude this organization 
using their old petition. 






^ t ii>-'''While the Overstreet! s were on a lecture tour, a Dr. M ary Owen 

Cameron advised that the organization was putting out another advertisement ” * 
containing the old petition and this was notification of the so called add to appear 
during the past week. The Overstreet's naturally protested the use of their name 
on the petition but apparently it was tdo late and they wanted me to know of their. W 
action, and I naturally thanked them for calling it to my attention. ... J\ 
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December 7, 1956 



- ' . .. \ 

Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler’s Green 
Hake Bareroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

* - , ' ' ' * ” — 

Dear Dr. Overstreet; -d 

- r.;.- , . ■ . - V ■ - rn - O •; 

' . * . < . cr ■ ' ■ •• . 

-Ihave lust fMshedreadingjthe most thougfitr a • r-? 

provoking column by your wife and you concerning behavior^ ^ ^ _ 
based on your reading of Don Whitehead's booh which appeaggdj ■ 
in the December $ issue, of the "Detroit Jfree-Fress. ? It was^S ^ 
an excellent study pf some of those segments in our modern 1 
civilization which stimulate the ever-rising crime rate in our § y? 
country. . ; . ' ■ ■ - i- 
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The Overstreets t 
Explain Behavior 4 

7£&.i : \ o ' : ';i 

BY HARRY AND BONAEO OVERSTREET J'. 

"• ,LAST~WEEK we constrasted twobooEST®^ 
;ward Crankshaw’s “Gestapo" and Don - Whiter 
Read’s “The FBI Story.” Or to be more exact, wej: 
contrasted the two agencie^s described, each: 
peculiarly in character with its own national and 
historical setting. 

Today, we .wish to look at “The FBI Story” from another 
angle. ■ ; 

It is not enough for us to learn that — in spite of all* 
irresponsible, calculated, or anxious words to the contrary^ 
— the FBI is a very different kettle of fish from the Gestapo, 

A£ working citizens, we' need to know what Whitehead’s 
book can teach us about the patterns of crime that have 
marred our national life in tins century. 1 1 7 

The history of our time has been told from many view- 
points. There are books aplenty on twentieth-century poll* 
tics, economics, art, literature, transportation, education, 
science. * . 

There are hooks in which we 
can read, if we are so minded, 

about how cultural changes are 1 x 

reflected in everything from 

mail order catalogues to f | 

motion pictures, frothy pdp^ ' C’ | 

ao» m»* to 

chens. , j-** -* y<r 



IT CAN’T be said that,, ouT ; : 
' age hasn’t put itself onrecord.y 
Yet nowhere else- -^have ( w e ■/ 
_ found the body of information 
~Wr the special angle of em- 
phasis that Whitehead's book 
'gives. i 

. I As the title states, the story I 
*,# that of the FBI, But it is j 
profoundly more than that. j 






Harry and B onaro Overstreet 

$(£> as. r a <? 
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( ) Glos Ludowy 
( ) Michigan Editor-The Worker 
j ) The Daily Worker 
( ) Narodna Volya 
( ) Romanul American 
( ) Pittsburgh Courier 
( ) Mjphigan Chronicle 
roit Free Press 
( ) Detroit News 
( ) Detroit Times ' 

( ) Michigan Daily 
( ) Wayne Coiiegian 
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\ *4> It is itie story of the types 
crime which, one after an- 
other, pur nation has felt im- 
pelled to designate as federal: 
*As matters of more than local, 

, ;<*r state concern. 

The book, in short, ( asks the 
responsible reader to appraise, 
not simply the FBI, but those ' 
crimes against the common 
welfare that have made the 
FBI not only necessary, and 
progressively skillful, but the 
most overworked of federal 
bureaus. 

* * * 

YEARS AGO, in his “Intro- 
ducing- Irony,” Maxwell Boden- 
heim created ' a character 
named Jack Rose: A man who 
| cowered 

i “Within the shrill, damp 
alleys of his time, 

Immersed in that brisk 
midnight known as crime.” 

The “brisk midnight” through 
which Whitehead guides \tis 
holds many a furtive Jack" 
Rose. Yet most of the figures, 
we here encounter are not of 
any obviously criminal type. \ 

Nor are most of the places \ 
where we meet them “alleys” * 
- in the ordinary sense of that 
word. 

" * * * 

OTJRr TOUR of this “mid- 
night” world takes us into 
every part of America. 

From mountain cabin to the 
hideouts of Chicago gangsters, 
from the wide open spaces of 
the Southwest tc halls of learn- 
ing and halls of government, 
from well-plushed offices, pub- 
lic and private, to the secret 
meeting places of Communist 
cells, it takes us. 

All these places, so various 
1 in physical make-up, consti- 
j tute, as it were, one vast 
psychological and spiritual 
“slum.” 

Within its “damp alleys,” 
FBI agents have sought out 
persons wanted for the part 
pldyed in the fraudulent use of 
public lands and monies. 

They seek those involved in 
the wh\te slave traffic; con- 
spiratorial infringements * of 
civil liberties; the building of 
gang “empires”; thefts involv- 
ing federal reserve , banks, or 
stolen goods across state lines; 
Kidndpings; espionage; sabo- 
tage; and ideological conspir- 
acies to overthrow the gpvern- 
ment by force and violence. 

* * i- 

THE CRIMINALS we are 



invited to appraise eare ' an 
uncomfortably numerous lot**' ; 

Sizing them up, however, we 
ourselves seemed to glimpse 
beyond them a yet larger Com- 
pany — the legion of the “re- 
spectable” who have helped to 
make, room for these law- 
breakers within the American 

scene. 

/ \ 

Who are they — the “respect* 
able” and guilty? 7 

We note at least these: Feo? 
pie whose flippant or proud 
flouting of the prohibition 
amendment was preface to the 
gang era and organized racke- 
teering. 

* People who have not hated 
the blind bigotries of “hate 
groups” when these ^have been 
on the side of their own gen? 
teel prejudices. 

People who, unshocked by 
the self-serving “deals” of un- 
scrupulous office holders — pr 
even profiting by these — have 
encouraged the feeling that 
corruption and democratic j 
politics are Virtually synony- j 
mods/ . ^ i 

♦People iyho have' tenaciously < 
declined to make any realistic i 
’ distinction /between conspiracy j 
and the exercise of freedom of 
speech and assembly. 

These, at least, are* “among 
those present”: These, and 

others. t 

* * * * { 

IN OLD fairy tale, we re- j 
call, there was a magic mirror.^ 

When people looked into it/ 
it reflected back, not theii» 
physical features, but their 
hidden characters. 

We ourselves, when ^we 
finished “The FBI Story” and 
laid it aside, had the feeling 
that his ‘ book possessed the* 
strange properties of th& 
magic mirror. 

We, the American people^ 
can look into it to size oiir* 
selves up. ^ 

But we ha*d best be prepared 
for a shfisck. •< >> '» ' - 
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Mrs. BonaroOVerstreet 
1308 Fiddler's. Green . \ ■ 
r, sf^Lake Barcrof t / ; 

f ? v^ \.f ' palls Church, Virginia 
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Dear Mrs. Overstreet: 



"To Whom It May Concern^ statement, which I have read with - 
considerable interest. It seems to me that you make a pretty good 
case for your position, and | am placing it in the Bureau files wher< 
I think it reaBy belongs.. ~ 



Sincerely, 



LBNrhpf 

(3)r . 



L. B. Nichols 
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BONARP ,W. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

December 8, 1956 
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Dear Chief, 
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I T ve been intending for some time to send you 
the enclosed "To Whom It May Concern" -- just for your 
jfiles. It doesn't point to any present difficulties of 
|any acute nature, I make haste to say. At the' time we had 
| to put it into shape, you were so terribly busy that we 
| didn't want to inflict it upon you for judgment. But here's 
I the background of its being written: the reason for its 
| existence. 

| 

| Several months ago the National Congress of Parents 

f and Teachers asked us to prepare a general statement that 
I they, could have on hand — so that they would not have to 
| ask us every time some desperate local or state PTAer wrote 
F in ^nting to know whether or not we were "Communists;" and 
f so that they themselves would not have to write but the same 

I Zl time * nd time again. This is the general statement 
k we sent them. Since then, the director of one university 
r extension has asked for a copy for his use also. But it is 
f anything that is being published or circulated any more 
widely than necessity demands. We hope it will seem to you 
to be more or less what it- should be. 
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: thi s Fall; 
past. But 
to paint us 
by the.- 
They have 
Since the 
a more or 



We haven't run into any specific crises this Fall; 
and it may be that such crises now belong to the past. But 
we can never be sure, of course; for the efforts to paint us 
as subversive — - or as haying been '[brain washed by the- 
Communists' -- have, by no means come to an end. They have 
become, shall we say, endemic rather than acute. Since the 
Mr. Wetterman episode last Spring there has been a more or 
less constant "sniping" in the Ohio-I 1 1 inois-Indiana region— ’ 
most of it from ambush. Oddly enough, now, I seem td. be the 
target more often than Harry; and the most persistent effort 
is to persuade the National Parent— Teacher to drop me from 
its list of advisory editors and from its list of contributors. 

We don't know what all the interlacing influences are, and we 
aren t. really bothered about them much. But Ctie uniformity"' — ’ 
of the attacks do point to their being somewhat less than / 
spontaneous with the individuals who make them: the repetitive 
phrasing, for example, to the effect that "you^can't. expect 
us to try to get people to subscribe for the National Parent- 
Teacher as long as Bonaro Overstreet writes for it.JL f 

. ' D rnnRnE0-32/^-ilJi-Z^' KJ / i 
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Such attacks, of course, have only nuisance value. 

No one around the National Congress is likely to he impressed 
hy them, least of all the magazine board. As a matter of fact, 
111 probably be the chief speaker at the magazine’s 5oth 
anniversary lunch, during the national convention in Cincinnati 
in late May. But it seemed worth while to respond to the 
Congresses request for a covering statement. And since that 
statement exists, you should have a copy. 

It*s such fun hearing about the book’s progress. So 
continue to phone your "bulletins" as things happen. And we’ll 
hope to see you soon, with or without saw in hand. I’ve just 
got hold of a recipe for old fashioned buckwheat pancakes 
(literally the kind mother used to make"); so I may have to 
practice on you? and Carroll some morning. before long. They 
are the sort of pancakes that are raised over night — and 
that are at their best when they are made paper thin and served 

up, piping hot, at just the right rate of speed to keep people 
eating. K 

As I write this, I see a Saturday morning group of Boy 
Scouts setting off down the road,' trailed by friendly dogs, with 
packs on their backs. It looks good. (I hope that doesn’t sound 
.as though the dogs have the packs on their backs. It’s the 
Shout a |.;) ^7 .T? , 

Harry sends- his greetings along with mine. 

• v- * •* i ' 7 ' Cordially, ■ 
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TO 'WHOM IT MSI CONCERN: FROM Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 

We are siting this statement out pf a sense Of gratitude and 
respohsibilily^tb "the msray ffi.bnds' and, SppnSorlng grdupS with which 
■tie have forked in. all. paids of: the country for many years. — and 
particularly to our friends and fellow porkers within the parent- 
teacher movement* 



For the past several years, tie have periodically faced the odd 
experience of having certain persons in communities where we have been 
invited to speak, or where our "books .and magazine articles have been 
in, use, tty tb> discredit US with our sponsors by charging that we are 
or have beep Communists, pro, -Communists , or fellow travelers. These 
persons have Seemed,, in some instances, to-be -acting simply as. 
individuals* In other instances,. tJi^V have - qldimed to; represent one- 
or another organization. And .in yet others, it, has been apparent that 
sb(n© organized or unorganized group was involved, though the method of 
attack was , such as to render -difficult the identification of the group. 
Thus, for' example, iii ohe’ western city, some months ago, one, of our 
apohSOrs deceived five- different phone, calls', all anonymous, and all 
charging us in almost identical language with being Communists and 
atheists. 

These incidents have never become frequent. In one sense, they 
have never become serious. Both Sponsors arid general public have 
shown a Martwarming firmness in, standing- by their .own convictions 
and their own knowledge of pur work-. They have shorn, also, a gratiiy- 
ing readiness to ask for facts .rather than to accept rumors. Only in 
one comirmnily, on one.; occasion, ,.has spy sponsor yielded to’ pressure 
and actually cancelled a lecture:. #4 that occasion, an alternative 
meeting -wqs set up at which we were able to .meet the public and clarify 
the situation), and we -have £ince- returned to: that community for further 
engagements withoutfaeing' My .serious difficulty », 

Nonetheless, we have not< felt that these charges against us could 
be ignored or simply left to die out in their own good time. We have 
consistently adopted toward them a certain policy -- with, such modifi- 
cations as have been called' f or by the nature qf the charge and the 
manner in-which.it via made, 'What we wish tp 1 do- in this statement is 
simply to -share' -with, pur friends, and sponsors such facts about our 
record, and about our ’-manner' of meeting these random attacks as may he 
useful for them to. know if they are perplexed by rumors they hear about 
us or by so-called ^documentatioh 1 ! that purports to prove -us disloyal 
to our country. 



Whet •’factual’* justification, then, do. individuals or groups claim 
for the .charges they make, against us? The justification most frequently 
and persistently advanced is. that Mr, Overstreet is '’listed'* in the files 
of the House Un-American, Activities QOmmittee as having been "affiliated” 
with a number of "front" organizations j and- that he must,, therefore, be 
regarded as suspect, m support of . this charge^ a "list" of tMs'e 
"front" organizations is usually provided — and, sponsors are asked, in 
effect., to accept it as complete and conclusive. As submitted, however, 
it is invariably far from .complete — .and is "loaded" rather than con- 
clusive. ; 
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• . ? t ^ tr ^ e 4 th at Mr. Overstreets like a great many other people, 
occasionally failed to Suspect Communist influence hack of seemingly 
humanitarian causes. During the 1930s and the war years., and more 
recently in a Very few cases* he therefore made occasional donations 
■ ce f tai h Petitions that he would not have supported for a 

moment had not , their Communist originator '‘front" character been too 
well concealed to be visible to him in the materials put at his' dis- 
p ° 8a J* His ''association" with these groups was* in every case* brief 
and tenuous. For the most part* it did not involve ary membership at 

^ °5f C£i ff * ^ iOTplved membership in a group from 'which he 
resigned after the second meeting. 

Those who have seen the official ‘'listing" by the House Committee ~ 
a we ourselves have seen it -- know that it specifies in each instance 
•one exact nature of Mr, Overstreet's connection with each group. It does 
not rest on a vague statement that he was “affiliated"' with an of them 

m a11 * 336 s ® ts down ia black and white the single 
lact-s -- that his name appeared, on a; petition that a certain group Cir- 
culated at a certain timej that he donated to a certain cause on a 
iffin occasion. These specifics* taken in their entirety, showhow 
little evidence there is of his having been closely associated with or 
active in "front" groups* Not all of them together add tip to ary cdu- 
S f ,F°^ omBluni ? t leanings, xet those who baseon this ‘ 

?f ;*■ ~' sting b he ' documentation" which they submit to our sponsors 
SJS+S? a JJ specifies that give the picture its perspective 

and state ambiguously that he was "affiliated" with these groups. Also, 
they consistently omit the statement with which 4he official document is 
- to ^he effect that nothing in it represents an investigation: 

! C £P! ction f Mev® &orn public sources j and that ’unless 
otherwise specified* it does not necessarily signify that the individual 
named is a Communist, Communist: sympathiser* or fellow traveler. With this 

? a£y to C0OTe y ^he impression that the House' 
£tS2 y 1 th * ay -#-* of ah investigation and that it 

the ^divrl u ai ** qaostion as at least a CommrinlsS — 

. f 6 ®®: detail about these deliberate, omissions Of material 

epa tained in the House Committee's listing for two reasons? 

£ 1: r f ■ * 5 e ^hink that omission shows a lack of good faith on the 

®WCated list as though it were- complete: 
and because we think xt would help enormously to clear the air if sponsors 
to whom such an expurgated list is submitted -- whether about us o?Someone 
else --were to form the knowledgeable habit of asking for Specifics in 

VJhen did the individual belong to that particular 
£°2rL Por hoW T> ons? , was the nature of his connection tilth it? Was 
5L IS SLm ^ lic3r ‘ ra f k S g fnlb? Neither the term "affiliation*" in brief, 

"^^^ation" can be taken at its face value as it is commonly 

S£ 8 +S ^ th0 f? y° oharg ® othe * s disloyalty and are determined to 
make the charge stick* whether or no. 

+4 mo » a8 ?> however* another set Of facts has also been withheld 

time and again* facts: having to do with our own voluntary approach to the 
House Committee* in 19i?3* after learning of the "listing," to ascertain 
what procedure should be followed to clarify the record! On the adviS 




of the Chief clerk of the Committee, Mr. Overstreet, at that time — 

May* 1953 -- wrote to the. then Chairman, Mr. Velde, asked for a copy Of 
the material in the files, indicated his 'wish to explain his connection 
with each group listed, and expressed his willingness to appear at a 
public hearing if the Committee desired. He was subsequently informed 
in a letter from Mr. Velde that the Committee saw 1 no reason for a hearing) 
that his 1 sworn affidavit he had submitted to the Committee served to clarify 
and complete the record) and that this affidavit would itself he entered 
in the file and made a part of ahy record submitted in the future in 
response to any inquiry about Wr* Overstreet . 

For more than three years, in brief, that sworn affidavit, voluntarily 
submitted to the Committee, has been part of the public record and has. been 
quite as accesible as the original listing itself* Yet, in no single in- 
stance have those who. have submitted a ^documented 1 * protest against our 
speaking to one or another of our sponsors ever included that affidavit or 
even a mention of it in their '‘documentation* " "When, moreover, the fact of 
its existence has been presented to them, they have consistently played down, 
its importance Or shifted ground to fihd some other basis for attack* Such 
a calculated slanting of the record certainly argues something less than 
good faith. We think it would clarify the situation if a Sponsor, faced 
with a seemingly complete "list" from the House Committee records would ask 
about that affidavit — and the reason fop its not being presented as part 
of the record) and; if,, further, he would' make clear his own knowledge that 
Mr. Overstreet voluntarily declared his readiness to appear at a public 
hearing and was told that there was no reason for him to do; so*, It seems 
logical to suppose;, that if the Committee, on the basis of its knowledge 
of has recopd, thought him to be dangerously sympathetic with Communism 
or active in behalf of Communist policies, it would have wanted him to 
appear at a hearing. It would not have said, through its Chairman, Ik** 
Velde, that his affidavit served "for the clarification and completion of 
the record." 



. , .During the past year, several odd things have happened* One man, 
for example, who claimed to be officially representative Of a certain 
group. Wrote to one of Our sponsors that Dr* Overstreet had been invited 
to appear before a. Congressional Committee and had declined to do so. 

■When he was asked to make this charge specific, he said, in effect, that 
Dr* Overstreet — having been listed by the House Committee — *■ must have 
been invited to appear Under its ruling (RuleX) that anyone who has been 
named aS subversive, fascist, Communist, or associated with several front 
groups must be given a hearing if he is willing to appear) and since there 
was no record of his having appeared at a hearing,, he must have declined 
to do so. Dr. Overstreet thereupon wrote to the present Chairman of the 
Committee, the Honorable Francis Walter, and asked in effect three questions* 
had there been anything irregular or unsatisfactory about his original pro- 
cedure 6f submitting the affidavit? had anything developed in his record 
since >' 19$3 to. make desirable now a hearing not called for then? and had he 
ever, in fact, been -invited to appear under Rule X? In a detailed and 
prompt reply. Chairman Walter specified that the original handling of the 
situation, in 1953 ,■ had been wholly in accord with established Committee 
procedures) that there was, from the. Committee’s, viewpoint, no present 
reason for a hearing) that a search of the records showed no instance of 
Dr. Overstreet’s ever having been named in a public hearing as Subversive, 
fascist, communist, or associated with front groups) that Rule X would 




therefore not- apply to him and that he had never* consequently* been 
invited* under that rule to appear at a hearing*. 

At this writing* the individual who made this charge against Mr. 
Overstreet hasinot Seen fit to correct his original misstatement 
even though he has been informed of Mr. Valter* s definitive response* 

He has* instead* sought to make good his original charge by* so to 
speak* eonpiling his pun "list 11 *- indicating on the basis of it that 
we can still be counted as undesirable because of our recent or current 
affiliations with certain groups that he himself regards as Communistic 
but that* in fact, have not been officially cited as such. 

If the information we have received is correct* he has given a 
wider circulation to his own unofficial ‘'list” than he originally gave 
to his first letter of protest* 

Thus, he appears to be making much of the fact that both of us, 
for a nuniber of years -*• and until quite recently ~ were- members of 
the Committee of loo of the MACP* This group has not been, cited 
officially as a front. " It happens,, however, that we had already 
informed the group of our resignation before he undertook to circulate 
the fact of our association with it* We resigned for the simple reason 
that we could not, with bur schedule, keep closely enough in touch with 
its -policies and practices to appraise these accurately at a time when 
they were inevitably being influenced by current tensions and pressures? 
and also because we were strongly opposed to the MAGP*s support of the 
Howell Amendment*. 

4 further capital, is being made of the fact that for many years ««• 
indeed,- sine# its founding by Jane Addams ** Mr. Overstreet had maintained 
a sponsoring relationship to the Women* s International league for Peace 
apd Freedom, This relationship expressed his: interest, not in the pacifist 
attitudes of the league, but in the pioneering work it had done to foster 
understanding and good will among student groups around the world* From 
ibis organisation also, however*, he had resigned <*» because he could not 
keep closely in. touch with its various policies, some of Which he agreed 
With and some. Of which he did hot* MS last response to one of its appeals, 
however* was to sign a petition against continued H-bomb experimentation, 

His interest here expressed his agreement with many of our top Scientists 
that since no one knows what, the long-range consequences upon the earth 
and its peoples will be if radiation is constantly increased by nuclear 
explosions, experimentation in this area can of itself mount to the point 
of destructiveness?. , apd the destructiveness might be all too final to allow, 
then* a belated decision to refrain from, setting off nuclear explosions.. 

Uhf o^unately — and not with his knowledge or choice the petition was 
reprinted in the Daily Worker* It is this reprinting of it that is now 
being held up as evidence" that he has prprGommunist sympathies. The Women* s 
International league, original sponsors of the petition, has not been 
officially cited as a wfront” Organisation, 

Perhaps this is enough about ^listings,” official and otherwise* What 
remains to be said has chiefly to do with some of the methods of attack 
that- we and cur 'sponsors have had to cope with, and some of the policies 
we have adopted in dealing with, them* 
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* ' The , methods have not been uniform* but on a number of different 
occasions they hare been similar. One similarity we have already indicated: 

• the use of "documentation" that is* in fact, incomplete and slanted. Closely 
related to this is the habit of presenting only derogatory information even 
when favorable information that would balance the picture iS available. To 
take a concrete instance that serves as typical* the man referred to above 
presented to our sponsor only the House Committee "listing" though* by his 
own later word* he knew that Hr; Overstreet had appeared as a friendly wit- 
ness before the Senate internal Security Committee* at the request of the 
Counsel of that Committee*, to state his conviction that members of the 
Communist Party would, by virtue of their ideological devotion to that Party, 
be rendered unsuitable for teaching, positions in the schools of a free Society. 

The man who. charged Mr. Overstreet with pro-Gommunist affiliations — and* 
incidentally, with Having a "nefarious philosophy" ~ not Only knew of his 
testimony before the Senate Committee but* by his own later Word* found it 
’’admirable." Tet he did not acquaint our sponsor with this information* but 
only with that which he considered derogatory. This has been common practice 
in So many of the cases we have dealt with that it might almost be called 
uniform* 

Another almost uniform Characteristic of these attacks has been their 
last-minute nature. Time and again* the tactic has been to wait until the eve 
of a lecture and then — when it is seemingly too late for the startled sponsor 
to seek out correct information to launch the offensive % sometimes in a 
letter sent by Special Delivery; sometimes by a letter in the letter Column of 
a newspaper; sometimes by phone call; on one occasion* by the printing of a 
protest in paid-for space in a newspaper -- after the paper had declined to 
print it otherwise. 

Another characteristic is a marked .reluctance to face the issue in the 
open: on the public platform with us* or even in private conversation with us. 
Time ’and again* we have taken the initiative in asking those who have charged 
us with pro-Oominunism to meet and talk, over the evidence with us; and time and 
again* th^ t ‘have v refused. ■ They have not*, it would appear* wanted to be as con- 
spicuous themselves as they have wanted to make us be. 

And that brings us bo how we‘ have* gradually* come to feel that situations 
of this sort should be handled. There are no hard and fast rules. But by trial 
and error, we have -worked out for ourselves certain principles and practices* 

They come down to only a few in number; but we think they are vitally important - ■ 
nqt simply for the preservation of our own particular relationships to our public, 
but more profoundly for the preservation of emotional health in our society. 

The Tirst principle* as we see it, is not to let those who make unfounded 
charges against us put us on guard against the American public; for years of 
experience have given us reason to believe in the basic sanity and gpad will of 
that public w and We feel that deep harm is done where a misinformed or extremist 
minority is permitted to loom So large in consciousness that it crowds put con- 
fidence in the sound majority. The practice that goes with- this has been simple; 
we have tried, in every instance, to go to the, public with the full story — not 
meeting that public as -though we were either abused or guilty* but simply as 
though it had a right to information on which to base its judgment. This has 
meant* on occasion* that we have told the full story from the public platform. 



in place 7 of a regular lecture or as a "postscript"' to it. On other occasion, 
it has meant going on the air or on a TV show. On yet other occasion, it has 
• meant writing full details to our sponsor for' his use with others. 'Whatever 
the method dictated "by a specific Situation, we intend to continue trusting 
the American, public enough to move toward it, not away from it in anxiety or 
suspicion, when we find ourselves put under attack by some misinformed or 
cynical minority* 

The second principle is that of not letting those who attack ns drive a 
wedge between us and our government. This has meant, in practice, not only 
Our original approach to the House Committee on Un-American Activities to 
learn that a citizen who has been ’’listed 1 ' ■»* and who knows that he has 
certainly never intended to lend aid or comfort to the Communists -- should 
properly do to clarify his position^ it has also meant that we have , for our 
own satisfaction,, and not because they had ary official relationship- to these 
local Situations, kept the IBI informed of our experiences and bur ways of 
dealing with them* ' " 

The third principle is harder to express but" is, we think,, important* 

It is that of txying, wherever possible,, to resolve the problem created by 
those who have called us Communists or fellow travelers without hurting them . 
or making them needlessly conspicuous, 3Cn some eases,, they have virtually 
forced us into a public exposure of their methods* In more cases, they hate 
hurt themselves with the public by their extremism and recalcitrance. But we 
are deeply convinced that just "hunting back" is no solution inasueh cases — 
for it takes no aciount of the fact that maty of these individuals are doing 
what they oddly believe- to be a service to their countiyj that maty others 
have been So Caught up- in currents of fear and hostility that they see dangers 
everywherej and that yet others, having started the attack, don’t know how tq 
back down. | 

I 

The fourth principle is that of not fudging whole organizations by an 
extremist few that claim to represent them* There have been a few cases — 
very few ^ where the governing group of . some organization, or of some local 
branch of ah organization, has had to be held responsible* In more cases, 
however, we have discovered, it is worth while- to seek put the. more reasonable 
members of the body that is represented as being against us and to share the 
problem with them even, in some eases.,, passing it over to them. 

The fifth principle is that of not letting ourselves be cast as "martyrs j" 
and not letting the attack upon, us be turned into a "cause" that can be ex- 
ploited by left-wing groups or simply by individuals who would make capital, 
of it* After the long and happy years pf work We have had with the American 
public, and’ the warm support we have had on every occasion where we have suffered 
attack, and the responsive decency we have met when we have turned to duly con- 
stituted governmental agencies With our problems , we would look very odd indeed 
in the role of "martyrs i" And never If wet can help it will we add to the hostile 
alignments of individuals or groups against one another within our society. 

Are we Communists*- pro^Oommunists, or fellow travelers? The flat answer 
is No~ We have given that 'answer oh 'mai^ In the affidavit 

filed with the House Committee, we have given it on a notarized document.: in 
effect, under oath. But even more consistently we have given it in all our wprks 
work that has held pretty steadily,, we believe, to the conviction that life calls 
for growth, and growth calls for freedom, and. freedom can be experienced by 
individuals only within a non-totalitarian system. 




Is our ,atit£~Gotatmmisfe of only. ‘recent origin? Again, No. lake m ary | 

, • * other Americans, we -Here not brought Tip to suspect at first report the 

motives of our fellow Americans. Conditioned to believe that fortunate 
people like eprselyes have a deep obligation toward the less fortunate, we 
have been inclined to respond positively when asked to give help. Conditioned J 

to believe that eternal vigilance is, in truths the price of liberty, we have • 

been quick to protest anything that has seemed to us an invasion of civil f 

rights* Our anti-Communism has not always and unerringly armed us, therefore, \ 

against appeals that have seemed to be in the best liberal and humanitarian 
traditions but that have actually been disguised means of encouraging Communist 
ends* Weive made Our mistakes. But on the record, in our books, as far back 
aS 1937 and 1938 -- when it was almost respectable to be a Gonmphist -** we 
were already Saying that America must find its clan Solutions to its ojm problems, I 
and that only tragedy could come from its resorting to ary totalitarian solution, 
fascist or communist. 

Can, those who want, to check up on our beliefs find materials readily 
available ? We couldrefer them to ' the published hearings of ' the "Senate Internal 
. Security Committee 'tilth regard to Subversive Influence in the Educational Process, I 
part II, pp. lol? ff. Or we could refer them to almost any of the .maty articles 
and books in -which we have stated idiat- we think decent, human relationships call 
fors in particular, -perhaps, to- Chapters. XVI and Mil' in THE HD© ALIVE and to 
our < laiesi^bok,- $HE HIND GOES T<* bur minds, . though we , haV# Stated time 

and again, as accurately and convincingly as possible, what we take to be wrong 
, with all totalitarianisms and grossly wrongi&th. Communism -*■» we hold to the 

i conviction that in this area, as in others, , it is -toe totality of interests, 

attitudes, and faiths, that tells' the stogy of anypSrsonts genuine opposition 
to %raOnyj not s&iapj^’tiie words sigye ph-pas specified' subject* The 

best answer to Cornmiujism, we would. hold, is- a Way of life *•-- daily life '*+. that 
is at the farthest possible remove from-'what Communism stands for in the way of 
human relations* . . , ^ . , 

This, statement, then, is offered -to those who are told that we are, in I 

some vague or specified way, less than loyal to tbe ways of democracy and who 
are puzblOdt>y what they hear or ppaziled, simply, v about bow best to answer 
t&sfc they heap* Also, in another sOnSe, it is, perhaps,; a kind Of ,, ConverSation‘ ? l 
with those- Who -sponsor the work we do* a conversation hbout, what is asked of us, 
all of »a,who believe in freedom, in a confused;, fearful, and threatening age. 
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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 




To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community. 
To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. ■ • ' - r ’ : 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



Histor\ 



memory is A precious gift 3 one of the most precious 
bestowed on mankind. Each man has his store of re- 
membrances. Some, of them arejhis; alone.. But there 
are also special memories that he shares with others, 
memories that belong to him as a member of an 
organization or as a citizen of a nation. 

February is a month especially rich in recollec- 
tions. For all Americans there are historical memories 
of the birth and the rebirth of this country, recollec- 
tions that are reawakened by observances of the birth- 
days of Washington and Lincoln, For us in the 
parent- teacher movement there are also memories of 
the founding of this organization in February 1897. 

On Founders Day, February 17, many members will 
be celebrating our beginning and quite understand- 
ably paying homage to memories that cluster around 
that long ago event. Whatever the outward form of 
the observances, they will brighten the armor of our 
faith in the parent- teacher movement. 

of course, we know that the past can make no fair 
claim on reverence and homage simply because it is 
past. Glorifying yesterday for its own sake can be a 
sterile venture. Yesterday is no longer ours. Only 
today is within our control. 

Memories of yesterday can serve us with greatest 
distinction, perhaps, as we use them to help us to 
fathom and to fashion today. The highest tribute we 
may be able to pay to yesterday and to those who 
helped make it is to turn the past to good account, 
not revere it indiscriminately. 

Some areas of man's history, which is a sum of 
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^the memories o£y ester days, are tragically repetitious. 
That repetition has given us a well-known observa- 



tion: The only lesson history teaches is that history 
does not teach. 

Other men in other times have faced some of the 
conflicts that confront men and nations today. The 
history of these struggles is on file and open to all. 
By turning to the record of this experience and using 
it wisely we can give the lie to the familiar saying' 
about the only lesson that history teaches. We can 
expose ancient fallacies, avoid old errors, conserve 
precious human energy. 

Yesterday has much to offer: light for understand- 
ing our own times, examples to be followed, pitfalls 
to be avoided. All of yesterday can add to under- 
standing. The best of yesterday can inspire. The worst 
of yesterday can warn. 



fortunately for us of the parent- teacher organiza- 
tion, we need not shun our memories. Nor need we 
be shy about the deeds of our time, deeds that will 
be memories for future generations of parent-teacher 
members. If we would truly acknowledge our deep 
and continuing debt to our Founders we shall, on 
their special day, stress our present achievements in 
the areas they marked for our concern— the family 
and the community. That is the way our Founders 
would want it. They clearly sensed the ongoing power 
of the parent-teacher program— and the need of each 
succeeding generation to prove itself a worthy trustee 
of the child's welfare. 

Our Objects have remained the same throughout 



our sixty years. Still the Congress has shown itself 
capable of growth, and its program has never been 
allowed to become rigid: Year after year that pro- 
gram has been conscientiously scrutinized to take 
into account new problems and new demands. 

The Congress has never shirked important issues. 
At the same time it has never allowed issues to split 
the organization. Served by memory, we have held 
fast to the Objects of the Congress. Regardless of dif- 
ferences of opinion or emphasis, we have recognized 
that there can be no slackening of our service to 
children in the fulfillment of their needs. 

this conviction of ours is rooted in the memory 
that is part of our legacy as members of the parent- 
teacher organization. It doesn’t matter what form we 
choose for pur Founders *Day observance, whether 
we. light candles or eat birthday cake. What does 
matter is that we light candles in our mind— that we 
remember our past and, building upon that memory, 
plan anew, better to serve the children and youth of 
this land. 




President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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W hen does discipline begin in a child's life? The 
answer to that question depends greatly on 
our answers to two other questions: What do 
we mean by discipline? What is our goal in discipline ; 
that is, what end-product, what kind of child do we 
want? 

Let us take the first question. What do we mean 
by the word "discipline"? To some people it carries 
the idea of restriction— forcing a child to do certain 
things and to refrain from doing other things. Per- 
sons who hold to this narrow, one-sided concept tend 
to think of discipline as meaning punishment. That 
is why they may say they do not believe in discipline. 
They don't want to inhibit their child; they want him 
to be free. 

It may help us if, for a few moments, we concen- 
trate not on the word “discipline" but on what we 
mean by a “well-disciplined child." And perhaps we 
can agree that when a child shows gradual and pro- 
gressive mastery of his impulses (to a varying degree, 
depending on his age and maturity), he is well disci- 
plined. Let us put it this way: A hungry baby wants 
his milk immediately; he cries out angrily if that milk 
is not forthcoming. But a two-year-old, after he has 
announced his hunger, should be able to wait at least 
fifteen minutes until something is done to satisfy it. 
He is becoming disciplined. ' T 

Again, if another child snatches -a toy away from 
this same two-year-old, we would expect him to cry 
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or to hit the offender. Yet a five-year-old in the same 
situation might try arguing, begging, or appealing to 
an adult before hitting the offender. This child is less 
impulsive, more in control of his urges— in short, 
better disciplined. 

If we think of discipline in this way, we can say 
that, it means all the methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques that we create and use in helping a child pro- 
gress in his ability to control and direct his impulses. 

Training and Rearing— Two Different Things 

Let us turn now to our second question: What is 
our goal in discipline; what* end-product, what kind 
of child do we want? Once again we find a wide range 
of answers. Some people believe that a child's ability 
to control his impulses is developed through learning 
strict obedience. They argue that if his parents con- 
sistently reward him for desirable behavior and 
consistently punish him for undesirable behavior, he 
will eventually learn to act as they want him to. 

This somewhat “mechanistic" view of child train- 
ing (not child rearing ) was prevalent in the 1920's 
and was the basis for much of the advice given par- 
ents by psychologists. That was the heyday of “habit 
psychology," derived to a great extent from studies 
of animal behavior and training. But later observa- 
tions and. studies of cbjldren and their motives have 
disclosed the fact that a child is much more "complex 
than an animal. <He is capable of abstract reasoning. 
He can make his own interpretations of things, his 
own generalizations about them, and act accordingly. 
His behavior is largely determined by his feelings, 
but he is capable of developing a moral and ethical 
sense. Finally, he has a powerful urge toward self- 
fulfillment. ,, , 

So the old idea that by proper * training one can 
make almost anything out of -any child has had to be 
given up. Experience with children has. taught us that 
much depends on the individual child— his unique 
make-up, his feelings about persons and things. 

As a result we are now interested first of all in 
understanding the feeling-life of a child. We seek 
ways of establishing desirable feelings in him as well 
as correct perceptions of persons and of the world 
around him. We have come to accept the fact, too, 
that children, unlike animals, respond to the “train- 
ing person"— parent or teacher— in terms of how they 
see that person and how they feel about him. 

Unfortunately nothing is simple in human psychol- 
ogy. Yet, we may ask, is this really so unfortunate? 
Perhaps it is the very complexity of human beings 
that makes the rearing of children such a challenging 
adventure. 

To return to the discussion of goals and methods, 
I do not presume to say that a simple system of re- 
wards and punishments doesn't work, because at 
times it 'does work. Some parents and some teachers 
who use it seem to get almost perfect results-ras far as 



Never too late to mend, ’fis said. And we’ve an 
idea that it’s never too early to start building a 
character that won’t need much mending, 
early or late! 



obedience and compliance are concerned. But are 
these the results we want? For part of the answer, let 
us examine two disturbing by-products of this kind 
of training. 

Puppets Are Not People 

First, training for obedience may or may not instill 
in a child his own system of 'valves . He may indeed 
become merely an obeyer of someone else, without 
having arrived at a personal system of values by 
which he can live. In such instances we might say 
that the child's conscience resides in someone else, 
not in himself. So he invariably seeks direction from 
others regarding what to do and how to do it. He is 
comfortable for adults to live with, but is he on the 
road to citizenship in a democratic society? Such a 
person would never say “Give me liberty or give me 
death." Instead he would say “What do you want 
me to do?” 

Second, a child's self-confidence is often under- 
mined. In consequence, the urge toward creativity, 
exploration, and experimentation may be stifled. 
These children (and adults) tend to distrust them- 
selves, to have a negative feeling about their own 
impulses. They are the ones who say, “I tried, but as 
usual I made a mess of it." That is, they have tried 
time and again to follow their urges, but they have 
been continually “smacked down." And they have 
learned too well that whenever they make an effort 
to do something on their own, they are bound to 
be wrong. 

None of us wants our discipline to produce chil- 
dren like these. What kind of end-product, what kind 
of child, then, do we want? Probably most parents 
and teachers want to see children gradually develop 
a capacity for self-control. A child's values will be 
partially absorbed from others, of course, but he 
fvill in time have enough self-confidence and inner 
strength to obey his own conscience rather than the 
dictates of others. 

Self-control; or self-regulation, means managing 
one's impulses. In the ’human personality there are 
two elements that are closely related to such controls 
—a sense of reality and a strong sense of personal 
values * a conscience . 
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Helping the Child To Look the World in the Face 

. sense of reality means a correct view of how 

‘filings work, seeing things in the right perspective, 
understanding the causes of one's acts and their effects 
on oneself and others. It seems to be the modern tend- 
ency to overprotect children from the realities of life. 
Many parents have gone too far in sugar-coating 
things, in shielding a child from unpleasant experi- 
ences. Thus they rob him of his right to learn to 
face life squarely, deal with it realistically, and gain 
the inner strength and fortitude necessary for meet- 
ing life's demands. There are three reality principles 
that will help parents in dealing with these problems: 

Principle i. Always tell a child the truth in lan- 
guage he can understand. Babies are born from the 
mother, not brought by the stork. Grandmother died; 
she did riot go on a long journey. Not everybody is 
nice; there are mean and dangerous people. Sharp 
things cut. Hot things burn. 

Don't give the three-year-old a razor, but let him 
learn to cut cake with a sharp knife. If he cuts him- 
self a little too, don't fuss. Kiss the spot, put a Band- 
aid on it, and explain once more how dangerous a 
' knife can be and how to hold it safely. 

Principle 2. A child should learn that there are 
authorities, that Mother and Dad are boss and no 
question about it. Many modern parents, especially 
those who have read a good deal of child psychology, 
seem fearful of assuming the role of boss. But, after 
all, it is their role, both legally and by virtue of their 
experience. 

As the child grows, one should take every opportu- 
nity to help him understand that democracy is not 
anarchy. He has to learn that there is a “scheme of 
things” and that we have different kinds of authori- 
ties (not autocrats) who are concerned with people's 
welfare and the decencies of human living. To the 
child his parents are the first of such authorities. We 
should make it clear in our own minds that being a 
person in authority is not being an autocrat. Children 
like— and know they need— strong adults. As a three- 
year-old once put it to me, “My mommy loves me. 
She's strict with me.” 

Principle 3. Punishment is necessary. It is a part 
of real life, a powerful deterrent and discourager. But 
like anything powerful, it can run away with us. 

In my own view punishment should represent the 
logic of life rather than the impulse to retaliate. 
Often we punish a child because he has frustrated or 
annoyed us, and in our primitive anger we strike 
back. This is a misuse of our power. Punishment 
should be a logical consequence of the child's abuse 
of a privilege. It should “fit the crime” so well that 
he will see it as an inevitable outcome of his acts, not 
as an expression of hostility on our part. 

If the child is too noisy, isolate him for a short 
time. If he kicks you in the shins, explain that it 
hurts. If he is a nuisance on a shopping trip, tell 



him that next time you will go alone; then go alone- 
just once! 

Spanking as a means of discipline is unknown 
among so-called primitive peoples. It is the civilized 
man's method, anthropologists tell us. Perhaps we 
civilized people resort to spanking because we are 
too much in a hurry about too many little things. 
And hurry is not a child's way of living. 

There is only one time, it seems to me, when 
spanking can be justified. Suppose an intelligent 
youngster of three or four, who understands why 
Mother doesn’t approve of his actions but is pur- 
posely testing her to see how far he can go, persists 
■ t in doing something forbidden. In such a case he 
should be warned first, then spanked mildly— symbol- 
ically, one might say— without inflicting real pain. I 
emphatically disapprove of spanking with an object, 
like a strap or a stick, and of spanking being done by 
anyone but the parent. 

Punishment should always be mild and immediate. 
It should be followed by complete forgiveness and an 
indication that the parent believes the child will do 
better in the future. The power of the positive 
approach is indisputable. 

Never Too Early To Learn 

Let us turn now to the second regulator of our 
impulses— conscience. As far as we know, a child is 
born with merely the capacity to develop a sense of 
values. These values have to be fostered in him, culti- 
vated through a proper relationship with his parents. 
At first the child’s mother is the conscience of the 
child— she who approves and disapproves, smiles or 
turns her face away, thereby indicating the values she 
lives by. If his relationship with her is on the whole 
a happy one, if he sees her as a lovable person, pain 
relieving and comfort giving, then the child becomes 
“tuned” to her, as it were. Not only does he learn to 
want her smile and approval, but he gradually comes 
to wish to be like her. 

A little child once said to me, “Granny looks pretty 
when she gets cracks in her face” (meaning, of course, 
Granny's smile). What child would not want to be 
pretty, to be like the pretty person with cracks in 
her face? And here, through the natural desire to 
imitate, lies the secret of transmitting to the child 
values that he builds into his own system of feeling- 
ideas of what is good and what is bad. If we view 
child rearing in this light, then it may truly be said 
that discipline begins at birth. 

George Sheviakov , nationally known for his contri- 
butions to our knowledge of discipline , has devoted 
years of specialized study to this field . He is co-author, 
with Fritz Redl , of Discipline for Today's Children 
and Youth— a pamphlet considered a standard work . 
Dr. Sheviakov is now on the staff of San Francisco 
State College as lecturer in psychology . 
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ALTHOUGH MUCH THAT WE READ TODAY seems tO pic- 
ture ' teen-agers as a pleasure-loving, responsibility- 
avoiding, giving-in-to-impulse group, the results of 
scientific investigation tend to suggest otherwise. Re- 
cently we made efforts to determine whether it is 
characteristic of adolescents to think only of those 
things our society regards as frivolous and irrespon- 
sible and in general to take themselves and their 
world lightheartedly. The facts from these investiga- 
tions indicate that we parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors who must help guide teen-agers should be a 
bit more hesitant in lumping them together as an 
irresponsible lot. 

One phase of the study yielded anonymous letters 
and essays from some twenty-five hundred high school 
students. In these letters the students were requested 
to write about their most pressing problem. The re- 
sults suggest strongly that teen-agers could hardly be 
called lighthearted. That the adolescent period is one 
of "storm and stress" is an understatement. 

The worries revealed in the letters would be a 
heavy burden for people of more mature years. The 
depth of some of the thinking is startling. Although 
the problems were many and varied, they clustered 
into eight major categories: school, the future, per- 
sonal (or self-) concern, getting along with other 
people, the family,, boy-girl relationships, health, and 
problems of a general nature. 



When analyzed, the letters showed that the two 
areas of greatest concern to the young people were 
home and family relationships (22 per cent) and 
school (21 per cent). Next in frequency (15 per cent) 
came worries about the future— choosing a career, 
the draft, college, and so on. Then came boy-girl 
relationships (14 per cent), personal concern (12 per 
, cent), getting along with other people (7 per cent), 
problems of a general nature (5 per cent), and health 
(2 per cent). 

Catalogue of Problems 

' The Purdue Opinion Panel, in a study a few years 
ago, also provided insights into teen-age problems 
and worries. In that study a nation-wide sample of 
high school youth responded to a check list of ap- 
proximately three hundred problems. The average 
incidence of problems checked in the eight previously 
mentioned areas was as follows: 

Rank Percentage 

After high school 1 30.27 

My school 2 23.18 

Getting along with others 3 22.95 

About myself 4 19-07 

Things in general 5 15.53 

Boy meets girl 6 15.16 

Health 7 14.04 , 

My home and family 8 9.58 

That home and family problems bulked largest in 
the essays and least in the check list need not be an 
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inconsistency. We can assume that when these prob- 
lems do occur they are likely to be more intense and 
thus more salient/ 

Now for a few selections from the letters of those 
twenty-five hundred high school students. Some of 
the excerpts reveal not only what students worry 
about but why^ Others also suggest various possible 
reasons for such concern. In the “School” category, 
for example, the second and third letters throw sharp 
light on the adolescent's conflicting desires to be him- 
self, an individual, and at the same time to fit in 
with the group. ^ 

“My problem,” writes one of the girls, “concerns 
trying to find a more effective way to study. Although 
I maintain an A or B average in all my subjects, I 
don't really feel that I am accomplishing what I 
should. . . . 

“It seems that I just can't set my mind to what I 
would call good studying, I make very good resolu- 
tions to set aside a certain amount of time to spend 











This is the sixth article in the 1956— 57 
study program on adolescence . 

in doing my schoolwork, but somehow I always get 
distracted. ... 

“Isn't there some way in which I can develop more 
effective study habits? Since I plan to attend college 
I feel this is most important.” 

' A tenth-grade boy has a different problem: 

“I am labeled as a brain in algebra and mechanical 
drawing. Most of the guys in mechanical drawing 
hate me because I get A's, but are my buddies when 
they are told to draw something any more complex 
than a lollipop.” 

A senior girl has this to say about high school 
fraternities and sororities: 

“These organizations have no place within our 
democratic framework, and yet they are very much 
in evidence in many of our high schools and most of 
our colleges. First of all, they limit the social life of 
their members by keeping it within a certain set of 
the ‘accepted' few. Second, they do their best to make 



miserable the lives of the nonfraternity and non- 
sorority students. 

“I go to a school in which there is a sharp divid- 
ing line between the Jewish and Christian sororities 
and have been told that my chances of getting into 
either have been shattered by the fact that I have 
one Jewish and one Christian parent. The answer to 
this lies not in creating interreligious (and inter- 
racial) sororities, for people are excluded for reasons 
even more unreasonable than religion or race.” 

Present Imperative; Future Conditional 

In the “After High School” category the problems 
of the draft, further education, and career choice are 
epitomized in these two excerpts, both from senior 
boys: 

“I am quite mixed up about what I should do 
when I finish high school. I have a choice of college 
or the military. Which should I do first? I know for 
sure that I have to go into service for at least two 
years. My parents advise me to go to college first. 
But then after I get out of college I have to look 
forward to two years of service." 

“The only problem I have at the present time,” 
writes the second boy, “is the choice of my future 
occupation. I can't seem to decide what I would like 
to do. I like doing a great number of things, but none 
of them appeals to me as a lifework. I just can't seem 
to find something to suit me.” 

When* a Tiigh schoof y o u n gs ter^vrries ^ Ah (5tft f My- 
self" he often discloses an awareness that may well 
lead to desirable self-insight. For instance, a girl in 
her junior year verbalizes what is probably an un- 
expressed problem of a good many young people in 
their teens: 

“Sometimes at night I lie awake and worry (sounds 
silly for an adolescent, doesn't it?) about whether I 
am growing into the kind of adult person I want to 
be. Will I be mature enough, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, to face my future?” 

And a senior girl writes mournfully: 

“The high school years are the most complicated 
and difficult time of your life, I have been told. I 
have found that this is true. One day I am up in the 
clouds, deliriously happy; the next, as unhappy as it 
is possible to be. These moods are usually caused by 
some simple remark from a teacher or a girl or boy 
friend. There is hardly ever a middle ground when 
I am just feeling all right.” 

Under “Getting Along with Others” many replies 
give evidence of the individual-versus-group conflict 
that is certainly not limited to adolescence. A junior 
girl says frankly that her big problem is “trying to 
get along with the so-called most popular girls, who 
are always bragging on how many dates they have 
and so forth. They just rub me the wrong way.” 
“They don't understand me!” is a recurrent theme 
in the letters grouped under “Home and Family.” A 
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girl in her senior year echoes an age-old adolescent 
lament when she writes: 

“To me one of the most pressing problems teen- 
agers like myself face today is the lack of understand- 
ing shown us by our parents, our teachers, and the 
general public. Teachers refer to us as ‘boys and 
girls/ Parents do not credit us with an ounce of sense, 
and the public refers to us as ‘this younger genera- 
tion of delinquents/ ” 

Another girl, a junior, expresses herself this way: 

“I think that the problem I have the most trouble 
with is my parents. When I have a problem I would 
like to sit down and have a discussion with them, but 
they won’t do it. They feel as if I’m old enough to 
figure out my own problems/’ 

A tenth-grade boy says: 

“Do parents really come half way? The relation- 
ship between a parent and a child is sort of a business 
deal. The parent comes half way, and the child comes 
half. Do parents really give their children the right 
kind of love? Do they spend enough time with them?” 

A tenth-grade girl states a dilemma: 

“I don’t feel that my mother understands me. I 
know that she knows me well, but I do not believe 
she understands my problems. If I mention to her 
something that’s bothering me, we always go off in 
an argument. For instance, the kind of job my father 
has calls for him to move around pretty much. I have 
just started a new year at a different school I have 
been going to this school for about three months and 
like it quite well. Last week my mother told me that 
we were going to move again. . . . Instead of trying 
to understand how I feel she starts telling me that 
my problems are nothing compared with hers.” 

More Woes and Worries 

Some youngsters are the saddened victims of fam- 
ily disruptions, like this sixteen-year-old girl, who 
writes: 

“My parents are divorced, and my father has mar- 
ried again. I live with my father and stepmother be- 
cause I have no choice. If I did, I would be with my 
mother. My father drinks, though not as- much as 
before, and doesn’t get along too well with his wife. 
Sometimes they are happy together, but other times 
they aren’t even speaking. Maybe one reason is that 
my stepmother is very jealous of my mother, though 
he doesn’t see her often and when he does it’s only 
because it can’t be helped. I don’t want to live with 
my father because we do not get along, and I love 
my mother much, much more than my stepmother.” 

There is often a deep concern for keeping family 
life intact. For all his urge toward independence, the 
adolescent wants a secure, stable home. 

“I don’t think that parents should be gone for 
long periods at a time without their children, which 
mine have done several times, although they were 
important financial trips. Another thing I think is 
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a shame is when families are constantly quarreling 
about something that probably isn’t even important.” 
The “Boy Meets Girl” category brought forth some 
not wholly unexpected observations. This junior boy 
echoes the complaint of male poets, dramatists, and 
novelists over the centuries: 

“My biggest problem is women. I can’t figure them 
out.” 

Another boy is concerned with a perennial puzzler: 
“When you take a girl on a date, is it proper to kiss 
her good night? The way I look at it is if I like the 
girl very much I wouldn’t kiss her on the first date 
because I would ask her for a few more dates after- 
wards. But if the date would be the last one I expect 
to have with this girl I would kiss her.” 

A high school junior (like many another girl) 
faces “the problem of necking and petting. How far 
are you supposed to let a boy go on a date? We all 
have read many books and articles on the subject, 
and most of them say a girl who lets a boy pet with 
her is heading for serious trouble. This could be very 
true. Most of the articles I have read say holding 
hands or kissing good night is far enough. This just 
doesn’t work. . . . We all feel that it isn’t right, but 
it just seems that if we don’t give in a little, we are. 
not in the date line.” 

Under “Health” a variety of individual worries 
comes to light. This seventeen-year-old girl could use 
medical and psychological therapy: “I have a terri- 
ble and embarrassing problem. I have wet the bed 
all my life. My folks are terribly strict, and my 
father used to lick me every night when I was smaller. 
I went to the doctor once for treatments, but they 
didn’t work or cure me for good— just for a couple of 
nights after each treatment. 
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“What can I do? X plan on going to college. ... I 
just can't go to the doctor again and tell him a 
seventeen-year-old girl is wetting the bed. I'm so 
ashamed. ... 

“Am I supposed to be doomed for life because of 
this? How could I ever get married and have to tell 
him I wet the bed? I'd go to the doctor again if I 
thought it would do any good. ... I want to go to 
college, but in my situation now, living in a dorm 
with other girls, I'd probably be the talk of the cam- 
pus when they found out, which wouldn't be hard." 

The World Is Much with Them . . . 

Our young people weigh their own future against 
the .future of the world. And they anxiously brood 
about the impact international events will have on 
their lives. A high school junior boy observes thought- 
fully: 

“I find the great countries in the world today have 
lost something of the basic rule of living— namely, 
their sense of values. This disturbs me very much, 
for what those various countries do with their sense 
of values in some way will direct my life into some 
definite pattern. I realize that even if the countries 
had a good perspective on life, my life pattern would " 
still be distorted in some fashion, but not as violently 
as it looks like today." 

They are often confused by inconsistencies in 
thought and belief. • Imaginative as they are, they vi 
sometimes fail to sense the spiritual meanings that * 
may underlie what seem to them irreconcilable facts. 

Some boys and girls, like a great many adults, 
write haltingly about the things that worry them. 
And it's not always easy to gauge the depth of a 
young person's anxiety from a few brief sentences. 
However, the letters reveal over and over again that 
the literary myth of carefree, joyous, lighthearted 
youth is clearly just that— a myth. To grow up in a 
bewildering world, to “learn the rules" (many of 
them inconsistent with each other), to plan for a none 
too certain future— all this makes for stress and strain 
that deserve the most insightful help we can all 
muster. 

Many parents ask, “How can I help to alleviate 
some of the inner turmoil my son (or daughter) may 
be undergoing?" There can be no hard or fast rules 
to follow. What would help one young person might 
be harmful to another. 

It seems that a guiding hand rather than a force- 
ful one operates best in most instances. True, it is 
difficult, if not practically impossible, to detach our- 
selves emotionally from our children's troubles. But 



if a relaxed atmosphere can be created between par- 
ent and child— one in which the parent listens sym- 
pathetically, openly, and calmly— this may promote 
better understanding. Suggesting alternatives to a 
problem may stimulate creative thinking on the part 
of both parent and child. Looking at the various 
facets of a problem rather than giving a yes or no 
solution frequently leads to wise decisions. Problem- 
solving in life rarely lends itself to either-or solutions 
but rather to what may be termed compromises, ar- 
rived at by integrating several possible solutions. 

We should not— and could not— take over our chil- 
dren's problem-solving for them. Practice in working 
out the increasing number of increasingly complex 
problems through the adolescent years serves as valu- 
able experience for solving adult problems. We par- 
ents and teachers must realize that there will soon 
come a time when a young person can no longer rely 
on the help of other people. 

Specialized Counsel 

Some of youth's worries, such as career selection 
or a need for vocational guidance, require specialized 
information that many parents may not be equipped 
to give. Often, however, they may be reluctant to ac- 
knowledge their inadequacies or to suggest seeking 
competent professional help. In many instances, such 
counsel may be obtained from books, pamphlets, re- 
search articles, and so on, prepared by specialists. 

In our present-day world none of us can hope to be 
informed about everything. In many communities 
school guidance counselors may be a source of help 
to our young people. If not, a nearby college or state 
■ university may offer these services. 

Before any of us— parents or teachers— can help a 
young person work out his worries, we must know 
and accept him as an individual . Frequently we for- 
get that we are looking at his problem from our point 
of view, not his, and propose a solution based on our 
personal sentiments and desires. Then, too, our own 
problems often stand in the way. If we are unhappy 
and insecure, this state of mind will carry over into 
our relationships with the young people who look to 
us for help. Of course we all have problems, but 
those of us who sincerely try to face them will be 
most capable of guiding young people toward seren- 
ity and stability. 



H . H . Remmers has written a new hook , with 
Don Radler, about young people . It is entitled 
The American Teen-ager, and will be published 
by JBobbs-Merrill sometime this spring . 



EMERSON ON LINCOLN 

His heart was as great as the world, but there was no room in 
it to hold the memory of a wrong.— From Letters and Social Aims . 
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Animals for the Asking 

“May I borrow a porcupine, please?” 
If you were to visit the Junior Museum 
in Sacramento, California, you might 
well overhear a youngster asking just 
such a question, for the museum has 
a pet-lencling library. A child under 
seven can borrow a turtle, rabbit, rat 
(white or hooded), hamster, or guinea 
pig. A ten-year-old may choose from 
among such fascinating creatures as 
lizards, snakes, owls, skunks, foxes, 
squirrels, and porcupines. Parents must 
accompany a child when he borrows 
the animal and musTsign his “animal 
loan card.” After he makes his selec- 
tion, the yqung borrower is given full 
instructions about feeding and caring 
for his new-found friend. 

Skin-deep Learning 

To teach a small child the meaning 
of the word hot, should you: (i) Say 
“No, no, hot,” whenever he nears a 
hot object? (2) Repeat “hot” and 
spank him each time he gets close to 
being burnt? (3) Touch something hot 
yourself and exclaim “Ouch, hotl”? 
(4) Let him touch something just 
warm enough to startle him, then say 
“hot”? The National Safety Council 
believes method four will have the 
most lasting effect. 

For a Handful of Dollars 

Probably more parents are spending 
more time reading aloud to their pre- 
school children in Gallatin, Tennessee, 
than in any other town of ten thou- 
sand in the United States. Why? 

In a corridor of the factory where 
many Gallatin residents work, there 
hangs a “reading-aloud shelf”— a book- 
rack that has been stocked by the com- 
pany with about two hundred dollars* 
worth of the best and most attractive 
children's books. Employees borrow the 
books without charge, without signing 
for them, without a time limit for re- 
turning them, and without penalties 



if small, eager hands should damage or 
destroy them. 

The imaginative industrialist who 
set up this successful venture in family 
reading-aloud is Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president of a manufacturing company 
and chairman of the National Book 
Committee. Describing the project in 
an article in Harper's, Mr. Chapman 
promises the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Book Committee to any company 
with “a handful of dollars to invest in 
the fostering of lifetime reading habits 
in the citizens of tomorrow.” 

Aid .at C-Level 



Teens Take Over 

Every week teen-agers are respon- 
sible for one entire page of the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette, a Michigan newspaper. 
Their carefully written, signed articles 
make bright, lively, and informative 
reading. A regular feature of the teen 
page is “Teen Calendar,” a listing for 
the coming week of school, community, 
and organization (including P.T.A.) 
events of special interest to young peo- 
ple. Another regular feature is “Teen 
Thoughts,” a column in which teen- 
agers express themselves on topics of 
concern to them. 



At^JJarvard University it's^not only 
the A^or B students who can qualify 
for scholarships. Two Harvard gradu- 
ates have established a §5,000 scholar- 
ship fund at their alma mater formeedy 
students who do not quite make schol- 
arship grades. The donors, Robert and 
Arnold Hoffman, believe that “very 
often a student who is not too out- 
standing in college may make good in 
later life.” 

Thumping Debunked 

What's the best strategy to follow 
when a child chokes on a foreign ob- 
ject such as a button or penny? Thump 
him on the back? Upend him? Probe 
for the object with your finger? J. Er- 
nest Leuzinger, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
doesn’t approve of any of these old- 
fashioned practices because they may 
lodge the object more firmly in the 
wrong place. Also, they may make the 
frightened child gasp, and then the 
button or coin may enter his larynx or 
bronchial tube and choke him. Most 
of the time. Dr. Leuzinger claims, the 
child will get rid of the object by 
himself. Here is what this doctor ad- 
vises: “Pick him up gently, put him 
on your lap, and if he is old enough 
to understand, talk to him soothingly 
about spitting up the fiutton or coin. 
Often the baby* will cough up the item 
or swallow it.” 



Teamwork* for*"! rou bled Children* 

It costs about §50,000 a year to oper- 
ate a child guidance center— a stagger- 
ing, out-of-sight sum for most towns 
and small cities. Yet children with 
emotional - disturbances and behavior 
problems need counseling and psychi- 
atric aid wherever they live. How can 
a small community provide it? Six 
towns in Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut, see a jointly operated center as 
their solution, and they’ve teamed up 
to establish one. A portion of the 
needed funds will be provided by the 
state under child psychiatric services 
legislation passed by the legislature 
last year. To raise the rest of the 
money, town committees have been or- 
ganized to seek public support and 
special gifts from national foundations 
* and local industry. 

Dusting by Degrees 

If you want to be a good housekeep- 
er, don’t be a perfectionist, say, home 
management* experts. TCeep‘ your stand- 
ards flexible. For instance, you can 
dust in three different degrees, depend- 
ing on which is appropriate for the 
occasion: (1) Dust everything. (2) 

Dust the tops of things that show. 
(3) Just pull the blinds. One busy 
housewife suggests a fourth degree— 
‘write “Welcome” in the dust! 
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blue-eyed, golden-haired little Lora sat in the door- 
way of an Indian wigwam watching old Nellie as she 
plied - her - needle back and forth over the- cuff, of a 
buckskin glove, linking tiny-. bright beads' in a pat- 
tern of wild asters. Little by little the fragmentary 
sections of color grew into completed blossoms be- 
fore her eyes. - - 

Lora had learned to be silent— as old Nellie was 
silent, while the needle flashed in and out drawing 
magical birds, leaves, or flowers; but finally -she 
spoke. 

“Where is your pattern, Indian Nellie?” 

There was no answer. After what seemed a long 
time in the rounding out of purple petals, the child 
asked again, 

“Where do you get your patterns?” 

Nellie put down her needle and spread the beaded 
cuff over her knee. The asters were so beautiful in 
the new light that Lora sighed ecstatically, but she 
was patient. Nellie might speak now, any minute. 
Soon she did speak. 

“God, he make ’em pattern. Me, I see ’em. I sew 
’ein” 

Targets of Yesteryear 

Sometimes they who find success in P.T.A. leader- 
ship create wonderful designs that lift a whole com- 
munity to new levels of vision and inspire gratifying 
changes in community living. Sometimes they become 
so enchanted with the power and grace of the end 
result that they forget whence came the pattern. In 
the day of success we may tend to ignore P.T.A. be- 



ginnings -and the far-visioned individuals who * drew.* 
the pattern for our success. 'We forget the painful 
strivings ?&nd unregarded efforts .of the many thou- 
sands who have made the way clearTor us. Some time's 
they succeeded, in part at least. Sometimes they failed 
dismally in reaching a given objective, but invariably 
they rose again to -strive toward the original goal— 
to build an environment favorable for the growth and 
development of all children. 

Sometimes we hear people say that it is sentimental 
nonsense to eulogize our Founders on Founders Day 
—those modestly courageous women who lived and 
worked sixty years ago. It can be just that, but it need 
not be. The two women to whom we owe the most 
for our successes, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, would want no sentimental non- 
sense spoken in their behalf. Their vision was too 
great, their perception of human values too deep. 
They saw in their present a prophecy of our future. 
They found in their past the substantial base upon 
which to build universal sympathy for the needs of 
children everywhere. 

These two combined their vision, their talents, and 
their material resources to set in motion a genuine 
evolution of social concepts, elevating the child to a 
stature entirely new in the world. Mrs. Hearst, so 
well known for her philanthropies that she has been 
called an individual “community chest,” had made 
education her particular concern from the time she 
was a beginning teacher in a rural school. When Mrs. 
Birney appealed to her for help with a great new 
enterprise, the National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
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It's good for us to look backward and realize anew how clearly our 
Founders saw when they looked forward. 



i 




Hears t had already established and supported at leasts 
seven, kindergartens and had sent hundreds of boys 
and girls ^thraughcschool.. She, expressed ; Jibe. ..belief 
that ‘almost any child, has aspirations Ior os worthy, » 
fruitful living, and should be given the chance to 
find his sphere of worthiness.. , , , 

- ^Heritage isimportant,” she said, '"hut- good- teach- 
ing during the early, formative years can do much 
to overcome a poor heritage and a bad environment. 

. . . Education of all people is* the safeguard, of our 
nation. 7 - , - , 

Small . wonder that , Mrs. Hearst found in Alice 
Birney’s plan the instrument she had been seeking. 
It ds remarkable, however, that, the patterns our 
Founders established in 1897 should now guide nearly 
eleven million men and women in purposeful, orderly 
accomplishment for the well-being of children in this 
nuclear era. 

Firm Purpose, Flexible Design 

Our Founders set a pattern of thinking and doing 
that has changed the attitude of a nation, and to a 
considerable extent the attitude of the world, toward 
its children. They laid a pattern for parental aware- 
ness and genuine concern for. the individual growth 
of a child. Our Founders knew that awareness is not 
enough and that learning is th& ever present need of 
all parents—learning the marvels of human- growth in 
mind, body, and spirit. ,, , . , _ v * 

“Upon this knowledge/’ said Mrs. Birney, “rests 

the entire t superstructure of human life.” * ^ . 

Our Founders were, completely, convinced that* 



there exists in the heart of every parent an abiding 
love and deep-seated- *concermfon\the well-being * q£ 
the childrenin the .family— convinced, ^moreover, .that 
children could, be brought; up to feel concern for. all 
children everywhere. Thus they persuaded thoughtful 
women ^tq jorm groups for Jearning about the child, 
naming them “mother study circles.” There had been 
occasional meetings v o£ parents called, to discuss the 
hiring of a teacher *or his dismissal, to ^consider how 
funds could be secured to keep the schooL going for, 
a few months, or to plan for building a schoolhouse. - 
But a regularly constituted organization of women 
for the purpose of studying about the growth^nd 
development of the child was a pioneer -venture, s 
made difficult by the caustic and scornful criticism, 
of the public and the press. : 

Fearfully, but nevertheless with „ determination, 
those mothers set out to design the .pattern for what 
is now . the most widespread adult education program 
in the world, the, parent education program of the 
parent-teacher association. 

Our Founders gave us ,also the pattern of home- 
school cooperation that we now accept as a natural 
procedure in childhood education. They appealed to 
the teacher to open the door of the classroom, that 
parents might observe the child growth that stakes 
place in, the schoolhouse. Some teachers -endowed 
with clear vision opened the doors,, Some parents, 
came tq see. But most, people still believed that the, 
schoofi was the., teacher V business and that “med- 
dling femaLes” would do. well to stay at home,, where, 
they belonged. * . .. . 
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I. Q. of 130 or higher is gifted. One fourth (50) called 
any child having some “special talent" gifted. A 
smaller group used both I.Q. and academic achieve- 
ment as measures. A still smaller group would add to 
these two factors such qualities as emotional stability, 
physical development, and social adjustment. (See 
what Dr. Witty has to tell us about this on page 17.) 

A former school superintendent of Baltimore used 
to say that every child has some special talent. It is 
simply a question of finding and developing his par- 
ticular ability. 

This year a young man became the first entertainer 
to make a million dollars in one year. As a boy in 
school he showed no special gift. He has had no edu- 
cation beyond high school. Many will say he has no 
unusual ability. Nevertheless, acclaim and abundant 
hard cash flow in the direction of Elvis Presley. 

Presley's success, in spite of indifferent schooling, 
parallels that of many persons in the entertainment 
field. Science and literature offer numerous cases in 
which expulsion from school was a stepping stone 
to high attainment. You will recall two famous ones— 
Thomas Alva Edison and Charles A. Lindbergh. 
John W. Studebaker, chairman of the National Con- 
gress Committee on School Education, says, “Some- 
times I think the best thing a school can do for a 
gifted child is to get out of his way." What he means 
by this, I am surepis that f the school should not sub- 
ject a gifted child to the^tight restraints of -a nar- 
rowly channeled Curriculum*. 

Many school iystems now make adaptations in 
their programs to suit the needs of the gifted. The 
New York State study shows that some schoolS 7 offer 
an enriched curriculum. Translated, this means more 
work and more difficult work for the gifted student. 
Other schools accelerate; that is, they permit pupils 
to skip grades. Sometimes both devices are used. 
High schools organize separate classes for college- 
bound students. Latest innovation for the gifted is the 
Advanced Placement Program reported earlier. 

Should the whole burden fall on the school? I find 
that leading educators and scientists would put heavy 
responsibility on parents. At a recent meeting of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Institute I heard speakers say 
that the recruiting and training of young scientists 
should begin as early as the “Mama, what is that?" 
stage. The parent who honestly answers the myriad 
of questions thrown at him, or who equips himself 
with reference books so that he can answer those he 
doesn't Know about, may be doing more for the 
gifted child than any school can do. 

• WJiy don’t you tell us something about the White 
House Conference on Higher Education ? — R. P. 

The chances are you will hear some news on this 
Conference from the President himself. He is ex- 
pected to ask for the $650,000 that Congress author- 
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ized but forgot to appropriate to speed the Confer- 
ence on its way. Nevertheless, planning goes forward. 

Why a national conference on higher education? 
Why did Noah build an ark? To prepare for a flood. 
Ours will be a. human flood. Enrollments went up 
10 per cent this year. Higher education now serves 
three million students. By 1970— and that's not far 
off— an additional three to five million Americans 
will be knocking at the academic gates. 

You may say, “Let them knock at some other gates. 
A college education isn't compulsory." But let’s look 
at more figures. During the next two decades the U.S. 
demand for unskilled labor will decrease by about 
25 per cent; the demand for professional and tech- 
nical skill will increase by 75 per cent. We have no 
choice. If we would enjoy the fruits of the age of 
automation and atomic power we must provide 
higher education for millions more young people. 
That calls for more of everything that higher educa- 
tion requires: buildings, teachers, money. 

Now, what about the Conference? So far there is 
no Conference, but there is a committee of promi- 
nent citizens— the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. Its chairman, Devereux 
C. Josephs, life insurance executive, recently pre- 
sented the first report. Some of the high points: 

^During the next six months five regional prepara- 
tory" conferences will be held. "It is expected," re- 
ports Mr. Devereux, “that the regional conferences 
will giv<?strong impetus tofoIfoW^hp bohfefehces’ ahd 
early action with the states." Thus the pattern of 
preliminary grass-roots discussions that preceded the 
1955 White House Conference on Education will be 
ftpeated. 

Since the general topic is education beyond high 
school; the conferences will also discuss extended high 
school training, apprenticeships, two-year general 
programs and subprofessional training, and adult 
education. 

Mr. Devereux says we must find some less expen- 
sive setting for higher education “than campuses with 
elms, oaks, and other slow-growing trees." The report 
recommends that “institutions must experiment with 
means of extending the leverage of the faculty, in- 
cluding increasing the size of certain classes, reducing 
the number of courses, utilizing communication 
media such as television, and eliminating clerical 
duties." 

In his preface. Chairman Devereux makes this sage 
observation: “Of one thing the committee is cer- 
tain: The American people will decide the various 
kinds of post-high school education they want." 

That puts the responsibility on every group of 
citizens, especially every parent-teacher association. 
In the months ahead the committee will assemble 
the facts to help you, the people, decide what kind 
of higher education you want and how it shall be 
paid for. —William D. Bout well 
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who are the gifted? How can we discover them 
early enough to give them the guidance and encour- 
agement they need? This is one of the urgent ques- 
tions of our time. The intelligence test is the instru- 
ment most widely used to identify children of supe- 
rior ability. For example, the I.Q. is a determining 
factor in selecting gifted pupils for special classes 
(such as the Major Work Classes in Cleveland) or 
special schools (such as Hunter College Elementary 
School in New York). 

Classes and schools for gifted children, however, 
are few throughout our country. Most of them are 
in large cities, though at , least half the gifted chil- 
dren of the nation live in small cities, towns, and 
rural districts. Accordingly the task of identifying 
many of these children 4 lies in the hands of regular 
classroom teachers. To accomplish t this task^teachers 
sljpulxl^Yely^not ,oply on, the results of test^ but on 
their own continuous and discriminating observation. 

Many teachers know that the popular conception 
of a <gif ted 4 child as a weakling and a social misfit is 
far from true. Instead he tends to be healthy and 
somewhat superior physically and socially. The 
youngster with a high I.Q. is usually attractive and 
well rounded, modest and well adjusted. He tends to 
excel in all his schoolwork. So rapidly does he pro- 
gress that in the upper elementary grades his knowl- 
edge and skills often surpass those of children two or 
three grades above him. If he fails 'to do superior 
work in high school and college, it is likely that the 
schools have made few, if any, provisions for his ex- 
ceptional ability. When gifted young people (those 
with an I.Q. of around 135) are discovered early and 
given wise guidance, many of them do outstanding 
work in college and achieve, outstanding success in 
their careers. 

A mong our talented boys and girls are the. poten- 
k tial scientists America so greatly needs. What 
abilities and qualities reveal the scientific turn of 
mind? Studies suggest that high verbal ability, high 
mathematical ability, and superiority in various sci- 
entific skills are typical of this group. So too is a 
searching, inquiring attitude as well as determina- 
tion and “drive.” 

Some of these abilities are nurtured in a classroom 
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where a capable teacher, well prepared and enthusi- 
astic, can stimulate the pupils and offer them rich 
opportunities to develop their interests. The shortage 
of such teachers is one of the most harassing prob- 
lems in American education. 

T ests of intelligence and aptitude often identify the 
child with a high degree of abstract intelligence, 
particularly the child with unusual ability in science. 
But there are some children whose rare and distinc- 
tive gifts for music, writing, or the arts are not re- 
vealed by tests but rather by performance. Is it not 
desirable, then, to broaden our definition of the 
gifted to include any child whose performance in a 
valuable line of human activity is consistently re- 
markable? Both home v and school, should provide 
abundant opportunities* r jfor the expression of such 
talents. We need superb* artists ^nd musicians -and 
writers just as much as \\je need scientists. Several 
promising techniques have been developed to help 
parents and teachers recognize unusual creative abil- 
ities early, but much more remains to be done. 

Nor do we yet have many dependable techniques 
for identifying another very important group of su- 
perior children— those with a gift for leadership. 
Most of them, fortunately, reveal their talents 
through group activities as well as in various class- 
room tests. Sometimes an “interest inventory”, may 
locate the child who enjoys social activities and 
tends to be a leader in recreational pursuits. Then, 
too, student councils in junior and senior high 
schools help enrich students’ social experience and 
bring to light potential leaders. 

The United States today seeks men and women 
of superior ability as leaders in business, art, educa- 
tion, journalism, labor, science, and government. The 
task before us is clear. It calls for the combined efforts 
of home, school, and community. If we would serve 
the nation, which requires the best its, young people 
can offer, we shall find ways to discover who the 
gifted are and help these boys arid girls develop, fully 
all the resources that lie within them. * * 



Dr, Witty is now wprking on an article , soon to 
appear in these pages , that will develop further the 
challenging ideas he advances here . 
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Robert M. Goldenson . 

This is the sixth article in the 1956—57 study 
program on the schoolrage child * 





if about twenty years ago you were a photogra- 
pher assigned to take a picture of a typical small boy, 
you would have set out, Graflex in hand, to find a 
fence, a field, and a hot sun. You would have perched 
the boy on the fence, had him dangle a piece of straw 
from the side of his mouth and idly stare at three or 
four brown cows basking in the sun. Given the same 
assignment today, you’d tackle it quite differently* 
You would reach for your motion picture camera, 
mount it on a jeep; and start trailing your small boy 
as he rushed— without a break— from school to'playirig 
field to scouts to crafts to music lessons to television. 

In the past few years the child’s world has expanded 
enormously. There are children’s plays, children’s or- 
chestras, children's zoos. Toys and games have become 
big business, drawing upon every field of knowledge, 
including thermoplastics and atomic science. Camps 
are multiplying and becoming more varied. There 
are dramatics camps, music camps, travel and work 
camps as well as the standard variety. Hobby groups 
are growing, and sometimes include parents as well as 
children. Television sets are already found in almost 
80 per cent of American homes. In spite of all this 
competition, more juvenile books are published than 
ever before. 

Most of this new multiplicity of things to do and 
do with can be put on the plus side of the ledger, 
some on the minus side. But plus or minus, all of it 
means that our children’s lives are likely to be busier 
than ever before in history. Yes, and richer too, for 
there is an undeniable advantage in a life that has 
a full store of experiences instead of a meager one. 

Along with these benefits, however, have come 
some rather questionable developments. There ap- 
pears to be a growing belief that activity is good in 
itself. We seem to be saying that children must be 
forever on the go, that their lives must have the pace 
and tempo of a western movie. Many of us have the 
feeling, usually unexpressed, that empty hours mean 
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What with school, music lessons, dancing classes, and clubs, 

are our boys and girls getting the free time that children 

(and all of us) need-time for browsing, for reflecting, for planning? 

Or are we arranging for them lives as overscheduled as our own, 

setting hurry-hurry patterns that will trail into adulthood? 



an empty existence and that the worst sin of all is to 
miss something in life. There is an alarming neglect 
of privacy and solitude, of “quietness and slow time/' 
And as a consequence of crowding everything in, 
leisure itself is often crowded out. 

What are the roots of this overemphasis on action? 
Why do many parents, and teachers too, put their 
youngsters on a junior-size treadmill? (And then ask 
“How can we get them off it?”) 

Part of the whirl of activity is due to our desire to 
give our children all the advantages. We want to pre- 
pare them well for a full and varied life. We feel that 
a substantial fund of information and experience will 
stand them in good stead. We want to increase their 
security, confidence, and resourcefulness by seeing 
that they develop certain skills and abilities. Activity 
groups of all kinds, we say, help to make them so- 
ciable and cooperative. Moreover, we like to see them 
have fun, for we know how serious life can be. 

The Tyranny of Activity 

No one can quarrel with these objectives or the 
spirit behind them. It's only the way we try to reach 
them that must be criticized. Often we not only in- 
volve a child in too many activities at once; we also 
start him too soon and expect too much. Some boys 
and girls go to camp before they are ready for it, and 
by the time they need the experience most (usually 
around adolescence) they have already had their fill 
of it. On the theory that we must “start them young,” 
they are given piano lessons before they are capable 
of developing an appreciation of music or the skill to 
perform it satisfactorily. Or we sign them up for 
courses in tennis or dancing or crafts at a time when 
they are bound either to fail and become discouraged 
or to succeed only in becoming rigid, unimaginative 
robots. As a result they may acquire a distaste for 
these activities before they have a chance to become 
really interested in them. 



Frequently the activity treadmill is a reflection of 
the parents* own urges and attitudes— and sometimes 
the teachers* too. A father may push his child from 
one thing to another because he himself missed so 
much when he was young. A mother may feel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that dancing or tennis les- 
sons are the key to social success. Perhaps she never 
achieved her own desire for popularity, and her chil- 
dren give her a second chance. 

Now that nursemaids ,and governesses are out of 
circulation, some parents may shunt their child from 
activity to activity to get him “out of their hair’* and 
thus* be able to pursue their own round of activities 
without interference. Occasionally, too, some parents 
and teachers may misinterpret an educational ap- 
proach that has served them well when followed 
wisely. They may put so much emphasis on the 
“activity method** and “learning by doing” that they 
keep youngsters too active, ceaselessly up and doing. 

But eyep’'niore often today’s adults drive their chil- 
dren because they are driven themselves. They sched- 
ule every minute of the youngsters* lives because, they 
feel'^compelled to schedule their own. In an effort to 
get away^from their problems (cfr themselves) they 
keep continually on the move, fleeing into one reality 
in-order to escape from another. In so doing, they set 
a pattern for their children’s lives as well as their 
own, making it next to impossible for the young to 
relax and let their motors idle! Soon the children also 
begin to feel that they are wasting valuable time 
whenever they are not outwardly occupied. And the 
puzzled parent wonders why they are overtired, tense, 
and irritable! 

In a day when life offers so. much and the drive to 
be active is so intense, it is easy to lose sight of the 
need for letting down arid enjoying the benefits of 
true leisure. And those benefits are many. The child 
who has time of his own will have an opportunity to 
ponder, to wonder, to create. Detached from the 
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direction and control of others, he can devise new 
wrinkles for his hobbies, new twists for old games. 
Away from the pressures of a gang or clique or 
“group,” he will forget conformity and uniformity 
and express himself in his own individual ways. 
Alone at last, he can give his experiences a chance to 
sink in, and insights of his own will rise to the sur- 
face. Call it daydreaming, building castles in the air, 
or chasing rainbows; call it starry-eyed fantasy or just 
plain unwinding— every child and every adult needs 
this kind of escape. It renews our vitality, corrects 
our perspective, “restoreth the soul.” 

If we grant that children need a periodic vacation 
from restless, outward activity, just how can we help 
them find it? The ideal is not to point a threatening 
finger at them and say “You Must Relax!” (to quote 
the title of one popular book) or to have them die 
down for twenty minutes a day with pillows placed 
beneath their necks, elbows, and knees, as another 5 
book recommends. Not ail activity, only the tense and 
feverish kind, need be curtailed and counterbalanced. 

Spaces for Solitude 

We need to find quiet, relaxed pastimes that still 
appeal to our children— and there is quite a variety^ 
of them. There's browsing in a library or bookstore,: 
looking through books and magazines instead of ac- t J 
tively studying their contents. There are slow walks,;' 
and me a nd er-in gs-- ra ther- ro^“get.pl.acesJ:^ 

The* silent companionship : of a 4 dog may be tlfet- 
answer for one overactive boy or girl; for another it ^ 
may be listening to music in the dark. Youth has an 
affinity for age, and the chance to spend long hours 
alone with a grandfather or grandmother may be of 
inestimable benefit to both. And there's fishing that 
isn't done for the sake of catching, beachcombing 
without making a “collection” of shells, sun bathing 
without competing for a tan, canoeing in which the 
child drifts as much as he paddles. : 

Each family must find its own ways of slowing the 
pa k ce of children's lives and giving them time of their 
own. But h£re are a few ideas that have already 
been found to be effective: 

Try the “quiet hour ” plan , particularly on Sun- 
days and during the summer vacation. It works in 
camp, and it can work at home. A full hour of quiet- 
reading in the family circle, making a scrapbook, 
sewing— will be welcome relief for almost all our fast- 
moving youngsters. Even those who have trouble sim- 
mering down will accept the idea if it is made a 
regular family custom. 

Don't overschedule . Although week-by-week plan- 
ning can be helpful, scheduling every minute of 
every hour will do more harm than good. Blueprint- 
ing each day ahead of time allows the child too little 
chance to follow the inspiration of the moment. 
Nothing frustrates him more than to be rushed to 
another activity just when he is deeply absorbed in 



the one at hand. The object of planning should not 
be to see how many things can be got in but to ensure 
a balanced life. 

Bear in mind that activities don't always have to be 
constructive . There is so much emphasis these days on 
creative work and educational play that we are likely 
to overlook the value of activities that are not obvi- 
ously constructive. Often, too, the child works only 
for credit of some kind. He rushes through the in- 
structions in a manual in order to complete a whole 
list of projects before the next group meeting. But 
though he may receive his arrow points, he is prob- 
ably missing the real point of the projects. What is 
more, he may be missing out on other creative activi- 
ties, such as experimenting with electrical gadgets or 
wandering in the woods. 

Encourage some solitary pastimes. Not all activities 
have to be done in a group. The value of social life 
has been so widely recognized in modern psychology 
that adults often look with suspicion on the child 
who likes to be by himself. The youngster who is not 
attracted to team sports like baseball or basketball is 
considered a bit odd. We need to reassure these chil- 
dren and give them the freedom to be themselves— as 
well as the opportunity to follow individual sports 
like archery, and individual hobbies like chemical 
gardening or photography. 

.Again Adults Set the Pattern 

If we" are * to break through the round of^restless- 
activity and give our children time of their own, we'll 
have to begin with ourselves. Few youngsters will see 
the value of solitude unless they understand what it 
means for the adults in their lives. If Father finds 
that his best ideas come to him while he is alone, let 
him say so openly. If Mother likes to puzzle things 
out for herself, let her respect the sign “Private! Keep 
out!” on the door of her son's room. That is probably 
what he, too, wishes to do. If a teacher has experi- 
enced the refreshment of spirit that comes from sit- 
ting alone on a mountain top or in a house of wor- 
ship, let her describe her feelings to her class without 
fear of being called sentimental or “corny.” 

It's good for children to keep busy and active. But 
moderation is the rule here. We don't want to run the 
risk of winding them up so tight that they will stay 
wound up for the rest of their lives. And in our effort 
to give them as many advantages as we can, let's not 
deprive them of the intangibles they need so much- 
time of their own and a chance to grow from within . 



Assistant professor of psychology and philosophy at 
Hunter College, Robert M. Goldenson is also a well- 
known author of boohs and articles on children's 
play . His latest booh, written in collaboration with 
Ruth E . Hartley, toill be off the press next month . 
The title: The Complete Book of Children’s Play. 
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Acclaimed by AIL — The nation's leading schoolmen had a 
hand in selecting the new U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence G. Derthick. He was a top choice of vir- 
tually every educational leader with whom Herold C. 
Hunt, Undersecretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, conferred during his search for a 
successor to Samuel M. Brownell. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Dr. Derthick was superintendent of the Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, public schools. Though he refers to 
himself as a “country schoolteacher," he has had a varied 
and distinguished career in education as both teacher and 
administrator. 

Pamphlets for Patients .— Why are people afraid to go to. 
the hospital? Usually because they don't know what will 
happen to them in that hushed, mysterious building. To’ 1 
allay new patients' fears, 26 per cent of the nation’s 7,000 
hospitals are adopting a highly successful device— brightly 
wriifen/ informative pamphlets felling all abouts hospital 
routines, treatment, staff, and equipment. Cartoons en- 
liven the pages, in which the maternity ward waiting 
room may be referred to as the "heir port" or young chil- 
dren reassured by such simple statements as these: “A 
mechanic fixes machinery. A doctor fixes people. . . T 
Doctors love children, and they work hard to make sick 
children well again." 

Our Pampered Shoppers.— A supermarket in East Paterson, 
New Jersey, offers a battery of outdoor vending machines 
where shoppers can buy meat, eggs, and vegetables twenty- 
four hours a day. ... A new shopping center outside 
Minneapolis boasts a glass-enclosed central garden court 
with year-round temperatures of "eternal spring." . . . 
And the Memphis shopper looking for a mynah bird, a 
monkey, or a Shetland pony can find them all in the pet 
department 'of a local drugstore. 

Bird Talk .— It seems there’s a language barrier in the bird 
world as well as among human beings. Birds of the same 
species but from different countries can’t understand one 
another, say French and U.S. scientists who have been 
making an extensive study of bird sounds. Researchers in 
both countries classified the crow's caws into three cate- 
gories: assembly calls, food-finding calls, and alarm calls. 
But when the calls of the American crows were played to 
the French birds, the foreign crows didn’t so much as 
ruffle a feather in response. 

Washingtonian Wiitic ism . —George Washington seldom in- 
dulged in a joke or, in sarcasm, so when he did it was all 
the more effective. During the debate on the establish-* 
ment of the federal army, a member of Congress offered 
a resolution limiting the army to three thousand men. 




Lawrence G. Derthick (right) being sworn in as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by Marion. B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



Washington then suggested an amendment providing that 
no enemy should ever invade the country with more than 
two thousand soldiers. The ensuing laughter shelved the 
resolution permanently. 

The Urgency of Literacy .— Three quarters oT the world's 
books come from only ten countries, and 70 per cent of 
the world’s translations are produced in only four lan- 
guages: English, Russian, French, and German. UNESCO 
presents these figures to point up the tremendous task 
facing the world— that of giving people everywhere full 
and free access to the printed word. 

Windfall for Education .— The personnel division of the 
U.S. Office of Education has been humming with activity 
the past few months. Its task has been a pleasurable one— 
that of filling more than fifty top professional posts. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the agency received an 
additional two million dollars for salaries and operations, 
enabling it to fill positions that had been vacant for 
months. Why the welcome windfall? Agency officials say 
that the findings of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation spurred Congress to provide the much needed 
increase in appropriations. 

Fashion Note .— A five-year-old girl came to kindergarten 
one day dressed in faded .blue jeans, over which she wore 
a frilly petticoat and a party dress. Pinned to the dress 
was this note from her mother: "I hope you don't think 
this was my idea!" ' 
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Becoming Sensitive 







we have seen them— line after line of school children 
waiting quietly to receive their polio shots. Physically 
Operation Polio Shot is spelling out a great and 
hopeful “Mission accomplished/' The operation also 
gives us a chance to probe more deeply into children’s 
emotions. 

To some of us who have tried to be sensitively 
observant of these quiet, well-behaved children, a raft 
of not so quiet, not so well-behaved feelings have 
shown up. Behind the obedient acting-as-he-should- 
act, many a child has felt tremulous, unspoken fears. 

We have listened. We have watched. We have let 
the children in our classes know they could speak 
their hearts out, tell or draw or paint how they have 
truly felt. We know that if we can help them meet 
their feelings with honesty, we may prevent hidden 
problems from growing apace. 

Even if the shots are over now, the anxieties are 
not. They are tied in deeply with other fears of child- 
hood-fears that come with the loss of a tooth, with a 
cut on the arm, with the skinning of a knee, with a 
broken bone or a sprained ankle, with having tonsils 
taken out, with a million and one fateful, painful 
happenings. It is true that children survive these 
hurts. But psychologically they call for steps that we 
parents and teachers can still manage, if we are to 
keep the hurts from taking a grave emotional toll. 

When the polio shots were imminent, we teachers 
gave the children in our classrooms a chance to be 
honest. We did this in various ways. 




) Harold M. Lambert Studios 



One of us passed out the polio vaccination notices 
to her kindergarten class and asked, “Have any of you 
had your shots already?" Several hands were raised. 
“Will you tell the others what it was like and how 
you felt about it?” 

Janie volunteered: “I didn't like the needle." 

“It scared you," the teacher said. “We're all scared 
of needles and of getting hurt. Maybe the people who 
are getting their shots soon would like to draw or 
paint how they feel about them." 

In another school the first-grade teacher introduced 
the same subject. The first-graders, seated in a circle 
around her, listened attentively as she explained, 
“This paper says we are going to have polio shots 
tomorrow." 

Faces clouded. Chairs squirmed. One little voice 
said weakly, “I don't think my mama wants me to 
come to school tomorrow." 

“Something happens inside of you when I say that, 
doesn't it? We all have feelings about shots." 

A boy nodded his head vigorously. “Bad feelings!" 

“We have the feeling that something bad is going 
to happen,, and we're afraid. We're scared of the 
shots, and we're mad because we have to have them. 
Let's talk together about how we feel.” 

In another class on the morning of “S-Day" the 
sixth-grade teacher asked, “Anyone a little scared 
about getting the shots?” Knowing from experience 
that in this classroom their real feelings would be 
accepted, most of the pupils raised their hands. 
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A child who is angry, anxious, or afraid is a 
child pitifully vulnerable to hurts of any kind, 
physical and mental. But there is a way to loosen 
the tight grip of these emotions — through talking, 
writing, painting, and dramatic play. 



Jewel Goldberg, Dolores Heidman, 
Darwin North, Doris Patterson, 
Feme Smidderhs, and Ann Younger 

Teachers in the Los Angeles Area, California 



Tlie teacher nodded with understanding “You 
know, sometimes it helps to make you feel less fright- 
ened if you play out in make-believe whatever you are 
afraid of. So let's dramatize the shot situation here 
in our own classroom now/' 

Acting Out Anxieties 

That is what we teachers did and said . And this is 
what we saw and heard: 

A kindergarten child shared her painting with the 
class. “This is me, and I'm crying because it hurts so 
much. And all this black— that was the doctor, but I 
just painted him out." 

In another kindergarten class Mark sat silently at 
the clay table, first giving a shot to his little clay boy 
with a pencil point, then carefully smoothing away 
the puncture mark again and again. 

“See that dark brown stomach," said first-grader 
Jerry, pointing to his picture on the easel. “I’m get- 
ting a shot, and I feel sick to my stomach. I feel just 
awful!" 

More mature expressions of the same fears were evi- 
dent during the dramatic play of the sixth grade. 

“Come on. I’ll let you in line ahead of me." 

“Oh, no, that’s all right. You can go first." 

“Look at that doctor. I never saw such a long 
needle. Man, he’s mean!" 

In classroom after classroom, from kindergarten to 
sixth grade, such feelings appeared. We saw that the 
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children’s fear was not only fear of a mere pin prick. 
Nor was it confined to one area of the body. 

Five-year-old Joan made several paintings about 
her polio shots. Two of them pictured shots going 
in at every angle. Joan explained, “She’s getting lots 
and lots of shots. They’re coming in all over." 

And strangely, we saw another fear— fear lest the 
shot would bring further or more extensive hurt. 

“Will my arm come off?” Stephen asked his teacher. 

A kindergarten child painted brown body pieces 
scattered all over the paper. “That’s what it’s like 
when you get a shot," he explained. 

A little girl associated her shot with a recently lost 
tooth. “The hurt just zigzags all over." 

Weeks after the second set of shots, one child 
daubed red paint all over his hands and face, saying, 
“Look, I’m bleeding from my polio shot.” 

Why the fears? After all, the pain is not grave; 
the event is soon over. Why should the anticipation 
provoke so much anxiety? Why should the anxiety 
persist? 

We took this problem into a teachers’ workshop 
conducted by Dorothy W. Baruch, a noted psycholo- 
gist. As we compared our experiences and observa- 
tions, we saw certain facts gradually emerging. We 
learned that what actually happens to a child is 
linked up with many things he imagines. We learned 
that the fear of being hurt^ is well-nigh universal in 
our culture. The childreil^of todays are borri into an 
ag^ of apprehension. Very early they hear of war 
casualties, street accidents, even rape and murder. 
They see the crippled and maimed. They see, too, 
that children of the opposite sex look different, and 
in their fantasies this anatomical difference is often 
associated with being crippled or maimed. This in 
spite of their being told otherwise. 

A Chance To Channel Anger 

In their minds children want to defend themselves. 
In their minds they grow angry— angry at the doctor, 
angry at the nurse, angry at the teacher who lines 
theni up (as it were) for slaughter, angry at their 
parents for signing “yes” to their permission slips. 
And this anger hitches up with anger and resentment 
over many other hurts, psychological as well as physi- 
cal-hurts over having been taken to the hospital, 
over having been spanked, over having been “cast 
out" by a new baby brother or sister. 

And so we said to the children, “Hurts make you 
angry!" We gave them a chance to defend themselves 
in their most natural way against further hurt. That 
is, we gave them a chance to let out their anger, justi- 
fiable or not, at those whom they would like to hurt 
back. We said, “When you’re angry at someone, you 
want to do things you know you can’t really do but 
you want to do anyway 1” 

Many children wanted to hurt the doctor. “I’d 
like to give that doctor a shot— a big, hurting one!" 
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“I'cl just like to drop him into the Atlantic with his 
‘hands and feet tied. Then I'd fire him!" 

A sixth-grader drew a cartoon of a devil labeled 
me and a chicken labeled doctor. In the dialogue the 
devil said, “So you're chicken, eh?" And the doctor 
said, “I didn't mean to hurt you when I gave you that 
shot. Please don't." 

When we were able to carry out such procedures 
beforehand, the children's behavior during the injec- 
tions brought us confirmation. We observed that our 
children were more relaxed, more orderly, and 
caused less post-shot disturbance than those children 
who hadn't had a chance to express their feelings. 

The visiting doctor and nurse in one school were 
so impressed by the behavior of a kindergarten first- 
grade group that they sent for the teacher and asked 
her how she had prepared her class for the shots. 

Even those of us who had not used these techniques 
ahead of time found it was still not too late to do 
something about the experience. “Remember," we 
said, “when you had your polio shots? Perhaps you 
were more frightened than you let on— and madder 
too. And perhaps you had feelings about the doctor 
or nurse or somebody else and about what you wanted 
to do." * ^ 

After the children's feelings had come out, we 
found that reassurance worked— though it had failed 
earlier, before t}ie children^ had had a chance to let , 
out * their - fear ‘ and- anger. dn reassuring them we 
stressed three thin]gs: First, the "’liurt was passingj'^it 
was all over. Second, the hurt left no permanent, 
effects. And, third, it didn't spread. (“You jvere hurt 
only there , in your arm. No other part of you, was 
affected— or could ever be.") 

We have used similar procedures in connection 
with many other experiences the children face— with 
regular vaccinations and visits to the school doctor or, 
dentist. In high school we have even tried them be- 
fore that painful ordeal known as final examinations. 

"Gripes" Safely Released 

“How clo you feel about the tests at this point?” a 
high school teacher asked her senior composition class 
on die third day of examinations. “I'm not asking 
what you think about them or what you think you 
should think. I want you to write about how you 
feel . Let your feelings flow straight out through your 
pencil onto the paper. This is a time when you can 
say just what you want to say. Remember, I'm not 
marking you on this assignment." 

Instantly all were writing. Their first targets were 
the, tests and the teachers who gave them. 

,, “Tests are enough to drive anyone wild," wrote 
one boy. “After answering stupid questions by idiotic 
teachers hour after hour, day after day, I'm going 
nuts. In fact, 1 am now convinced that this is the 
primary purpose of all tests." 

And another: “Most teachers don't know how to 
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teach school. To a great extent I have lost most of 
the respect I ever felt for the teaching profession, 
which is run by the outmoded method of the higher- 
ups' commanding those lower-down.” 

The principal was included, too. “I could have 
graduated last term if it hadn't been for our esteemed, 
difficult-to-talk-to principal, who seems to believe 
he's talking with a child when conversing with a 
high school student and uses flowing, glowing, round- 
about words to say a few simple, outright facts." 

Then quite naturally some older and previously 
guarded resentments were released through the harm- 
less, approved outlet that had been provided. 

“I wish my mom would let me grow up! I'm in a 
club without her knowledge because she doesn't think 
I'm old enough to join. I wish she'd give up and let 
me join openly." 

One student didn't even mention the tests. “All 
my parents do is push and push. All I feel is 
pressure— a constant pressure which tells me to push 
forward with every possible step, never stopping, 
never resting." 

The intensity of their feelings was echoed in the 
scratching of their pencils. Some almost ripped the 
paper with the vehemence of their writing. 

Just before the end of the period one girl put down 
her pencil with a tremendous sigh and said, “Gee, I 
feel better now." This was followed by a spontaneous 
heaving£pf breath throughout the room. Then the 
bell rarig, and the class—tensibn^ reduced and emo- 
tional barriers lowered— left to tackle more exams. 

We teachers feel that all these efforts to release 
feelings into well-defined channels have been worth- 
while. Our world is too full of people in whom the 
fears and angers of childhood have been lost from 
consciousness. Yet these unconscious fears and angers 
still influence feelings and actions. 

We know that letting the feelings out serves a 
good jmrpose not only for the individual himself but 
for others with whom he lives. However, the outlets 
must be safe ones. One cannot turn to delinquency 
or destruction in a false attempt to make oneself feel 
whole and powerful as well as to give anger a re- 
lease. Rather those feelings should be voiced in a 
straightforward, honest way to adults who are strong 
enough to accept them and wise enough to say, “This 
way of letting out is sanctioned; that way is not\” 

Not the least important truth we have learned in 
the process is this: If our children can tell us what it 
is they fear and get angry at us for, they somehow 
come to love us better. They work along with us in a 
much sounder faith. 

And our discovery has meaning not only for teach- 
ers but far more widely for parents. When a shot is 
imminent or past, when a tooth falls out, when a 
tonsillectomy is or has been needed, when a painful 
punishment lias been endured— let the child be hon- 
est. Let him paint and play and talk out how he feels. 
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That People Shall 
Live as One 




Family of Man 



TO SAY WE BELIEVE IN BROTHERHOOD, and HlOSt of US do, 
is one thing; to practice it, and many of us do not, is 
quite another. Yet clearer and dearer grows the evidence 
that this shining and simple truth is no longer a vague 
ideal which some may strive toward and others .shun. In 
ouf time brotherhood lias become an inevitable 'and nec- 
essary part of a world that* is fit to live in. 

Perhaps a .fresh reminder* of some fundamental' truths 
abqpt; th^,, relationship of brothers can help .us to dive as , 
a human family, each concerned for the welfare of the 
other. First of all, the brother relationship is independent 
of our volition or choice. We choose our friends; we 
choose our husbands or wives. But our brothers are be- 
stowed on us. 

Another fact is that the ties which bind brother to 
brother are inescapable. Whatever our brother may be, 
whatever he may do, he is still our brother. We may dis- 
approve of his conduct or dislike his personality, but we 
cannot wish him ill, injure him, or cut him off from our 
lives without impairing our own, spiritual and mental 
health. Our brother’s welfare is essential to our own wel- 
fare, our own happiness and peace of mind. 

Of course we would like our brother to be lovable and 
admirable. But though he may be unlovable, though his 
conduct may sometimes even be deplorable, we cannot* 
forsake him. Nature and nurture together have made us 
our brothers keeper. To deny that our destiny is bound 
up with his is to deny both reason and faith. 

W hat, then, does brotherhood demand of us— the ev- 
eryday citizen, the parent, the teacher, the commu- 
nity member sincerely dedicated to this ideal? It demands 
that we commit ourselves to an abiding concern for every 
member of the human race. It bids us extend the same 
kind of understanding, generosity, and caring that we 
have for the brother in our household to the brother in 
the house next door, in the next town, and beyond the sea. 

It asks us to realize that our brothers — wherever they 
may be-experience love, joy, sorrow, hunger, cold, heat, 
and pain, even as the brother in our home does. It aSks 
us to understand that they too resent injury and insult, 
that they too want respect and freedom. - Wlien they are 
angry or bullying or spiteful or cruel, the ideal of world' 



brotherhood asks that we seek to understand why they act 
as they do. And finally it asks of us that we carry over 
into our everyday lives the moral and spiritual values we 
affirm in our churches and our synagogues. 

, How much suffering and indignity must the family of 
man endure before we learn that" cooperation, not coer- 
cion/ is the law of life? Before we realize that unless* 
brotherhood "triumphs, there will be*yn$ither peace , nor 
freedom nor spiritual Jiealjth in this world? Must terrible, , 
tragic events like those in Hungary and the Middle East 
be repeated endlessly? How much more “anguish must the 
family of* man endure before we realize that if we neglect 
our brother’s need, bruise his spirit, or w6Und his dignity, 
we impoverish our own souls? 

I n this country during the week of February 17-24 the 
American branch of the family of man will rededicate' 
insfelf to the ideal of brotherhood. For the twenty-third 
successive' year the National Conference oXChristians and 
Jews will sponsor Brotherhood Week.- The theme^ of the 
1957 nation-wide observance is “Brotherhood for Peace 
and Freedom.” 

If we parents and teachers believe in brotherhood we 
will live it and practice it 1 and rear children who believe 
it, live it, and support it. The home and the school are, 
or ought to be, the generators of friendship,* compassion,- 
and respect for the rights of others. Out of these .qualities 
cooperation grows. In exact proportion as these qualities 
are fostered in the home and the school will they issue 
forth as our children grow up and take their places in the 
community. If we ourselves are men and women in whom 
righteous belief and behavior go hand in hand, we can 
rear children who will live as members of one family jn, 
our Father’s house. 

As Americans we know that nothing on earth provides 
such a challenge to our loftiest thinking as do the prob- 
lems that confront us in building the world’s peace; As 
Americans, too, we are resolved to live in peace and free- 
dom and dignity, with brotherly, concern one for another. 
Never have people of good will been more firmly re- 
solved to attain the ideal of brotherhood, so that this 
earth, gift of God the Father, may be a happy home for 
all his children. ' " * 
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a tactical victory even where he has lost his case in 
court; for he has used the occasion to further one part 
of his strategic aim— that of dividing us against one 
another. 

A third type of figure hovers on the border line 
between acting within the law and breaking the law. 
Powerful in his own right or as part of a pressure 
group, he thinks of laws and legislators as means to 
be manipulated for his own ends. Cicero long ago 
declared laws to be for the security of individuals and 
the preservation of states. The type of person we are 
describing would not see eye to eye with Cicero. His 
mind is more hospitable to the old proverb, "Every 
law has a loophole.” Laws, as far as he is concerned, 
are to be put on the books or kept from being put 
on, the books because they do or do not secure and 
preserve his own particular advantage. 

Now back to ourselves. Most of us are casually law- 
abiding. But too few of us are, in any profound sense, 
law-appreciating . If we were, if we actually knew our 
stakes and our children's stakes in liberty under law— 
as opposed to lawlessness, tyranny under edict, and 
special privilege under law— the types we have named 
above would never have found our country a conven- 
ient base of operations. In no small measure their 
strength has been nourished on our indifference, con- 
fusion, and cynicism; on the fact that we have wanted 
to live under law, but nqt ypry much. ^ >> q, 

L am not trying: here to- scold, or exhort ^us into,. , 
doing our duty. I would rather try to discover what 
mixed ingredients have gone info the making of o&r ~ * 
mixed attitudes. For if we are less stronglyaffirmative ■.* 
than we should be in our faith that liberty can exist 
only under law, it may be because our own minds 
contain elements that, iso to speak, neutralize one 
another— and' make us neutral in the process. 

The Danger of a Divided Mind 

I first got this idea some years ago when I asked 
a high school boy how he had liked a certain assembly 
speaker , who had talked on the relation of law to 
freedom. At first the student seemed reluctant to com- 
mit himself. Then, almost explosively, he came out 
with this: “He was all right, I guess. But .all, the time 
he was„ talking, half my mind said ‘Yes' to him and 
the other half said ‘Oh, yeah?' ” 

Maybe that puts our common problem in a nut- 
shell. Maybe most of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
say both VYes” and “Oh, yeah?” when we are told that 
law is the foundation of freedom. And these opposed 
reactions, come so close to canceling each other out 
that we end up .as neither lawbreakers nor clear- 
sighted, wholehearted exponents of liberty under law. 

What t ;mixed factors in our experience lie back of 
our “Yes” ancLotir “Oh, yeah*”? History, as- we have 
learned it, may be, one such factor. For history re- 
ports, both the dignity and justice of law (Roman 
law, British common law;,, and oiir own Constitution 



and Bill of Rights) and the no less impressive fact 
that, time and again, those who have wanted to im- 
prove the human lot have found the law ranged 
against them. 

The headlined news of our own day can be counted 
as another factor. Here we see the sharp contrast 
between our own liberty under law and the terror of 
life under totalitarian edicts disguised as law. But 
here also we often see the contrast between law as 
it is ideally described and law as it is enacted and 
practiced. 

Some of our attitudes have a strong story-book 
flavor. Our hero can be either the dedicated agent 
of law and order or the outlaw, as long as he fits our 
romantic image of what a hero should be like. 

I suspect that many of our attitudes go back to the 
fact that few of us grow up without having mixed 
emotions with regard to authority. We have all come 
through our share of growing pains. Some of them 
made us draw close to our parents and other adults 
for guidance and companionship, and some made us 
pit our will against theirs. Thus we are for authority 
but also for the underdog and the rebel. 

Maturity Achieves the Balance 

I suspect that some of our attitudes go back to very 
deep sources— to the fact that our basic enterprise as 
human beings is that of learning to harmonize our 
wish to be our individual selves and pur wish to 
belong to the social whole. These two can be hai> 
monized. Where they are, the mature person in all 
his areas of experience subtly enacts liberty under 
law: spontaneity and self-discipline, experimentation 
and respect for rules, and assumption of his own 
rights as well as readiness to respect and, if need be, 
defend the rights of others. But a great number of 
people, we now realize, do not thus mature. When 
they do not, their attitudes toward authority tend to 
remain ambivalent. That is to say, they express not 
an inner harmony but an uneasy balance between 
love and hate. 

These attitudes call for deeper exploration. But 
here I can only underscore a few facts. The first is 
that, whether in the home or in society at large, 
liberty under law is a condition of sound maturing. 
It is the only condition we know that does even re- 
mote justice both to the individual and to the social 
aspects of our complex nature. The second fact is that 
we do not preserve this condition by flouting law, 
being indifferent to it, or being fearfully and rigidly 
subservient to it. We can hope to preserve it— particu- 
larly when it is under threat from both lawlessness 
and totalitarianism— only by letting the drama of it 
sink into our minds^and hearts. And even then we 
can preserve it only by taking on our mature respon- 
sibility for obeying law, calling for just and rational 
law enforcement^ and - working for better laws by 
“due process of law.” 
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* Are the pleasures of poetry only for a ^ 

select few? Nothing of the sort, one teacher discovered! 

* '* \ ■ .di ^ \ '» " x i 

His students, once untouched byj he magic of 

poetry, now seek if out. 



Hal Conkey 0 

' ' 4 - ^ ^ 



every year at drugstores and newsstands, sweeping 
national polls are taken on a question of lively inter- 
est to thoughtful readers. The question? “Are our 
schools teaching children to appreciate and enjoy 
good literature?” 

The polls have been overwhelmingly negative in 
their findings. Two years ago approximately a bil- 
lion no votes were cast against only a fraction of yes 
votes. 

The billion copies of comic books purchased each 
year loom as a serious indictment of the way we teach 
English, especially English verse. Poetry is for the 
birds, these polls seem to say. Yet an appreciation of 
poetry is one aim we set up for each of the thirty- 
seven million pupils now in our schools. There is 
scarcely a literate man or woman in America today 
who has not at one time or other been exhorted to 
seek solace and inspiration from the condensed out- 
pouring of human emotion and experience that is 
poetry. 

The hundred million dollars spent on comic books 
in one year shrieks out to the world some sort of 
message about us. But what that message is, beyond 
the fact that culture is being ill served, is not alto- 
gether clear. 
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Somehow, somewhere we have fallen down in our 
teaching of our cultural courses. The millions of 
student-hours spent in “English” in the grades, in 
high school, in college have frequently left youthful 
minds unmoved. 

To suppose that it could be otherwise is perhaps 
wishful thinking. Perhaps it is impossible to impart 
to all children a love for the finest writing of the 
past— and of the present as well. If so, a continuation 
of our fumbling methods may be the only path to 
follow. However, T. S. Eliot has presented a less 
boring alternative. He says that if it is probable that 
you can never be right, the thing to do from time to 
time is to change your way of being wrong. 

In such a spirit one Michigan teacher blundered 
onto a new way of teaching an appreciation of poetry. 
His approach shows signs of being not so entirely 
wrong that it couldn't in time undermine the devas- 
tatingly tragic allure of comic books. 

The still too prevalent way of studying poetry in 
the classroom is to read poems in a textbook, poems 
that have been painstakingly culled by experts. Beau- 
tiful passages are pointed out. Meanings are minutely 
analyzed. Figures of speech are noted and named. 
The meter is examined and identified. Discussion is 
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invited and esoterically led. Finally, all or part of the 
poem may be learned by heart. 

Many a teacher, having tried this routine, knows 
that it produces no rush at the box office. Here and 
there across the country skillful teachers have re- 
vamped the routine, with good results. But the fact 
remains that poetry is still drudgery in too many 
classrooms. Comic books still win hands down. 

Sam Strikes Uranium 

Sam Hall sneaked up on his kids, he told me hap- 
pily. He did so without premeditation but with the 
fool luck of a prospector who stubs his toe on a 
rock and uncovers a deep vein of uranium. Apprecia- 
tion of poetry was not his avowed aim. Poetry was a 
means to an end— skill in reading aloud. 

A time was set aside for special practice in reading 
—once a week or sometimes once in two weeks. Each 
pupil was to find a poem he liked and read it to the 
class. This was the standing assignment. And Sam 
Hall, who himself loved to read poetry aloud, showed 
what alchemy could result from well-read poetry. 

What limits did Sam set on the students’ choices? 1 
None. “Bring in a poem— any kind of poem at all,” 
Sam told his students. Actually Sam did insist on ohe 
requirement: “The poem must be one that you like,” 
he said to the class.' Sam made it clear that he would 
accept their choices, whatever they were. And Sam 
stuck to his bargain. a high school girl chose , 
nursery rhyme/ a typical Hall remark would ^ bet 
“Some day you’ll read that rhyme to your child. The 
better you can read it, the more he’ll like it.” 

Sam made no effort to tell his students where to 
find poetry. They were turned loose, like the Hebrews 
under Pharaoh:, to find their straw where they could. 
“It was surprising,” he told me, “how quickly they 
found what- pages in newspapers and magazines car- 
ried poems.” 

Surprising, too, were the sources from which other 
favorites came. The* smell of dust was on some. 4 
Others * had been set in antique print. There were ; 
even notebook anthologies, somewhat yellow of page, f 
dated * a generation back. Maybe a picture or two i 
would be pasted therein showing thin, scrawny fe- * 
males with thigh-high skirts and haystack hair but ? 
revealing withal a deep-seated love and admirable % 
taste in things poetic. / 

One day the school librarian asked Sam Hall, ; 
“What’s cooking? More inquiries for poetry are com- ' 
ing in this year than I ever remember.” * 

What was cooking? Sam tried to separate the in- ^ 
gredients. Why were his students, once disdainfully " 
cool toward poetry, now reaching for it hungrily? 

For one thing, students were hearing poetry. They '• 
were reading it aloud. This was as it should be. 
Poetry, like music, is primarily for the ears. Then, / 
too, in classroom discussions Sam avoided chewing V 
away at a poem till it lost its savor. Enjoyment of 



poetry could be as fleeting as the enjoyment of a 
sweet in the mouth— and as cloying, through pro- 
longed class analysis. 

Something else was at work, too: free determina- 
tion, free selection. For each poem a student finally 
selected, he invariably rejected a dozen others. This 
chance to make personal decisions could do some- - 
thing psychologically healthy for the students. Finally, 
with each member of the class bringing in his favor- 
ites, the poetry fare had a wide variety of appeal. 

Tears and Triumph 

By the middle of the second year, Sam Hall began 
to suspect that he had something by the tail far big- 
ger than he had bargained for. One day during the 
regular poetry session a girl was reading a sentimen- 
tal poem glorifying motherhood. The pupil read the 
lines superbly, but literary experts would surely have 
rejected the poem itself for its lack of finesse. As she 
read, Sam was. surprised to see that a rather hard- 
boiled, seemingly unfeeling senior girl was in tears. 

“Addie’s crying, Addie’s crying,” chanted three or ^ 
four of those nearest her. 

Hall rebuked them gently. “Addie is having a per- 
fectly normal reaction,” he said. “Release of emotion 
is one of the fine things that poetry provides. It can 
^do this because emotions are the stuff poetry, is made 
of. A poet captures the emotions that all of us feel 
at one time or another and imprisons them in rhyth- 
mic lines— but so lightly and ‘elastically that they 
escape us if we make the least attempt to pry apart 
their prison bars.” 

Moisture softened the hard lines around Addie’s 
eyes. Salt water about her rouged mouth was not 
sympathetic to the customary sophisticated curl of 
her lips. As Addie looked up through her tears, the 
astonished teacher could not determine what quality 
predominated in her twisted smile. Was it shame, 
bravado, or something else that refused to be classi- 
fied? Whatever it was, it made her look more her age, 
less worldly wise. 

“You know, Mr. Hall,” she burst out vehemently, as 
if to condone her weakness, “I just love poetry.” 

The class had become disturbingly still. As the 
teacher looked down into those upturned, expectant 
faces, a dark suspicion took shape in his mind. 

“How many of the rest of you love poetry?” he 
asked. 

He became dead certain then that he had reaped 
more than he had reckoned on. Without a single 
exception every member of the class shot up his arm. 



Hal Conkey has taught high school English off and 
on over the past thirty years. During the depression 
he reluctantly left the teaching profession to oper- 
ate a farm in Michigan , but in recent years teacher 
shortages have lured him back to the classroom . 5 
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J The FBI Story: A Report to the People. By Don White- 
head, with a Foreword by J. Edgar Hoover. New York: 
Random House, 1956. §4.95. 

This is a family book. By title it may not seem so, but 
it belongs where fathers and mothers read and talk to- 
gether, and read and talk with their children. And not 
often does a book come along that is so uniquely right 
for fathers to give to their growing sons. 

All responsible parents today realize that one chief job 
of “parenting" is to make vivid to youngsters and teen- 
agers the concepts of law and order and of liberty under 
' law. But they are puzzled about how to do the job. They 
are hard put to it, moreover, to find materials that pal- 
atably combine hard facts, dramatic action, the portrayal 
of sound character, and the sort of idealism on which the 
human spirit grows tall. The FBI Story combines these 
four. I do not quite see how any child, teen-ager, or adult 
cotild read it through without gaining new respect not 
only for the Bureau but for law itself as man’s quiet alter- 
native to chaos and cruelty. 

One reason why this is a ^family book is that eacliMnem- 
ber can find in it plenty of drama at the level of liis own 
mental, emotional, and social maturity. Thus there are 
guns aplenty, and the skill to use them is as expert as any 
devotee of blood-and-thunder tales could wish. But to 
this reviewer, at least, the story is dramatic precisely be- 
cause it so rarely becomes melodramatic. It is a story of 
skills, policies, and attitudes that have made the blazing 
gun a last resort . The agent who holds the gun is never a 
trigger-happy ego or a panic-stricken amateur. Never, cer- 
tainly, is he the ruthless seeker of power or servant of 
power. 

To borrow a phrase my husband coined some years ago 
for use in a different context, this book tells the story of 
men who are “armed to fhe brain.” Those with whom 
these men have had to deal have not been seemly char- 
acters. They have been gangsters, kidnapers, profiteers of 
the white-slave market, inciters to riot, forgers, bank rob- 
bers, car thieves, fanatic invaders of the civil rights of 
their fellow citizens, corrupt public officials, saboteurs, 
and espionage agents. They have, in brief, been all those 
whom our society, over a period of fifty complex and vio- 
lent years, has for its own self-defense designated as 
breakers of federal law. 

Coping with such as these, the agents of the FBI have 
had, paradoxically, to be both quick on the trigger and 
disciplined never to draw a gun at all unless they must, 
in defense of life, shoot to kill. The youngster who lis- 
tens to their story or who reads it for himself may be 
wide-eyed with excitement over “what happens.” But 
subtly, and almost without his knowing it, he will be in- 
vited to appreciate much that the mature person will 
quickly see beyond the action story. 

He will be introduced, for example, to the evolving 
science of crime detection as he reads of how, day by day. 



year by year, those who work in the FBI laboratories are 
perfecting substitutes for gun play and the third degree. 
He will be witness to teamwork at its best: what it asks 
of an individual in the way of integrity, self-restraint, and 
devotion to his work and how profoundly it insures his 
being on the receiving end of these same qualities. 

As he reads of the work of the FBI National Academy, 
he will be led to see that law enforcement is no hack job. 
One who enforces the law, whether at the local or the na- 
tional level, belongs as rightly to an honorable profession 
as does one who writes the law or interprets it in the role 
of judge. 

Finally, he is given a chance to size up the actual dan- 
gers faced by our society in this age— dangers from within 
and from without— and to distinguish these from the 
pseudo dangers noisily pointed to by fanatics of the right 
and the left. ' 

From the psychological angle, it is interesting that the 
title of the book contains both the word story and the 
wbrd report. It properly contains both. For the book is 
{ an excitirig narrative, a true<#£tory thati. is often .stranger 
than^fiction. Also, however; it is. a quie'dy factual account 
of crime in this period of our history and of the FBI’s 
effort ,to meet the challenge posed by that crime. This 
the FBI does without moving, by one deliberate or uncon- 
scious step, beyond its rightful province as the investiga- 
tive agency of the Department of Justice. 

— Bonaro W. Overstreet 

Favorite Recipes from the United Nations. United 
“ States Committee for the United Nations, 816 Twenty- 

first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. §1.50. 

“Mom, can we eat in Saudi Arabia tomorrow?” 

“Sorry, Steve. Daddy’s bringing a guest, and I promised 
him we’d eat in Sweden. Next week we’ll get to Saudi 
Arabia.” 

Who’s talking? Mrs. Jones and her ten-year-old son of 
Plainsfield, U.S.A. No, they don’t own a turbojet plane 
to whisk them from country to country. They own the 
new United Nations cookbook, containing 170 recipes 
from all 76 U.N. member nations. 

Choice dishes from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia are all 
here to spice the American table with ah international 
flavor. With every recipe kitchen-tested and put into 
standard form by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, there is adventure without risk. Even the most 
exotic dish can be easily prepared in the average Ameri- 
can kitchen. For hard-to-get ingredients, substitutes are 
suggested. 

These authentic recipes from other lands do more than 
delight the palate. They stimulate our appetite for knowl- 
edge of other peoples and nourish our appreciation of 
other cultures. In this colorful cookbook we have a pleas- 
ant and basic family approach to increased international 
understanding. 
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An Historic Occasion 

On November 27, 195b, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its official magazine, had the rare 
privilege of presenting a collection of memorabilia 
to the Chicago Historical Society. Among the mate- 
rials, to which future generations will be able to 
refer, were bound volumes of the National Parent- 
Teacher and a book of clippings and photographs 
showing the historic link between the National Con- 
gress and Chicago, its headquarters city. Shown here 
a re, /bn the left, Mrs. Eva H; Grant, editor of the 
National Parent-T each^f^ who made the present^ 

" tipn; Eioyd ^b$rown, director of the Society; j^nc^ ? 
Ruth A. Botton/ly, directoi; ol the office of thelNa^ 
i tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. None of the 
’ three seems discomfited by the early Chicago scene in 
the background. : 




© Honolulu Advertiser 




Jon’s Studio 



Something Very Special in This 
Hawaiian School 

A proclamation by Samuel W. King, governor of 
Hawaii, opened 1956 Membership Enrollment Month 
in the Territory. Here we see J. Ralph Brown, then 
president of the Hawaii Congress, reading the procla- 
mation to a group of pupils in Kauluwela School, 
Honolulu, who, young as they are, seem to appreciate 
its meaning for them. Seated next to Mr. Brown is 
Manuel P. Silva, principal of the school and service 
director of welfare for the Hawaii Congress. 
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"A Vital Protective Program for Our Children' 1 



In these words Mrs. E. L. Church (standing at left), national chairman of the 
Committee on Juvenile Protection, expressed the broad aim of the conference of 
state juvenile protection chairmen held December 5-7 in Chicago. Called by the 
National Congress* of Parents and' Teachers, the meeting was attended by chair- 
men (or alternates) from the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The conference will be reported in the March National Parent-Teacher . 



Exchanging Ideas on Education 

Student teachers from four countries took part in 
a panel discus$io/i of/education in their natiyjj; lands 
at a recent meetingkdf the Cressona, Pennsylvania, 
P.T.A. In^ the picture, deft to right, are Gnarles 
Flowers, registrar at Williamsport Technical Insti- 
tute, where the, P.T.A. guests are enrolled; Gerinaw 
jSJoguera; Bogota, Colombia; Yilma Desta, Ethiopia? 
James Romberger, local vocational agriculture teacher 
who acted as moderator; Parmoedi Hardjo, Indo- 
nesia; and Pedro Santos, the Philippines. Samples of 
two Pennsylvania products, apples and" coal, were 
presented to the student teachers. 





© PoUsville Republican ^ 



Pjn-Money Project with a Purpose 

If a youngster at the Fremont, Nebraska, Junior 
High School wants a little extra money, he can en- 
roll with the" student employment service of the 
school's P.T.A. Two parent- teacher members take 
calls from townspeople who want baby sitters, snow 
shovelers, housework-helpers, or errand-runners. “It 
is surprising,” writes Mrs. A. W. Sorenson, P.T.A. 
president, “what a varied number of things these 
young teenagers can do. . . . We believe that help- 
ing them to find work is a real step toward prevent- \ 
ing delinquency. ... It gives the boys and girls that 
sense of usefulness so necessar^ to every individual.” 

In the picture Vlrs. Sorenson, seated at the table, is 
assisted by Mrs. W. L. Herbster, committee member.* T 
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HORIZONS 



Drawings by Henry It* Martin 



OF MENTAL HEALTH 



Study-Discussion Programs 



I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 

Directed by Ruth Strang 

“How Early Does Discipline 
Begin?" (page 4) 

Points for Study and Discussion 

1. The word discipline has many meanings. The au- 
thor of our article suggests a most common one— that of 
restriction or punishment. (“I've got to discipline Johnny 
for breaking that vase.") Some people make discipline 
synonymous with order, as when they say, “There is good 
discipline in that home (or classroom)." How does the 
author define discipline f Another view of discipline goes 
back to the original meaning of the word, which comes 
from the same root as disciple: “the treatment that is nec- 
essary and desirable for a learner." This view of discipline 
focuses our attention on the future rather than on the 
past, on the child rather than on some “naughty" thing 
he does. * 

2. People also mean different things when they say that 
a certain method 6f discipline ‘‘gets results." Which, of 
the results listed Ibelow may follow harsh methocfs of 
discipline? 

* The child may stop doing the thing for which you are 
punishing him. 

* He may become more skillful in not getting caught. 

* He may link the punishment with the person who has 

punished him rather than with the act for which he was 
punished. * 

* He may feel that the person who punished him does not 
love him any longer. 

* He may become overly submissive and afraid to take 
initiative. 

3. Preschool children have to learn the ways of civilized 
life; they have to learn not to act entirely on impulse. 
Give examples of how. a parent can, with sympathy and 
understanding, help a child learn self-control. Would- it . 
be helpful to act in the following ways? 

* Recognize the child’s feelings. (“I know this is hard for 
you, but it’s something all children have to learn.") 

* Give him just enough help so he can succeed before he 
becomes frustrated. (“Mother will help you this time, and 
next time you can do it all by yourself.") 

* Role-play the situation. (“When Grandma asks you to 
go on an errand while you are playing, let’s act out what’s 
the best thing to do. I’ll be Grandma, and you be playing 
with your fire engine.") 

* Set a good example. (When something makes you, as a 
parent, angry, tell the older preschool child how you feel 
and how you’re going to try to handle the situation, in- 
stead of flying off the handle.) 

4. From your own observation, what has been the effect 
of reward or praise, as contrasted with* punishment or 
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blame, on a preschool child of a certain age? How might 
genuine praise give him a concept of himself as capable, 
likable, acceptable? How might constant blame or criti- 
cism make him feel incompetent, “bad," unloved? 

5. Describe and discuss several unpleasant situations 
that preschool children have to face— for example, havings 
to go to bed instead of staying up to look at a TV pro- 
gram. How may parents and others in the child’s environ- 
ment help him face situations like these squarely and 
realistically? 

6. How should parents’ treatment of discipline prob- 
lems change as the child progresses from infancy to six 
years of age? What did the psychiatrist mean when he 
said, “Infancy is the time for parents to be good and chil- 
dren to be bad"? During the middle preschool years, how 
can parents encourage normal independence without mak- 
ing a child obnoxious to others? During later preschool 
years, how can they help the child understand the need 
for authority and certain rules? 

7. How does setting and holding firm, reasonable limits 
to a child's, behavior give him a sense of security as welT 
as help him behave in acceptable' ways? ? 

Program Suggestions 

• Invite a person who has worked successfully with nur- 
sery school or kindergarten groups and who also has a 
good psychological background to tell how she has han- 
dled discipline problems and why she used a particular 
method. 

• Ask members to write concrete descriptions of situations 
at home in which a discipline problem has arisen. After 
their reports have been read aloud, ask for volunteers to 
play the roles of the persons involved. In the discussion 
that follows, consider these questions: 

Was the child’s behavior part of the normal growing-up 
process, or was it detrimental to his best development? 

How do you think the child felt at the beginning, dur- 
ing, and at the end of the incident? 

What effect do you think the parents’ treatment would 
have on the child? 

How do you think the situation might have been han- 
dled more effectively? 

In each role-playing situation make it clear that no 
criticism is directed at the players, since they are not por- 
traying themselves but only the roles they have assumed. 

• If members have the time and dramatic ability or if the 
cooperation of the school drama club can be obtained, 
present the American Theatre Wing community play, 
Fresh , Variable Winds by Nora Stirling (published by the- 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19), or “Parents Are People" in Guidance 
Through Drama by M. Jerry Weiss (published by Mor- 
row, New York). Use the plays as a basis for discussion of 
the complex forces that affect children’s behavior in a 
family situation. 
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II. SCHOOL-A6I COURSE 

' - V.' 

Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 

“Children Need Time of Their 
Own” (page 18) 

Points for Study and Discussion 

1. A little girl walking home with her father from a 
music lesson said, “Daddy, do you suppose we could ar- 
range it so I could have one evening after school just to 
do what I want to do?” Thinking over her busy schedule, 
her father decided she had good reason for the suggestion. 
What are the “fixed points” on your child's weekly sched- 
ule for which he must save time, be dressed properly, 
make preparations, arrange to get there and back home? 
For the children you know is this sort of schedule typical? 

2. The picture Dr. Goldenson draws of a child of 
twenty years ago seems to show that there was less pres- 
sure on children then. Is that the way you remember your 
childhood? What kind of weekly schedule did you have? 

3. It is often said that our compulsion to work hard 
and long, to feel a little guilty when we aren't busy, to 
brag now and then about working overtime or working 
when we are sick, comes from our Puritan background. 
“Satan finds some work for idle hands to do” is an old 
proverb. Can you think of other sayings that push people 
to greater effort? 

4. The author analyzes a number of reasons why par- 
ents put too much emphasis on activity for their children. 
Which reasons seem to you the most common? 

5. Dr. Goldenson points out that this overemphasis 
may not only involve the child in too many different ac- 
tivities but lead to his beginning some of them too 
soon. What serious consequences may follow? What rea- 
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sons have you heard for starting piano lessons at an early 
age? Foreign languages? Football? Ballet? Do persons who 
urge an early start do so (a) because they are thinking of 
developing finished performers, (b) because the activity 
is an interesting and re-creative one for children that age, 
or (c) because adults like to watch children taking part in 
that activity? Which values do you consider important? 

6. To what extent do commercial entertainment pro- 
grams add to your child's schedule— such as five o'clock 
TV programs, Friday night movies, Saturday skating hours? 
Are such activities considered “the thing to do”? 

7. The author makes it clear that the opposite of too 
much activity for children is not inactivity. What values 
or rewards does he see in enjoying “leisurely leisure”? 

8. As families move out of the cities to suburban or 
country homes with space for gardens, pets, and outdoor 
play and games, in what ways do children’s activity sched- 
ules change? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of such changes? 

9. Though the article deals with children's needs for ^ 
time of their own, it has many implications for adults 
also. Have you found ways of reducing the pressure of 
activity in your life? Of getting a “quiet time” for your- 
self? Read Mary E. Courtenay's article (listed under “Ref- 
erences”) for suggestions. 

10. What percentage of the children in your community 
do you think have the problem of too much social activ- 
ity? Are there just as many children who do not have 
enough fun and social recreation? In what way is your 
parent- teacher association helping them? 

' Program^ Suggestions ‘I ' l 

fi * ■** * £ i < 

• Some of the points made in this article invite readers to 
stop", think, reread, find illustrations, or maybe disagree. 
Let the group “worry” each of the following statements 
as a *dog worries a bone— push it around, toss it, pull it 
apart: 

“Our children's lives are likely to be busier than ever 
before in history. Yes, and richer too.” 

“Many of us have the feeling . . . that the worst sin 
'of all is to miss something in life.” 

“In an effort to get away from their problems, [they are] 
fleeing into one reality in order to escape from another.” 

They “feel that they are wasting valuable time when- 
ever they are not outwardly occupied.” 

“Youth has an affinity for age.” 

“Often, too, the child works only for credit of some 
kind.” 

• The article raises the important question of the age at 
which different activities are appropriate. Before the 
meeting you may wish to appoint several committees or 
teams to investigate what authorities say about the appro- 
priate ages for camping, piano lessons, ballet, scouting, 
vocal lessons, bridge, skating, social dancing, and football 
and basketball. 

• Possibly a program demonstrating hobbies might be ar- 
ranged. Either children's or adults' hobbies could be 
selected to show how leisure time gives opportunity for 
creativeness and exploration. Hobby shows are common. 
Make this one different by letting each exhibitor show 
new things he has learned or done. 
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HI; COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 

Directed by Evelyn MiUis Duvall j 

"What Youth Worries About and Why" (page *j) 

y 

Points for Study and Discussion ? 

1. How prevalent among adults is the attitude that 
young people are an irresponsible lot? Have you hearcf^re- % 
cent references to the irresponsibility of teen-agers by par- ^ 
ents, Teachers, ancl counselors in your neighborhood? ! 
When some young person gets into trouble in your com- j| 
mujiity, jjU the ^tO£y usuMl^jhpld 41s though such misbeVM ,, 
hay ior isL'typicalJof adolesMuts! D^inany pcople in your|$| 
community expect that yojimg people -will be mismief-& 
makers unless they are kept Bndef strict control? S ^ 

2. The study reported in your article is based- <|h an t' 1 
analysis of twenty-five hundred high school students’ let- • 
ters written about their most pressing problems. \ Tile 
problems the young people mentioned occurred in the 
following percentages, ranked from the most frequenMo>^ 
the least frequent problems mentioned: 

Home and family relationships. 22 per ccniW 

School 21 per cent 

Worries about the future. ......... 4 ; . 15 per cent \ 

u Boy-girl relationships, ......... 14 per cent 

The “self” 12 per cent 

Getting along with other people... 7 pgr Vent 

Problems of a general nature; 5 per cent* 

Health 2 per cent 



Do these areas of concern look like the ones your own 
young people worry about? Can you think of specific in- 
stances in which an adolescent expressed anxiety to you 
over problems in one or more of these eight areas? In each 
case do you remember wliat he or she said and how you 
dealt with the young person's worry? How did the prob- 
lem turn out eventually? Or is it still present? 



3. Your authors suggest four major approaches for 
adults who want to help young people deal effectively 4 
with their worries: 

* Guide, do not push. 

* Encourage them to practice problem-solving methods. 

* Get’ professional help when a need for it is indicated. 

* Accept the teen-ager as a person. 

What is your reaction to these recommendations? Look- 
ing back on your own experience, have you found that 
each of these methods works well with the young people 



you know? Are there other ways of helping adolescents 
that you have found effective? What are they? 

Program Suggestions 

* Divide your group into eight subgroups, and have each 
subgroup discuss one of the eight problem areas revealed 
as most pressing in the Purdue team's analysis of high 
school students' letters and essays. Reconvene for reports 
and discussion. Conclude with a general summary of the 
important points made and further questions brought out 
in the various subgroups. 

* Request that your high school principal have the stu- 
dents in one class write essays on "What Youth Worries 
About and Why." Devote your program to a review of 
these themes, with interpretation and discussion, led by a 
school counselor, a guidance director, a youth worker, a 
teacher particularly close to students, or the principal. 
Save time at the end for questions, discussion, and group 
reaction to the themes. 

* If you have not previously done so, review the Tranks' 
book Your Adolescent at Home and in School (see "Refer- 
ences”) with particular focus on why teen-agers worry 
about the things they do. 

* Read aloud the review of The Mind Goes Forth by 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet that appears in the October 
1956 National Parent-Teacher , page 36, and discuss its 
relevance to the topic at hand: understandingly helping 
young people to cope with their worries. If possible, read 
selected portions directly from the book, and discuss how 
they pertain to our relationships with adolescents. 

* Send to the University of Michigan Television f[i Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for its list of a series of kinescopes, 
on teen-agers (1956). Select one or more of these for view- 
ing at your meeting, with discussion by members of the 
group. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 

Mrs. Louis L. Buckun 



JUNIOR MATINEE 

From 8 to 12 years 

Big Fun Carnival— Artists Producers Association. Direction, Marc 
Daniels. We commend the desire of Artists Producers Associa- 
tion to make films suitable for children. Unfortunately the 
format used in this, film, with self-conscious masters of cere- 
mony and uneven variety numbers, fails to arouse much inter- 
est. However, George Pal's old but exceptionally well-made 
puppetoon, “The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Gub- 
bins," is excellent; “The Busy Little Bears" is delightful; and 
“Monkey Business/’ with real-life monkeys acting like human 
beings* will .entertain small children. Leading players: Marion 
Stafford, Jared Reed. v _ 

Family ; 12-15 , > . *5 ^8-12 



FAMILY 

Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

Albert Schweitzer— Hill and Anderson. Direction, Jerome Hill. 
An intelligent* and thoughtfully prepared documentary. Mrs. 
Erica Anderson (photographer of Grandma Moses) made six 
trips to Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa, to put on film a 
complete picture of Albert Schweitzer’s hospital-village. Dr. 
Schweitzer himself wrote the script and lent himself easily and 
pleasantly to the many scenes requiring his presence. Fredric 
March and Burgess Meredith speak the commentary 'with dig- 
nity and simplicity. The film captures the vigor and great, 
dedicated spirit of the man who gave the world the majestic 
and meaningful <phrase, “reverence for life/* 

Family 12-15 8-1 2 

Excellent Yes Yes 

Dance with Me, Henry— United Artists. Direction, Charles Bar- 
ton. Poor script and uncertain direction mar Abbott and Cos- 
tello's attempt at a new type of film. Costello, bungling but 
warmhearted, owns a Kiddieland and is always adopting stray 
children, animals, and even adults— including Abbott, a gam- 
bler involved with the underworld. The plot hinges on Ab- 
bott’s inability to pay a gambling debt and involves black- 
mail and murder. Leading players: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, 
Gigi Perreau. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 

The Happy Road— MGM. Direction, Gene Kelly. A small Amer- 
ican boy decides to run away from his Swiss school and travel 
on his own to Paris, where his father lives. A wistful little 
French girl persuades him to take her along. Their ingenious 
“underground" adventures, as sympathetic French children 
whisk them merrily past the police, contrast with the frustrat- 
ing experiences their parents share in searching for them. The 
French settings are charming; the children are captivating; 
and Gene Kelly (even without his dancing shoes) is pleasant jto 
take, both as actor and as director. Reading players: Gene 
Kelly, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Laage, Bobby Clark, Brigitte 
Fossey. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Entertaining Entertaining 1 Entertaining 










Paris is the destination of the two young hitchhikers (Bobby Clark 
and Brigitte Fossey) in The Happy Road. 



ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

Above Us the Waves— J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Ralph 
Thomas. This realistic, suspenseful World War II drama con- 
cerns the heroic efforts of the British Navy to destroy the 
German battleship Tirpitz. Student reviewers agreed that the 
photography in general deserved high praise, and they rated 
the- acting as superb. Leading players: John Mills, John Greg- 
son, Donald Sinden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent of its type Excellent of its type 11 Yes 

Anastasia— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole Litvak. This 
appealing romantic drama is based on an intriguing prerpise— 
that the young daughter of the last Czar of Russia was not 
killed with her family but escaped from Russia. Ingrid Berg-? 
man creates a lovely Anastasia, as she changes from an ill, half- 
starved, mentally confused woman into an assured and beau- 
tiful princess. Yul Brynner, as a White Russian general, is 
ready to exploit her for the sake of her ten-million-pbund 
legacy, but love intervenes. Helen Hayes makes a tiny but 
touchingly proud Empress Dowager. Sympathetic direction and 
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excellent production values. Leading players: Ingrid Bergman, 
Yul Brynner, Helen Hayes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent romantic Excellent Good 

drama 

Beautiful but Dangerous— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. Gina Lollobrigida, garbed in the elaborate and sump- 
tuous costumes o£ the 1900’s, enacts the role of opera singer 
Lina Cavallieri in traditionally heavy and romantic style. 
Working her way up from the music hall to grand opera, she 
becomes the toast of Paris, surrounded by an army of impor- 
tunate admirers. The action tends to become static, and the 
dialogue is artificial. Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Vit- 
torio Gassman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 

The Black Whip— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Charles M. War- 
ren. An ex-member of QuantrilFs raiders is leader of the vicious 
“Black Legs,” who terrorize the countryside after the Civil 
War. A poorly produced, brutal, and sadistic western melo- 
drama. Leading players: Hugh Marlowe, Coleen Gray. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Poor Very poor Very poor 

Bundle of Joy— RKO. Direction, Norman Taurog. Debbie 

Reynolds, who has just been fired from her job in a depart- 
ment store, is scanning want ads in an employment office win- 
dow when she notices a bundle on the steps next door. Discov- 
ering that it contains a baby, she attempts to deliver it to a 
foundling home but finds to her horror that the officials are 
convinced she is the mother. Her attempts to get rid of the 
infant involve the store owner's attractive son, Eddie Fisher. 
But the baby soon weaves his own spell, to capture not only 
her heart but his— and even that of Mr. Fisher’s testy father. 
Leading players: Eddie Fisher, Debbie Reynolds, Adolphe 
Menjou. 

Adults 15-18 J2-15 

Light musical Entertaining Yes 

Edge' of the City— MGM. Direction, Martin Ritt. Sidney Poitier 
does a magnificent job of portraying a warmhearted, decent 
human being in this drama of personality conflict on the water 
front. His efforts to develofejthe human qualities^ of a fright- 
ened, intimidated^young c|pck, worker plash with th§ ugl$ 
practices of the company bully. "Although there arq>some 

rather brutal scenes, they are basic to the plot. The theme is 
tenderjy illuminated in the happy relationships of Mr. Poitier, 
his wife, and the boy. Leading players: Sidney Poitier, John 
Cassavetes. * 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent Good Good 

Four Girls in Town— Universal-International. Direction, Jack 

Sher. A pleasant and diverting film, with a flamboyant plot. 
Annoyed at his top star’s financial demands, a Hollywood pro- 
ducer holds talent contests in Europe and the United States. 
The four finalists go through the Hollywood mill of publicity, 
testing, parties, and conferences, each struggling desperately to 
be the one chosen. Well acted and produced, with deft direc- 
torial touches. Leading players: George Nader, Marianne Cook. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Pleasant light comedy Pleasant Yes 

Full of Life— Columbia. Direction, Richard Quine. Judy Holli- 
day lends her special brand of enchantment to this warm 
domestic comedy-farce concerning a young couple about to 
have their first baby. A student reviewer stated: “The movie is 
quite humorously frank about pregnancy. This might shock 
some people, depending on their background, but I do not 
think it is in bad taste. . . . Judy Holliday is superb in her 
pari.” The picture is based on John Fame's novel. Leading 
players: Judy Holliday, Richard Conte, Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Entertaining , Mature Mature 

The Girl Can't Help It— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Frank 
Tashlin. This gaudy, bawdy film, handsomely dressed up in 
De Luxe color and Cinemascope, features Tom Ewell and 
Jayne Mansfield. Although her ex-gangster friend wants to 

develop her as a popular singer. Miss Mansfield yearns only 

for a husband and family. Needless to say, her wishes are 
granted, but not before the slick techniques of a star-maker 
are promenaded across the screen. A crude farce polished to a 
fare-thee-well. Leading players: Jayne Mansfield, Tom Ewell, 
Edmond O’Brien. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Matter of taste Matter of taste No 

The Great Man— Universal-International. Direction, Jos6 Ferrer. 
When a famous star of radio and television dies, commentator 
Jos6 Ferrer is given the job of preparing an elaborate memorial 



broadcast. His interviews with former associates of the dead 
man reveal that, although the star was loved by the public, 
he was regarded by his acquaintances as a cruel and despicable 
person. This adult, acid study of life and integrity in the TV 
world is extremely well done. The acting is top level, particu- 
larly that of Ed Wynn in a serious role. Leading players: Jos6 
Ferrer, Julie London, Ed Wynn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent of its type Mature t Mature 

Hollywood or Bust— Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis, and a new and highly diverting third 
partner, Mr. Bascom (a great Dane), ride gaily across the 
U.S.A. in their glittering convertible, won in a raffle. In the 
Middle West they pick up Pat Crowley and head for Las 
Vegas. Both boys sing along the way, and there are some fast- 
paced goings-on when they arrive in Hollywood. Leading play- 
ers: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Pat Crowley. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Martin and Lewis fans 

The Iron Petticoat— MGM. Direction, Ralph Thomas. Bob Hope 
and Katharine Hepburn join forces in an attractively mounted 
farce ribbing Communism. Miss Hepburn, a captain in the 
Russian air force, flies over Western Germany and is forced 
down by ace pilot Bob Hope. His reward is to have his leave 
canceled (much to the annoyance of his fiancee) so that he 
can act as bodyguard and salesman of democracy to the Rus- 
sian captain. As in previous farces on Communism, the effec- 
tiveness of such salesmanship is indicated by the lady’s dawn- 
ing interest in lacy lingerie. Leading players: Bob Hope, 
Katharine Hepburn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Hope and/or Hepburn fans 

The Night Runner— Universal-International. Direction, Abner 
Biberman. An emotionally disturbed patient who has been re- 
leased from an overcrowded mental hospital before he is com- 
pletely cured kills the father of his fianede. Later he tries to 
drown his sweetheart but has a change of heart just in time. 
Lead'ng players: Ray Danton, Colleen Miller. 

Adults , 15-18 “ *12-15 

Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 

The Rainmaker— Universal-International. Direction, Joseph An- 
thony" ;A robust and tqnder comedy, in which a magic-maker 
(“com man” to those unfamiliar with the term) acts as. catalyst 
in the life o r a small-town family. He transforms a timid spim 
ster into a warm and lovely woman, changes a clumsy and 
oafish younger brother into the beginnings of a man, and 
softens the hard heart of their righteous older brother. Burt 
Lancaster is superb as the necromancer, and Katharine Hep- 
burn seems to have been created for the role of the frightened 
yet dauntless woman facing middle age and loneliness. The set- 
tings are excellent, and the direction has both verve and qual- 
ity. Leading players: Burt Lancaster, Katharine Hepburn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Good Good Mature 

Rock, Pretty Baby— Universal-International. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. A rock ’n’ roll musical in which a youthful “combo” 
band leader is having trouble with his doctor- father, who 
wants him to study medicine. When the boy sells his medical 
books to buy an electric guitar, family discord mounts, but 
eventually the father becomes convinced of his son’s passionate 
interest in jazz. The music is well played, but the pace is too 
hectic. The characterizations, particularly of parents, are un- 
fortunate. Leading players: Sal Mineo, John Saxon. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Pretty poor Poor No 

The Silken Affair— Dragon Films Production, RKO Distributors. 
Direction, Roy Kellino. David Niven again enacts to perfec- 
tion one of those delightful English stereotypes— the decorous 
English gentleman with an adventurous heart. Mr. Niven is an 
excellent bookkeeper, perfectly happy “bullying and subduing 
fractious accounts.” But a chance remark by his boss, “What a 
mark you might have made as an embezzler I” sets him off on 
a career of crime. The first half of the picture is great fun, 
but toward the end it becomes dull. Leading players: David 
Niven, Genevieve Page. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Fair Yes Yes 

Three Brave Men— Herbert B. Swope, Jr. Direction, Philip 
Dunne. A careful and thoughtful drama in Cinemascope about 
a “disloyalty case.” After the 1953 security program was in- 
augurated, it was inevitable that the government should make 
mistakes, in view of the gravity of the problems and the over- 
zealousness of some officials. This is the story of the Bernie 
Goldsmiths, a loyal, warmhearted family, and what happened 
to them when Bernie was suddenly suspended from his job as 
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a security risk. Bernie's long struggle, aided by a public-spirited 
lawyer and friends, eventually ends with his name being 
cleared. Realistic settings and intelligent direction. Leading 
players: Ernest Borgnine, Ray Milland, Nina Foch. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Excellent of its type Good Good 

We Are All Murderers— Kingsley International Pictures. Direc- 
tion, Andr6 Cayatte. An intense, unforgettable study of con- 
victs who are condemned to death. To describe the grim plot 
in factual terms could not do justice to the bold yet sensitive 
direction and brilliant acting in this film. Marcel Mouloudji 
is excellent as a youthful product of the Paris slums who was 
swept along with other patriots into the French Underground, 
there to be taught violent and murderous acts as a duty. Lead- 
ing players: Marcel Mouloudji, Georges Paujouly. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Moving indictment of Mature With discussion 

capital punishment 

Wild Party-United Artists. Direction, Harry Horner. Anthony 
Quinn lends the vigor of his colorful personality to the role of 
a one-time professional football player who has sunk to the 
dregs of society and has become unbalanced in the process. 
The picture makes an effort to maintain a decadent, sinister 
mood but breaks down in a few scenes to become mediocre 
melodrama. Leading players: Anthony Quinn, Carol Ohmart. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Matter of taste No No 

The Women of Pitcairn Island— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Jean Yarbrough. An amateurish film about the native wives 
and children of the mutineers of the H.M.S. Bounty — how they 
fared on their own and what they did when they met a band 
of marauding pirates. Student reviewers agreed that acting, 
direction, and script are uniformly weak and that the dialogue 
is ludicrous in parts. Leading players: Lynne Bari, James Craig. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Poor Poor Poor 

Zarak— Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. A Technicolor 
adventure story laid in northwestern India at the time of 
British colonialism. Victor Mature plays Zarak Khan, a leg- 
endary bandit. He is victorious against the British until the 
day he accidentally kills a holy man and is forced by!his sense 
of guilt to turn* himself* over to the enemy. When the' British 
are captured by a khan whom he once tricked, Mr.. Mature 
gives his life for his foes. Routine production values. Leading 
players: Victor Mature, Anita Ekberg. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Run-of-the-mill adventure story Yes 

16MM FILMS 

Appointment with . Youth— McGraw-Hill. 26 minutes. A young 
teacher reviews his own career to provide a searching and can- 
did answer to his student's question, “Is teaching a good pro- 
fession?" His experiences indicate the wide range of skills and 
the perceptiveness that are required of an effective teacher. 
As the teacher matures in his profession, he realizes that the 
greatest rewards are not good working hours, salary, and vaca- 
tions, but the deep personal satisfaction of contributing to the 
growth of his students. An excellent, film for high school voca- 
tional guidance groups and for programs designed to promote 
public understanding of the teacher's role in our society. 

The Honorable Mountain— Ray Fielding Productions. 22 minutes. 
Delicate, sensitive photography evokes the atmosphere and feel- 
ing of the annual Japanese pilgrimage up the steep slopes of 
Fujiyama to the Buddhist shrine at its peak. The simple rites 
at the shrine are most impressive. 

Learning— McGraw-Hill. Part I —Reinforcement and Extinction . 
8 minutes. The learning processes in human beings and in 
various forms of animal life are the subject of the fascinating 
studies depicted in this film. At the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratories pigeons were taught to perform many functions 
other than their normal ones. Highly entertaining, as well as 
informative, the picture shows the same principles of learning 
being applied to the behavior of children in everyday situa- 
tions. Part II —Discriminations and Skills . 10 minutes. The 
same pigeons, becoming more sophisticated, are taught to dis- 
criminate between different sounds, between colors, and be- 
tween sound and silence. Known as “stimulus discrimination," 
this principle governs human responses to similar types of 
learning situations. Part III —Controlling Behavior Through 
Reinforcement . 16 minutes. The incredible birds are used to 
demonstrate how the rate of work and the way in which work 
is distributed within a given period of time can be controlled. 
Similar experiments are made in an elementary school class- 
room. Witty, interesting scripts. 



MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

Attack — Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, interesting. 

Arovod the World in Eighty Day* — Children, long, but fun; young people and adults, 
delightful. 

Bahy Doll — Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Bandido — Children, poor but not overly violent; young people, poor; adults, 
mediocre. 

The Bespoke Overcoat — Excellent. 

The Best Things in Life Are Free — Children, yes; young people, lively musical; adults, 
nostalgic. 

Between Heaven and Hell — Children, yes; young people and adults, matter of taste. 
Beyond a Reasonable Doubt — Children, yes; young people and adults, mystery fans. 
The Bosi — Children and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Bus Slop — Children and young people, mature; adults, very good. 
Cha-Cha-Cha-Boom — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

A Cowboy Needs a Horse — Children, amusing; young people and adults, good. 

A Cry in the Night — Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Curucu, Beast of the Amazon — Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Davy Crockett and the River Pirates — Mediocre. 

Death of a Scoundrel — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Desperadoes Are in Town — Very poor. 

Emperor Penguins — Entertaining. 

Everything but the Truth — Good. 

Finger of Guilt — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good mystery. 

The First Traveling Saleslady — Children and young people, poor; adults, contrived 
humor. 

Flight to Hong Kong — Children, no; young -people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Friendly Persuasion — Excellent. 

Gianf — Children, not for the restless; young people and adults, highly entertaining. 

T he Girl He Left Behind — Poor. 

The Grand Maneuvet — Children, no; young people, quite mature; adults, good. 

The Great American Pastime — Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 
Gun the Man Down — Poor. 

High Society — Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing 
light entertainment. 

Istanbul — Fair. 

I’vo Lived Before — Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

The Jaywalker— Excellent. 

Julie — Tense thriller for all ages. 

La Strada — Children, no; young people, outstanding but definitely mature; adults, 
outstanding. 

The Last Man To Hang — Children, mature; young people and adults, mediocre. 

* The Last Wagon — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Love Me Tendoi — Matter of taste. 

Madame Butterfly— Excellent. 

* Magnificent Seven — Children, mature and too long; young people, mature; adults, 

* ^.art film enthusiasts. A A J * 

\ Alan from Del Rio — Children and young people, mature; adults, fair. 

J *Man in the Vault — Weak crime melodrarrky ^ v ' 

V^Alarcqlino — Children and young people, mature; adults; appealing. 14 * 

VlThe Ato/e' People — Children, no; young people and adillts, very poor. 

_ * TheAfounfoin — Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Nightfall — Children and young people, yes; adults, good of its type. 

Odongo— Children, yes; young people, good; adults, good of its type. 

The Opposite Sex — Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor and dated. 
The Peacemakei — Children, a bit slow; young people, yes; adults, pleasant. 
Pharaoh** Cur*e — Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 

Pillars of the Sky — Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

Port Afn'que — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, whodunit fans. 

»fThe Power and the Prize — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, contrived 
handling of an interesting theme. 

Private's Progress — Children and young people, dialogue occasionally difficult to 
^ understand; adults, entertaining. 
v Reprisal — Western fans. 

Revolt at Fort Laramie — Good western melodrama. 

Rififr — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Rumble on the Dock— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

,,, Punning Target — An off-beat western. 

The Search for Bridey Alurphy— Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, 
matter of taste. 

Secrets of Life — Excellent. 

The Seventh Cavalry — Children, second half is good; young people, yes; adults, 
commendable for lack of violence. 

The Shark Fighters — Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Ship That Died of Shame — Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 
The Silent World — Excellent underwater excursion. 

The Solid Geld Cadillac — Excellent. 

Stagecoach to Fury— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

- Suicide Alitsion — Good. 

Tea House of the August Moon — Excellent satiric farce for all ages. 

Tea and Sympathy—' Children and young people, no; adults, provocative. 

Teenage Rebel — Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, well produced. 

The Ten Commandment* — Elaborate Biblical spectacle. 

Tension at Table Recife — Children, tense; young people and adults, western fans. 
These Wilder Years — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 
Three for Jamie Dawn — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Three Violent People — Children, poor; young people and adults, western soap opera. 
Toward the Unknown — Good. 

Two loves Had I — Children, slow; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

The Unguarded Moment — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

* Utah Blaine — Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

The Vagabond King — Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, nostalgic musical. 
Vitelloni — Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

War and Peace — Children and young people, yes; adults, brilliant achievement. 
Wee Geordie — Very enjoyable. 

White Squaw— -Poor western. 

A Woman's Devotion — Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Written on the Wind — Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

You Can't Run Away from It — Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 
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Dear Editor : 

Some time ago I became interested in a criminal matter 
involving juvenile delinquency. A manufacturing company 
that I represent as attorney had taken on a sixteen-year- 
old boy as its messenger. The boy, Carl, was hired through 
another employee, who knew his family. The company had 
carefully checked Carl's past. The personnel supervisor 
had talked with the high school principal to determine 
why Carl was not in school. He found that Carl had not 
done satisfactory work in his studies and had left before 
graduating. 

One of the tasks assigned to Carl, as company messen- 
ger, was to go to the bank with the daily receipts— about 
ten thousand dollars. He usually left at one o’clock, since 
the bank closed at two. One day he was given seven thou- 
sand dollars in checks and three thousand in cash, along 
with the deposit slip made up by the cashier of the 
company. v 

That particular Afternoon Carl did not return to -the ^ 
office at the usual time. The company cashier called the 
bank and learned that no money had been deposited to 
the company’s credit that day. She telephoned Carl’s par- 
ents, who said he had not been home. 

At this point I was called in, and we notified the 
police. Eventually they discovered that Carl had gone to 
Texas by plane. There he was arrested when he tried to 
purchase a motor scooter and displayed a package of bills 
containing a little less than three thousand dollars. Seeing 
it, the shop owner became suspicious and called the local 
constable. 

Being active in P.T.A. work, I sought to determine 
whether the P.T.A. might have helped develop some pro- 
gram that could prevent an episode of this kind. I talked 
with Carl’s parents, both of whom were employed. His 
mother said that he never complained about schoolwork, 
just didn’t seem to have “a knack for schooling.” The 
father said his wife had never complained to him about 
Carl, so he assumed things had gone along satisfactorily. 

As a matter of fact, he thought Carl had completed high 
school. 

T asked the mother if she had ever belonged to the 
P.T.A. when Carl was in elementary school or high school. 
She said she had refused to join because she was so embar- 
rassed by the boy's low grades. Apparently the P.T.A. had 
not fallen down anywhere— unless in a remote way, by not 
having enrolled the boy's parents while Carl was still in 
school. But what a difference the P.T.A. would have 
made! If they had belonged, they would have come to 
know Carl’s teachers and, through them, to understand his 
school problems. 

These parents had failed in their duty to their child, 
to themselves, and to the community. They were now pay- 
ing a high £>rice for their sins of omission. 



Cases like this bring home most effectively to all of us 
the fact that the P.T.A. is more than a link between 
parents and teachers and children. It is a vehicle for the 
successful, productive cooperation of parents and teachers 
—the value of which will manifest itself in the well-being 
of our children in years to come. Without active partici- 
pation in a local parent- teacher association we are not 
being fair to ourselves, and we are not being fair to our 
children. If they cause us pain in the future we shall find 
it the more unbearable knowing that we did not grasp 
the opportunity available to us to assure their healthy 
physical, mental, and emotional development. Meditating 
on Carl’s case I say to all parents, “Join your P.T.A. The 
time is now.” 

Raymond P. Janicek 

President , Emerson School P.T.A. 

Berwyn, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

I have just read in the Reader’s Digest the condensed 
article, “College Two Years Sooner.” [Editor’s note: This 
article by Arthur D. Morse appeared in the National 
Parent-Teacher last October under the title “They’re 
Breaking the Lock Step in Our Schools.”] 

I am now eighty-seven years old. The article brought to 
mind an experience of sixty or so years ago. In our local 
school I taught first-graders for two years. Then I was 
substitute teacher in other grades for a while. One year, 
a month before the closing of school, I noticed a young 
boy in section B. ‘(Classes were divided into A and B for 
convenience.) He idled away his time but was brighter 
than his classmates, so I advanced him to section A. He 
not only did the work but was the brightest pupil in the 
class. Thus he was advanced a year in ten days' time. 

By the end of the month, having consulted with the 
principal and the teacher of the grade above mine, I 
decided to advance the boy another year. We told him of 
this, with the understanding that it was a trial advance- 
ment only. If the work proved to be too much, he was to 
be put back into the A grade from which he was pro- 
moted. To this arrangement he joyously and readily 
agreed. Pie never had to be demoted. 

From my own experience I also found that most chil- 
dren were put in school too young. Starting at seven or 
eight years of age they grasped the work sooner and ad- 
vanced more rapidly. One country boy, minus any school- 
ing, started at twelve. In a short time, a year or so, he 
reached the level of other pupils his age. . . . 

The Ford Foundation and other scholarship programs 
can. 1 feel, do wonderful things for bright young people 
like these 1 have known. 

Grace D. Danforth 

Charleston, Missouri 
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hi the Spring, 1957, edition of the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, Volume 43, Number 1, Dr. Harry A. Overstreet of 
Falls Church, Virginia, has an article entitled ’’For Our Professional Agenda" which 
contains favorable reference to "The FBI Story" by Don Whitehead. 

Briefly, Dr. Overstreet speaks highly of the book and the professional 
qualifications of Don Whitehead. He suggests that "The FBI Story" be widely read and ^ 
discussed in academic circles. He encourages fellow professors to ask the Director 4 
questions after thoroughly considering the book, stating that he has encountered no 
reluctance to lay the facts on the line. 0 

Dr. Overstreet quotes Don Whitehead's preface in order to show why the 
book was written and to highlight the point that Whitehead made that the most important 
thing in the pioneering on the frontiers of law enforcement by the FBI was the struggle to 
achieve incorruptible enforcement of the law by professionals trained to protect civil 
rights. Overstreet states that the FBI is a type of national investigative and law 
enforcement agency that can stand the light of day. The Whitehead book, he explains, 
casts upon it that light of day and invites the people to gfiake their appraisal . 

Dr. Overstreet ends by stating, "It is my hope that a great many members of the academic 



profession will be among those who accept the mutation. " 
"TVl i / S 0 L 
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DR. HARRY A.' OVERSTREET: 







C- , Dr. Overstreet and his wife, Bonaro, are active in educational circles. 
Overstre^ £>as been a member of several organizations which have been cited by the 
Attorney General as subversive and was affiliated with front groups in the 1930's and 
1940' s. Thfe, Overstreets came to the Bureau in May, 1953, at which time they talked 
with Mr. Nichols. They were concerned about public records as to their past activities , 
and they want§d to make It clear their anti-communist position. Mr. Nicholsdid an 
outstanding job in '.'selling" the Bureau to the Overstreets, with the result that they have 
become his close friends, staunch defenders of the Bureau jind rely upon Mr. Nichols 
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for advice and guidance. They have appeared before several congressional committees 
testifying as to their past activities and have since written numerous articles and ma 
many lecture tours devoted to the evils of communism and their experiences with the 
investigative process, taking strong exception to those who are critical of the process. 
The Overstreets have done the Bureau considerable good among honest liberal groups. 
The Overstreets have been described as being duped in the earlier days, bu are o ng 
their utmost to redeem themselves. 



On May 27, 1955, the Overstreets were taken on a special tour of the 
Bureau. On October 25, 1955, Dr. Overstreet celebrated his 80th birthday at which 
time Mr. Nichols gave a party for him at his home. During the course of the party, 
Mr. Nichols personally delivered a letter from the Director congratulating him on s 
80th birthday. On September 28, 1955, while at the Bureau, the Overstreets met the 

Director. 



REC OMMENDATION : 

It is recommended that the attached letter be sent to Dr. Overstreet in 
response to his article. 
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PHI TED « STAHD. ,._ . _, ' <A $X> 

Maybe this column is dated* things he come elated fast nowadays 5 and JT 
the incident we have in mind is more than two months old* But we 
want to get it off our minds; and we justify ourselves by the belief 
that somewhere at the core of this passing incident lies a permanent 
truth* 

On the day Eisenhower took: the oath of office for his second term, 
the inaugural edition of a newspaper lay spread out on our dining 
table, open at a page that featured a large photograph of the 
President and carried the caption. United We Stand Behind a Great 
Leader + 

A reporter friend of ours, having found himself near our place on 
an assignment, had stopped by that afternoon to say hello* Restless, 
apparently, he didn f t sit down. He dropped his overcoat on a chair 
and ro^aecl broodingly around the room as he talked* Then we saw him 

stop by the table, look down at the outspread paper, and .smile to 

himself* 

"Sure,” he said. "'United We Stand Behind a Great Leader. . . r " 

So if we belong to the opposition party or the other wing of his own 
1 party, we 1 11 knife him every chance we get* We'll deplore his appoint— 
iments, suspect his motives, question his intelligence, and accuse him 
of both neglecting his job and usurping power* 1 United We Stand* • * ,n 

The irony in his voice was gentle rather than sharp; but it was 
certainly there* 

- Hardly united enough,” we suggested, "for a time of crisis*” — - 

He looked startled. "Hot united. * *7” Oh, but we are* 1 

7$ 

That 1 s the very cockeyed point of it all* .Not many countries toda 



^re as united as we are. That f s why we can a f f ord — t h e luxur 



motives 



"The Communists certainly can 1 1 afford it* Maybe Russia is stepping 



up the production of consumer goods. Maybe the peasants are going to 

-more— - ^ 
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get a few luxuries they’ve never had# But there’s one luxury no 
dictatorship can turn out in its factories: that’s the freedom to 

belittle the man on top at the same time you’re believing in him 
enough- to hold the country together*” 

He reached for his overcoat# "Well* * *1*11 be on my way* . • " 

As he went out the door, he paused and turned — letting in a stiff 
blast of January cold. lf I f m a Stevenson man myself# I’ve got to get 
back to my job of deploring and suspecting. ’United We Stand* * . 

Perhaps one reason why we can still hear not only his words but the 
gentle irony -of his voice is that the incident brought back to us 
an older memory* 

One evening nine or ten years ago, we had twenty—four guests at a 
buffet supper in our New York apartment: half of them from various 

of the United Nations 5 - the other half what we might call Americans 
at large* 

A number of the foreign delegates who had children of school age 

were eager to learn about American education* The ’’natives" were more 

than willing to discuss it. And discuss it they did recalling 

their own schooling; commenting on their childrens’; and making some 

whopping generalisations about both* ^ ^ ^ 

As it happened, they had gone to schools pretty much all over the 

continent; schools large and small, good and mediocre, progressive 

and conservative and backward* Their children, moreover, were in 

widely varied types of urban and suburban schools* 

No sooner, then, did they start "instructing" the outsiders than 

they started disagreeing among themselves: about both what goes on 

and what should go on in American education* On one point only, it 

began to appear, they all emphatically agreed: that our schools 

a'ren ’ t ^hat they should be* ~ 

A comment made by one of the foreign delegates at the end of the 

evening still lingers in our memory*. He was from a certain Latin 

American country that has suffered many political upheavals and that 

was, at that time, in the throes of more than ordinary crisis* His 
voice was wistful as he lingered at the door a moment, and turned to 
say, "It must be wonderful to have such faith in your country that 
can criticize it like tha/b * * *" 

United We Stand. * • 
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